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In  the  first  mniuhs  of  I9S5,  the  (  hicago  Daily  News  a)ntinuetl  to  receive 
honors  anti  citatuuis  for  the  work  t>f  its  staffers.  In  January,  Jack  Mahley  was  cited 
hv  the  National  Television  Review  Hoard  for  his  series  of  articles  on  crime  and 
sio. Clive  in  children's  programs.  In  March,  Isabel  Du  Bois,  home  economics  editor, 
received  the  top  award  for  timely  writing  of  ftnid  news  from  the  American  Dairy 
AssiK'iation.  In  the  same  month,  l\)reign  0)rres|M)ndent  David  M.  Nichol  was 
named  winner  of  the  third  annual  Vt'illiam  the  Silent  Award,  given  by  the  Dutch 
jH-ople.  In  April,  Cecil  Jensen  was  given  the  top  citation  in  the  field  of  editorial 
cart«M>ning  by  Sigma  Delta  Cbi  fraternity.  This  m«>nth,  two  pictures  taken  by  John 
Puslis  and  Cieorge  Peebles,  Daily  News  pb<»tograpbers,  were  picked  for  the  National 
Exhibition  of  Honor  in  the  10th  annual  competition  sponsored  jointly  by  tbe 
National  Press  Photographers  Associati«)n  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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otosetter  success  story 


IN  A  SINGLE  PICTURE 


Just  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  first  Fotosetter  photographic 
line  composing  machine  was  put  into  commercial  use  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York.  Since  then,  Fotosetter  machines  have  "set  up 
shop"  in  composing  rooms  across  the  nation.  They  have  clearly 
demonstrated  their  many  practical  advantages  to  a  wide  variety 
of  users. 

Prominent  among  an  impressive  and  rapidly  expanding  list  of 
Fotosetter  users  are  the  following: 

•  the  world’s  largest  automobile  manufacturer 

•  an  international  business  form  printer 

•  the  United  States  Government 

•  the  United  States  Air  Foree 

•  the  United  States  Army 

•  numerous  typographers 

•  large  and  small  offset  plants 

•  book  publishers 

•  a  copperplate  engraving  company 

•  a  nationally  known  label  printer 


Every  passing  month  adds  new  names  to  the  list  .  .  .  finds 
profitable  new  uses  for  Fotosetter  machines.  That’s  because  the 
Fotosetter  method  produces  clean,  sharp  composition  in  the 
form  you  need  for  platemaking. 

INTERTYPE,  FOTOSETTER,  FOTOFONT,  FOTOMAT  and  VISILITE  ore  registered  trademarks. 
Fofoset  in  Bodoni  and  Future  fomilias. 

for  photographic  composition 
look  to  Progressive  Intertype 

Intertype  Corporation 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles  15,  Cauf. 

Chicago  10,  III.  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

San  Francisco  11,  Cauf.  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Lid.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Montreal,  Winnip^,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
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His  outstanding  feature  stories,  news  articles  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  that  area  flow  in  a  never-ending  stream  to 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  Small  wonder  so  many  Wis¬ 
consinites  make  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  a  daily  read¬ 
ing  habit!  And  because  of  these  local  stories,  they  read  it 
THOROUGHLY,  just  like  a  home  town  newspaper.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  has  earned  the  enviable  reputation  of  the  “Big  City 
Newspaper  with  Home  Town  Appeal.” 

As  a  national  advertiser,  you  benefit  from  this  cover 
to  cover  reading.  Your  ads  pay  big  dividends  because 
.  .  .  like  a  home  town  newspaper  .  .  .  they  are  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  read.  Yet  you  enjoy  ECONOMY,  too,  for  you 
receive  this  readership  through  the  coverage  and  con¬ 
venience  of  a  metropolitan  daily  press.  Let  us  tell  you 
more.  Write  Department  “A.” 


So  ends  the  tragic  tale  of  a  lovely,  disillusioned  Indian 
maiden  who  dashed  herself  on  the  rocks  and  started  the 
legend'of  Maiden  Rock.  It  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  when  she  jumped  to  her  doom,  and  near  the  point 
of  her  fateful  leap  now  stands  the  town  of  Maiden  Rock, 
Wisconsin.  Such  an  historical  twist  is  NEWS,  and  the 
proud  people  of  Maiden  Rock  were  pleased  as  punch  not 
long  ago  when  they  saw  pictures  and  a  feature  story 
about  their  home  town  on  the  pages  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

Western  Wisconsin  reporter-photographer  Earl  Chapin 
of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  staff  was  the  man  behind 
those  words  and  pictures.  In  Maiden  Rock  and  all  over 
Western  Wisconsin,  he  tracks  down  and  writes  the  news 
that  Wisconsin  people  like  to  read  .  .  .  news  right  from 
their  local  scene. 
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When  the  Big  Boss  says:— 


W/liat  Our  l^eaderd  Sa 


SALES  - 


—Test  It  In 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Give  your  ideas  the  best  possible  opportunity  by 
first  selecting  the  Test  Market  that  has  everything. 
This  key  Central  New  York  Market  is  the  ideal 
cross-section,  U.  S.  A.  Every  basic  industry  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  in  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  region. 

This  diversity  insures  consistent  high  level  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  When  you’re  testing  new  products,  sales 
promotion  or  merchandising  ideas,  the  Central  New 
York  Market  can  give  you  the  right  answers — econ¬ 
omically,  too — when  you  choose  The  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Your  Budget  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
Buys  Complete  Coverage  of  this 
Important  Market  at  ONE  LOW  COST 

For  solid  coverage  and  highest  returns  per  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  this  responsive  market.  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers  are  consistently  tops.  Here’s  why! 


.  ciiricr ... 


Number  of  Family  Units. . 
Newspaper  Circulation 


..181,650 


Ml  MKMBS 

nOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


A  Word  to  Inductees  1 

To  THE  Editor:  Frequent  re-  < 
ports  from  the  Far  East  Com-  < 
mand,  particularly  from  Korea,  • 
and  other  field  commands  indicate  ^ 
a  great  lack  of  enlisted  public  in-  i 
formation  specialists.  They  are 
urgently  needed  to  carry  out  many  ' 
necessary  functions  to  assist  cor¬ 
respondents.  Among  men  inducted  ' 
into  the  service,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  fairly  large  number  l 
have  worked  on  newspapers.  In  ' 
addition,  there  are  certain  to  be 
young  men  who  have  studied  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  journalism,  photog-  ( 
raphy  and  other  techniques  of  the  ' 
news  media  in  college. 

I  believe  it  would  help  the  news 
media  and  would  certainly  help 
the  Army  if  we  knew  of  men  being 
inducted  with  the  above  qualifica¬ 
tions.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it  if  they  would  write  me.  We  can 
not  guarantee  that  each  qualified 
enlisted  man  will  go  directly  into 
public  information  work,  but  we 
can  write  to  his  commander  point¬ 
ing  out  the  soldier’s  abilities  and 
recommending  that  he  be  utilized. 

F.  L.  Parks, 

Major  General,  GS 
Chief  of  Information. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

62-Inch  Rolls 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  issue 
of  April  11,  (Page  11)  the  story 
about  the  Detroit  Free  Press  ex¬ 
pansion  program  states  that  we 
are  using  62Vi-inch  newsprint. 
We  never  ran  62V4-inch  rolls.  We 
are  currently  on  62-inch  roll 
width. 

Henry  C.  Lentz. 
Mechanical  Supt., 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Theater  for  The  People 

To  THE  Editor:  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge  from  55  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  or  show  business  there  has 
always  been  a  running  fight  be¬ 
tween  critics  and  producers.  Now 
they’re  at  it  again.  The  battle  of 
words  goes  on  in  Hartford  and 
Chicago  with  “Sic  ’em  husband, 
sic  ’em  bear”  coming  from  points 
as  far  removed  from  the  scats  of 
hostilities  as  Dallas  and  New 
York. 

The  embattled  Paladins  of  the 
press  beat  their  breasts  and  call 
down  imprecations  on  the  hos- 
tiles  in  the  name  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Showmen  wax  lach¬ 
rymose  and  declare  that  they  are 
persecuted. 

But,  in  all  the  controversy,  the 
bird  who  makes  both  critics  and 
producers  possible  is  ignored.  1 
refer  to  the  citizen  who  lays  down 


his  nickel  for  the  four-star  final 
or  four-eighty  for  a  ticket.  Is  he 
or  is  he  not  entitled  to  informa¬ 
tion  undiluted  with  opinion? 
When  the  food  editor  tells  his 
readers  about  a  new  product  he 
doesn’t  mess  his  story  with  surplus 
worda^.  The  police  reporter 
“tells  it  in  the  head,  tells  it  in 
the  lead,  tells  it  in  the  story.” 

Why  isn’t  the  prospective  thea¬ 
tre-goer  entitled  to  the  same  fac¬ 
tual  coverage? 

The  drama  critic  as  such  is,  so 
far  as  news  columns  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  passe  as  handset  or  a 
Washington  press. 

Calloused  by  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  playgoing  the  critic  can 
well  be  bored  where  the  average 
amusement  seeker  will  be  highly 
entertained  .  .  .  the  end  product 
of  what  he  laid  down  his  money 
for. 

The  worst  phase  of  Cassidyiso 
is  its  impact  on  the  fare  New 
York  producers  serve  their  guests. 
As  drops  of  water  eventually  wear 
away  stone  gradually  impresarios 
have  come  to  put  on  shows  for 
the  benefit  of  blase  journalists  and 
their  “intelligent”  disciples  with¬ 
out  heed  for  the  earthy  predelic- 
tions  of  the  solvent  if  uncultured 
masses. 

The  theatre  is  in  a  bad  way  and 
the  press  is  not  altogether  inno¬ 
cent. 

Esmonde  St.  Omar. 
Elmwood  Park,  Ill. 

•Skorl 

Headlines: 

McKay’s  Interior  Grumbles  and 
Rumbles.  —  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News. 


Pneumonia  Leads  Fatal  Deaths. 
— Decatur  (Ill.)  Review. 

■ 

4  Firemen  Hurt  Store  Blaze.— 
Quebec  (Que.)  Chronicle  Teh- 
graph. 

m 

Half  Women  Wave  Hair. — Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

■ 

Man’s  Nose  Injured  In  Fall  on 
Sidewalk.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

m 

Sea  Foods  To  Be  Aired. — Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
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A  newspaperman’s 
Dream  Cme  True  i 

r*  AR  from  the  hectic  bustle  $ 
^  of  the  city  •  •  in  Califor-  ^ 
nia*8  own  Paradise  -  -  the 
little  town  of  EDEN  -  -  -  -  ;; 

there  is  a  weekly  newspaper  ^ 
in  need  of  a  Young,  Ambili- 


COMMUNIST  editors  should  watch  those  capitalistic-antagonistic 
cross-word  puzzles.  One  in  Die  Wahrheit  (Truth),  the  Commit 
sheet  in  Hanover,  Germany,  called  for  a  European  statesman.  Answc 
Tito,  an  arch-enemy  of  the  Soviet  since  Kremlin  break.  .  .  .  A1  Kriej 
bureau  manager  for  the  Steve  Hannagan  organization  at  Sun  Valiev 
Idaho,  sends  in  this  head  from  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Joiimk 
‘■Ski  Club  Elects  Brown  President,”  with  explanation  that  it’s  “so  In 
can  be  seen  in  snowstorm.”  .  .  .  Doral  Chenoweth,  city  editor,  Blut- 
field  (W.  Va. )  Daily  Telegraph,  calls  attention  to  a  divorce  report  i 
his  paper  stating  that  “an  order  was  entered  directing  Martha  Blani 
to  have  two  children  before  the  court  on  May  13  at  9:30  a.m.”  .. 
The  HV/to  (Texas)  Times-Herald  quotes  the  police  chief:  “TIk 
vice  situation  in  Waco  is  the  best  I’ve  seen  it  in  a  long  time.” 

Laurie  Johnston,  for  the  last  three  years  a  reporter  at  the  Nn 
York  Times  and  formerly  Newsweek,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Porthk 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  Oregonian  and  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  ■( 
war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific,  is  author  it 


an  accredited 

“Elizabeth  Enters,”  a  biography  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  for  gU 
(Scribner's,  May  4).  She  covered  Elizabeth’s  tour  of  Canada  sit 
Washington  last  year.  Her  husband,  Richard  W.  Johnston,  assistat 
text  editor  of  Life,  formerly  for  seven  years  with  United  Press,  paith 
as  Pacific  war  correspondent,  selected  the  60  pictures.  They  iln 
have  collaborated  in  a  daughter,  their  first  child,  Dana  Mercdili 
Johnston.  .  .  .  Editor  Douglas  Meador,  Matador  (Texas)  Tribnit 
stuck  his  head  in  a  folder  to  investigate  its  habit  of  chewing  up  at 
spitting  out  mutilated  Tribunes,  got  his  hair  caught  in  the  gears 
had  a  handful  jerked  out  by  the  root.  Next  day  through  tte  nuA 
came  a  bobby  pin  from  an  anonymous  admirer. 


Dizzy  Diaiy 

— At  Long  Island  University  Polk  Memorial  Awards  lunchec' 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  Times  reporters  reveal  that  an  “Abou 
Washington”  column  will  appear  three  days  a  week  in  their  paper  soa 
on  alternate  days  with  the  “About  New  York”  column  of  Meye 
Berger.  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor.  New  York  World-Telegrtc. 
and  Sun,  says  he’s  well  pleased  with  public  reception  of  his  new  Sr 
urday  Magazine  section,  and  Edward  J.  Mowery,  same  paper,  a  Poll 
and  a  Pulitzer  winner,  remarks  that  he  has  accepted  an  invitation  tc 
make  an  important  journalism  lecture  next  Fall. 

— Bill  Fitzgerald,  Boston  Herald,  and  Mordaunt  (Freddy)  HaL 
Bell  Syndicate-NANA,  my  guests  at  lunch  in  the  restaurant  of  tbe 
New  York  Times,  and  talk  turns  to  our  former  association  on  tit 
New  York  Sun.  .  Another  old  Sunman,  Russell  A.  Gaines,  reports  Ix'i 
happy  in  a  new  job  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribrn^ 

— ^To  the  opening  of  Cole  Porter’s  tuneful  musical,  “Can-Cai" 


...and  ended  up  os  the 
grand  kind  of  movie 
every  newspaper  mon 
and  woman  will  wont  to 
■k  see... and  probably 
IJr  write  about, 


Columbia  University,  to  get  the  list  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  ta 
1953  from  John  J.  Hastings,  director  of  the  News  Office.  Duriii 
3-hour  wait  for  the  Trustees  to  O.K.  the  mimeographed  list,  CRorr 
Roboz,  New  York  Mirror,  consoles  himself  by  reviewing  plans  for  b 
trip  to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  later  in  the  week  for  the  opening  of  Hal" 
Ford’s  papers.  Reminds  of  the  time  Mordaunt  Hall  and  1  covert* 
the  opening  of  the  d<*k  of  Mr.  Ford’s  friend,  Thomas  A.  Edisoti.** 
Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  Alvin  H.  Goldstein,  himself  a  two-time  Pulio^ 
winner,  keeps  a  long-distance  line  open  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispci<' 
during  the  long  vigil.  H.  D.  (Doc)  Quigg,  U.P.,  whiles  away  the  ti«j 
by  suggesting  the  Trustees  ought  to  give  a  special  citation  to 
&  Publisher  without  eliciting  dissent.  Joe  Alvarez,  New  Work  Wotvi 
Telegram  and  Sun,  tells  about  the  time  Walter  Winchell  rushed  in^j 
the  pressrom  at  the  U.  S.  Court  House  when  Joe  was  sole  occupy- 
picked  up  the  Mirror  phone  and  tried  to  place  a  long-distance  » 
The  operator  told  him  someone  would  have  to  identify  him.  1* 
columnist  demanded  that  Joe  do  so.  The  reporter  says  he  truthful; 
blurted  over  the  telephone:  “I  never  saw  this  guy  before  in  my  W* 
When  the  winners  finally  were  revealed,  the  Clipper  was  pleased  to  *** 
that  a  native  of  his  home  county,  Wilkes,  in  North  Carolina,  and* 
former  fellow  reporter  for  the  Wilkes  Journal,  Willard  Cole,  uu* 
editor  of  the  Whiteville  (N.  C.)  News  Reporter,  was  a  winner—** 
his  courageous  campaign  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  9,  18^1 


Til*  fun,  Ihe  flavor,  of  Jane 
Mdlvaine't  true-to-life  book 
..  .and  what  happened  when 
she  and  husband  Bob  read 
the  ad,  took  the  bait,  and 
found  themselves  publishing 
a  small  town  weekly. 


UNIVtWSai  ihtern»tioiul1 


with  FRANK  McHUGH  GLADYS  GEORGE 
EDGAR  BUCHANAN  •  PALMER  LEE 
REGIS  TOOMEY  JANEDARWELL 

'aei  V  JEU'u  )•  DW  l'£9[L  iiiBnE  S' WW  [((fill  •  Di^i^ 
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oir  wnore  than  ever 

no  other  wtawne  wvill  do 


There  have  been  many  other 
Buick  Roadmasters  over  the 
years— each  honestly  named. 

But  never  before  such  a  one  as  this. 

For  this  is  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Roadmaster  powered  with  the 
world’s  most  advanced  V8  engine, 
and  unequaled  in  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  in  all  50  years  of  Buick 
history. 

This  is  the  one  with  188  horse¬ 
power  and  the  fuel  economy  of  an 
8.5  to  1  compression  ratio  — 
America’s  highest. 

This  is  the  one  wdth  the  sensational 
Twin-Turbine  Dynaflow  Drive 
where  getaway  is  far  swifter, 
quieter,  more  efficient  —  and  all 
speed  ranges  utterly  smooth. 

This  is  the  one  with  a  wider  front 
tread  and  newly  calibrated  coil 
springs  on  all  four  wheels  for  an 
even  better  ride,  an  even  softer 


cradling,  an  even  steadier  and 
more  level  road  track. 

This  is  the  one  with  still  greater 
braking  action  for  surer,  safer 
stops,  and  Power  Brakes*  to 
reduce  pedal  pressure  effort  by 
5<yr. 

This  is  the  one  w’ith  Power  Steer¬ 
ing  at  no  extra  cost,  with  far  more 
maneuverability,  with  shorter 
turning  radius. 

This  is  the  one  with  the  luxurious 
comfort  of  spacious  interiors, 
nylon  fabrics,  rubber-base  carpet¬ 
ing,  and  one-piece  panoramic 
windows  front  and  rear. 

This  is  the  one  with  such  finer 
acoustics,  and  so  much  more  com¬ 
plete  body  engineering,  that  it  is 
the  quietest  Buick  ever  built. 

This  is,  in  literal  truth,  the  greatest 
Buick  in  fifty  great  years  —  the 
Roadmaster  that  brings  new 


renown  to  a  world-renowned  name. 
It  is  a  car  you  can  see  and  sample 
at  your  Buick  dealer’s  this  very 
week.  Why  not  call  him  and 
arrange  a  demonstration? 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 
^Optional  at  extra  cost. 

Television  freof-the  BUICK  CIRCUS  HOUR- 
every  fourth  Tuesdoy 


When  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 
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The  New  York  Times 
continues  to  gain  circulation 

Up  33,690  weekdays 

Net  paid  sale  Mondays  through  Fridays  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31  averaged  541,087 


Up  30,389  Sundays 

Net  paid  sale  Sundays  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31  averaged  1,182,015 

Figures  from  Publisher's  Stotemertf  to  Audit  Bureou  of  Citculotions 


There’s  a  simple  reason  why  more  and  more  readers  are  attracted  to  The  New 
York  Times  these  days.  The  Times  is  alert  and  vigorous,  alive  and  interesting, 
awake  and  enterprising.  It’s  different  from  any  other  newspaper  you  know.  It 
appeals  to  men  and  women  with  active  minds  who  lead  active  lives.  Readers 
like  that  get  more  out  of  The  Times  because  there’s  more  in  The  Times.  And 
when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  new’spaper,  so  do  advertisers.  Which  explains 
the  34-year  leadership  of  The  Times  in  advertising  in  the  New  York  market. 
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Wechsler  Implores  ASNE 
To  Speak  Out  Eloquently 


Offers  Evidence  of  Intimidation 
As  McCarthy  Starts  Media  List 


Washington — James  A.  Wechs¬ 
ler,  editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
asked  his  fellow  members  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  this  week  to  study  the 
500-page  record  of  his  examination 
by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy’s 
Senate  Investigations  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  determine  whether  the  So¬ 
ciety  should  “speak  out  eloquent¬ 
ly”  against  what  he  regards  as  in¬ 
timidation  of  the  press. 

A  day  before  the  hearing  tran¬ 
script  was  made  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Friday  morning  news¬ 
papers.  Senator  McCarthy  had  as¬ 
signed  Harvey  Matusow,  a  former 
member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
to  “the  monumental  task”  of  com¬ 
piling  a  list  of  persons  whom  he 
knew  as  Communists  working  in 
the  news  media  fields  in  New 
York  City. 

Widely  known  as  a  professional 
anti-Communist,  Mr.  Matusow  is 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  E&P 
was  informed  at  guild  headquar¬ 
ters.  He  is  listed  as  a  free-lance 
writer  and  a  member-at-large  in 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York.  .At  one  time  in  “1946  or 
1947”  he  worked  briefly  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News,  a  Harlem  weekly; 
later  he  was  an  editorial  assistant 
at  Counterattack,  the  anti-subver¬ 
sive  organ;  and  he  wrote  a  series, 
“Ex-Red  in  FBI,”  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  in  February,  1952. 

Time  for  Thorough  Job 

Mr.  .Matusow  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  giver  of  testimony  to  in¬ 
vestigating  groups  and  he  has  said 
that  he  joined  the  Communist 
Party  in  1947  and  quit  it  in  1951. 
During  1950,  he  testified,  he 
worked  as  an  informer  for  the 
FBI. 

The  instruction  from  Senator 
McCarthy  was  for  Mr.  Matusow 
to  take  his  time  and  “do  it  thor- 
oiq^ly”  in  making  up  the  list 
'vhich  presumably  would  contain 
itames  of  newspapermen,  particu¬ 
larly  any  fellow  travelers  who  had 
tnfiltrated  the  guild.  Mr.  Matu- 
told  the  McCarthy  committee 
that  the  guild  is  anti-communist 


but  “there  were  Communists  in 
it.” 

Louis  F.  Budenz,  former  Daily 
Worker  editor  who  is  an  active 
anti-Communist,  also  has  been 
asked  to  supply  media  names  to 
the  Senate  group. 

In  other  phases  of  the  anti-red 
investigations  touching  on  the 
press  this  week,  several  persons 
prominent  in  the  U.  S.-sponsored 
newspapers  in  Germany  were 
tagged  as  agents  of  the  Soviet 
fiont;  Cedric  H.  Belfrage,  editor 
of  the  left-wing  National  Guard¬ 
ian,  refused  to  say  whether  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Russian  spy 
ring  while  serving  in  the  British 
intelligence  service;  Edward  J. 
Fitzgerald,  author  and  book  critic, 
declined  to  testify  as  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  identified  as 
an  occasional  book  reviewer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  New  York  Times. 

Wechsler  Given  Support 

The  Wechsler  testimony  was 
made  public  after  the  Post  editor, 
an  admitted  former  Communist 
in  the  1930s  who  has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  anti-Communist  for  a  number 
of  years,  had  met  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy’s  request  for  a  list  of  Com¬ 
munists  whom  Mr.  Wechsler 
knew  or  with  whom  he  had  asso¬ 
ciated. 

Abiding  Mr.  Wechsler’s  con¬ 
cern  lest  defenseless  people  get 
hurt,  the  Senator  said  he  planned 
to  give  the  list  to  the  FBI  and  not 
make  it  public.  The  60-odd 
names,  he  said,  included  some 
well  known  Communists  and  “a 
few  names  that  offhand  I  didn’t 
recognize.” 

Some  newspapers  editorially 
sided  with  Mr.  Wechsler  on  the 
issue  of  press  intimidation  even 
before  the  record  was  freed  for 
general  review.  They  included: 

N  ew  sday  of  Long  Island — 
“What  McCarthy  really  wanted  to 
do  was  to  intimidate  Wechsler 
ard,  through  him,  all  the  editors 
of  anti-McCarthy  papers  in  the 
country.” 

Louisville  Courier-J  o  urn  a  I — 
“We  trust  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  are  as  dis¬ 


turbed  as  this  one  is  by  the  clear 
attempt  to  silence  press  criticism. 

.  .  .  We  heartily  endorse  Mr. 
Wechsler’s  own  demand  that  the 
ASNE  study  the  transcript  of  this 
bullying  private  hearing  and  con¬ 
demn  the  performance  with  all 
the  vigor  their  united  power  can 
command.” 

Washington  Post  —  “Senator 
McCarthy  has  now  put  editors 
and  other  newspapermen  on  no¬ 
tice  that  criticism  of  him  in  the 
press  may  subject  the  writer  to  a 
summons  and  a  star  chamber 
grilling  by  the  Senator’s  private 
auto  de  fe.  .  .  .  There  should  have 
been  an  outraged  scream  from 
every  Senator  brought  up  in  the 
American  tradition.” 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
supported  Mr.  Wechsler’s  demand 
for  release  of  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  closed  hearing.  “One  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  for  all  this,”  the 
paper  said,  “is  that  it  represents  a 
reprisal  for  Wechsler’s  editorial 
criticism  of  McCarthy.” 

Asks  for  ASNE  Committee 

.At  a  press  conference  May  7, 
Mr.  Wechsler  said  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  forward  a  copy  of  the 
committee  transcript  at  once  to 
Basil  Walters,  president  of  ASNE, 
with  the  request  that  he  designate 
an  appropriate  committee  to 
study  it. 

“1  believe,”  he  said,  “such  a 
committee  will  agree  that  this 
hearing  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  freedom  of 
all  newspapers.” 

“Basically,”  he  declared,  “the 
proceedings  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  books.  1  was  called  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  1  edit  has 
been  fighting  Joe  McCarthy.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  my  hearings  McCarthy 
had  announced  that  he  had  broad¬ 
ened  his  inquiry  to  cover  alleged 
subversives  in  all  media.  1  said  at 
the  start  that  his  attack  on  the 
Post  was  the  prelude  to  a  large- 
scale  assault  on  all  independent 
journalism — an  attack  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  levelled  in  one  form  or 
another  against  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  have  criticized 
him. 

“1  hope  the  ASNE  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  attack  promptly  and 
speak  out  eloquently.” 

He  said  he  would  emphasize 
these  points: 

“1.  .Although  1  was  initially 
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summoned  for  questioning  by 
Senator  McCarthy  on  18  hours’ 
notice,  on  the  pretext  that  a  book 
1  had  written  was  found  on  the 
Information  Service  library  over¬ 
seas  shelf,  the  record  shows  that 
the  committee  is  still  uncertain 
which  book  it  was  or  where  it 
was  found.  In  one  section  of  the 
transcript  McCarthy  asserts  that 
my  biography  of  John  L.  Lewis 
was  so  discovered;  that  happens 
to  be  a  clearly  anti-Communist 
book.  In  other  places  the  com¬ 
mittee's  counsel,  having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  abroad,  says 
he  has  not  yet  received  definite 
word  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
book.  Beyond  these  conflicting 
statements  the  books  are  virtually 
ignored  in  the  hearings  and  it 
would  seem  clear  that  my  work 
a‘  an  author  was  of  secondary, 
if  any,  interest  to  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

“2.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
committee  is  officially  authorized 
to  investigate  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  information  centers,  a  major 
portion  of  the  hearing  was  devoted 
to  critical  examination  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  personnel  of  the  (New 
York)  Post.  Among  the  matters 
explored  by  McCarthy  were: 

“The  Post’s  failure  to  praise  the 
investigative  work  of  Senator  Jen- 
ner  and  Congressman  Velde  and 
‘other’  congressional  investiga¬ 
tions.  Modesty  obviously  forbade 
him  to  mention  his  own  name  but 
the  charge  was  obviously  most 
relevant  to  him;  for  we  have 
criticized  McCarthy  far  more  vig¬ 
orously  than  anyb^y  else. 

“The  presence  on  the  Post  as 
staff  members  or  contributors  of 
four  men  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  opponents  of  communism 
for  anywhere  from  10  to  15  years 
but  who  had  some  connection 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Wechsler  to  ASNE 

continued  from  page  1 

with  the  communist  movement  in 
the  1930’s. 

“Criticism  voiced  in  the  Post 


think,  give  you  some  special  privi¬ 
lege? 

Wechsler:  Senator,  I  believe 
that  the  question  of  whether  a  man 
is  called  obviously  would  depend 
for  one  thing  on  the  content  of 
the  book. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  of 


of  the  specific  actions  of  certain  Missouri  drew  the  admission  from  publishers  cause  to  believe 


$  Parity  Helps  Mills; 
iBoard  Rejects  Pay  Hike 

Two  DEVELOPMENTS  this  week  pressing  the  belief  that  the  indus- 


ex-communists,  notably  Louis  Bu- 
denz.  When  grave  issues  of  fact 


Senator  McCarthy  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  doesn’t  know  what  Wech- 


gave  publishers  cause  to  believe  try’s  financial  welfare  and  the 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  workers’  living  standard  must  r^ 
price  of  newsprint  in  the  near  fu-  ceive  equal  consideration,  rejected 


arose  between  Budenz  and  Joseph  are  part  of  the  foreign  present  base  price  of  the  request  for  higher  wages  bt 

Alsop  on  which  Alsop  was  able  jj^rary  Then  he  asked  Wechsler  S>'26  a  ton  has  prevailed  for  al-  employes  of  the  Donnaconm 

to  offer  first-hand  testimony  and  ^  ^  most  a  year  mills  in  Quebec.  It  recommended 

Budenz  offered  hearsay,  the  Post  s^^uted  by  this  committee'’’’  The  1-  ‘loHur  returned  to  a  gradual  transition  to  a  42-hour- 

confessedly  backed  Alsop.  editor  replied*  “I  believe  the  ob-  virtual  parity  with  the  Canadian  week.  Other  mill  contract  nego- 

“Editorial  criticism  of  the  FBI  ject  of  this  proceeding  was  a  re-  dollar  and  there  was  considerable  tiations  were  deferred  until  Junt 

published  on  a  few  widely-scat-  prisal  against  the  Post  for  its  fight  speculation  in  foreign  exchange  tc  give  unions  and  manufacturer!  | 

tered  occasions.  against  the  chairman  of  this  com-  on  the  possibility  it  would  regain  an  opportunity  to  assess  curreni 

“3.  On  the  basis  of  these  inde-  mittee.  I  believe  1  would  not  be  premium  relationship.  Canadian  conditions, 
pendent  editorial  stands.  Me-  here  if  I  were  not  the  editor  of  newsprint  firms,  which  collect  The  trade  deficit  with  the  U.  S. ! 
Carthy  reportedly  linked  the  edi-  the  Post  and  I  did  not  engage  in  dollars  for  their  product,  to  which  was  attributed  a  cause . 

torial  policy  of  the  Post  with  that  such  a  fight.”  have  been  blaming  losses  in  net  for  decline  in  the  relative  valued 

of  the  Daily  Worker— despite  our  McCarthy:  Did  you  feel,  Mr.  revenue  on  the  loss  in  exchange,  the  Canadian  dollar,  was  to  be  a 

steadfast  support  of  this  country’s  Wechsler,  that  it  is  your  status  as  Around  the  time  of  the  last  price  major  point  in  Prime  Minister  St 

piogram  of  resistance  to  Soviet  a  newspaperman  which  gives  you  increase  the  U.  S.  dollar  had  Laurents  personal  appeal  to  the: 

aggression  and  the  long  record  of  some  special  immunity  or  do  you  dipped  to  96Vi  cents.  It  was  last  Eisenhower  Administration  to  re- 1 

attacks  on  the  Post  published  in  feel  we  have  the  same  right  to  at  Par  with  the  Canadian  dollar  lax  tariff  barriers  on  a  variety  d 

the  Daily  Worker.  call  newsmen  as  we  have  lawyers  ®n  March  7,  1952,  after  having  Dominion  products.  Newsprini 


confessedly  backed  Alsop. 


editor  replied:  “I  believe  the  ob- 


“Editorial  criticism  of  the  FBI  ject  of  this  proceeding  was  a  re¬ 
published  on  a  few  widely-scat-  prisal  against  the  Post  for  its  fight 
tered  occasions.  aeainst  the  chairman  of  this  com- 


“4.  While  rendering  these  judg-  and  doctors?  been  at  $1.10  for  a  long  pi 

ments  of  the  Post  and  its  editor,  Wechsler:  I  ask  no  special  arbitration  board, 

Senator  McCarthy  simultaneously  immunity.  I  say  only  that  I  be-  ' 

declared  on  two  occasions  that  he  lieve  I  am  here  because  I  am  a  —  —  ■  ^  •  g 

does  not  read  the  Post  and  has  no  newspaperman  and  because  of  Y^IC©  PfOiDOlT  S 
desire  to  do  so.  When  I  offered  to  what  I  have  done  as  a  newspaper- 
submit  all  the  editorials  I  have  man.  ^0q1  Qofo 


been  at  $1.10  for  a  long  period,  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  t 
2.  An  arbitration  board,  ex-  1913. 


written  as  editor  of  the  Post — in  Right  to  Scream  Not  Denied  _  ___ 

McCarthy  repeated  his  conten-  PrGSS  FloreUP 
resistance  to  personV  other  than  press  r!v.l 

communist  aggression  in  Korea —  _ _  j  i  New  Orleans,  La. — ^The  rival 

the  Senator  said  he  would  not  be  ghareed  WecLier  w^ith'^'-shoutina  here  exchanged  edi- 

interested  in  seeing  then,.-  £Th1s  "TnterfcrenS  wfth  tS!  bTa  ?ev'Lt'  ‘de’ 

Pn“™  ■’".’“"rh  ‘‘°d,  '”■“■■■  ■  H  -  h  ■ ,  ">  iSgato?  STem  r^. 

In  support  of  his  accusation  that  It  puts  me  in  mind,  he  said,  cionn 

Senator  McCarthy  is  attempting  “of  so  many  people  screaming  ^  storv  ^ 

to  punish  a  non-subservient  press,  that  their  right  to  scream  has  been  _ ^ 

Mr.  Wechsler  invited  attention  t(^  denied.  I  have  not  found  that 

several  passages  in  the  steno-  your  right  ,0  scream  has  been  de.  on  a  tugidve  charge 

graphic  record.  Typical  was  this;  nied  you  at  ail.  I  have  not  found  ®  A  ' 


interested  in  seeing  them.” 
Question  of  Special  Privilege 
In  support  of  his  accusation  that 


torial  blows  this  week  over  the  co¬ 
operation  given  by  a  revenue  de¬ 
partment  investigator  to  Item  re¬ 
porters  working  on  a  vice  clean- 


xypiccti  wcib  llliai.  iiitu  jtviu  ai  an.  i  nave  iiui  luuiiu  j  C#  #  fKo  RETIRES — Louis  H.  Rose,  71. 

McCarthy:  If  you  were  not  a  to  distort  and  twist  ^  Richter  was  an  ilSvestf-  («bovc)  director  of  circulation  d 

newspaper  man,  do  you  think  we  news  has  been  interfered  with  J  ^  J  ,he"  state  revenue  de- 

would  have  a  right  to  call  you  as  since  you  have  been  here.  I  may  ^ator  tor  the  state  revenue  de  ^ 

an  author  whose  works  are  being  say  again,  just  so  you  n«d  not  P  p  .  .  .  j  horn,  longtime  aide,  succeeds  hm 

used  in  the  information  program!  'm'  resf Ld  trS  to  se!^he prostitution  He  further  sai^ 

knowing  that  you  have  been  as  mated  that  Wechsler  is  still  a  mem-  .  .  ..  information  on 

high  in  the  communist  program  as  of  the  party  or  that  McCarthy  ‘  identifying  himself  as  an  '"formation  on  police  pa> 

you  have  been?  Does  the  fact  that  '"smuated  you  were  valuable  to  “undercover '^mln”  for  the  state  it  n,  the  state 

you  are  a  newspaper  man,  you  ‘^e  communist  movement.  I  may  The  Item  contacted  the  st « 

^  say  your  purported  reformation  ,  said  he  had  already  revenue  department,  and  as  a  re 

■  does  not  convince  me  at  all.  Jumed  over  his  evidence  to  the  jult  Richter  was  employed  for  a 

F.  *  P  IMIYFV  “I  know  if  I  were  head  of  the  four-week  investigation. 
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does  not  convince  me  at  all. 

“I  know  if  I  were  head  of  the 


Item. 

States’  managing  editor  Frank 


AdvertisiDE  News  IS  Communist  party  and  I  had  Jim  *,,'irrIf„lTr«‘havrf.3hin<r‘.n  “All  information  obtained  dur- 

CarMnne  ®  . Wechsler  come  to  Moscow  and  Allen  refused  to  have  anything  to  course  of  this  investiga- 


do  with  Richter  at  the  time.  tion  is  being  turned  over  to  tin 

Succeeding  disclosures  that  the  three-man  citizens’  committee.” 
Item  had  worked  with  the  revenue  j^e  Item  contended  it  is  “stand- 


.  Wechsler  come  to  Moscow  and  ,ng  the  course  ot  this  invesug. 

Cireulation".:::: il  discovered  this  bright  man,  ap-  %ucc^Jng  disc^^^^^^^  the  being  turned  over  to  tht 

Classified  Clinic  .  30  Patently  a  good  writer.  I  would  ^o^d  three-man  citizens  committw. 

Editorial  38  say:  ‘Mr.  Wechsler,  when  you  go  .f  The  Item  contended  it  is  stano- 

Equipment  Review  ‘  ’  49-55  back  to  the  United  States,  you  will  department  and  Richter  in  a  state-  ^^d  procedure  here  and  elsewhen 

Journalism  Education  .  48  break  with  the  Communist  Party,  invesUgalion  for  government  agencies  to  woit 

Newspaper  Law  .  34  you  will  make  general  attacks  a  senes  of  editorials  among  an  individual  newspaper-d 

Personals  .  39  against  communism,  and  then  you  \.  ...  a  newspaper  supplies  an  original 

Photography  .  57  will  be  our  ring  leader  in  trying  to  Tfonn  tl  I'P  *^’P 


Personals  .  39 

Photography  .  57 

Promotion  .  32 

Radio-TV  .  44 


le  three  newspapers.  newspaper  supplies  an  original 

Police  charged  the  revenue  de-  jjp  or  can  help  develop  needed  in- 


and  dig  out  the  specific  traitors  investigation  whose  reports  “Accordingly,  the  revenue  ^ 


Practice  Defended 

Item  editor  George  Chaplin  ex- 


partment  allowed  Item  reported 
to  work  with  Richter.” 

The  States  demanded  the  sta« 
revenue  department  explain  “abo^ 


Kawaao-i  v  .  44  and  dig  out  the  specific  traitors  ®  tJ'  ^  “Accordingly,  the  revenue  * 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  who  are  hurting  our  country.”  Item.  partment  allowed  Item  reported 

^®P  .  McCarthy  continued:  “The  mere  Practice  Defended  to  work  with  Richter.” 

Takes  .  2  fact  that  you  happen  to  have  an  Item  editor  George  Chaplin  ex-  The  States  demanded  the  ^ 

wk  t  ’c .  intrest  in  the  paper  does  not  grant  plained:  revenue  department  explain  ab^ 

wnat  Headers  say  .  2  immunity.”  “Some  weeks  ago  a  man  who  the  way  the  department  is  speiw- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Senators  Jackson  and  Symington  identified  himself  as  Jack  Richter  ing  the  pubUc’s  money.”  ^ 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  ^'‘^ced  the  record  of  Wechsler  came  into  the  Item.  Revenue  Collector  FonJ.e"®‘  .  I 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  college  days  and  agreed  “Richter  said  he  had  lived  in  quoted  as  saying  it  was  his 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  ^hat  his  entire  adult  performance  New  Orleans  for  a  number  of  standing  the  Item  had  compic 
and  the  date  of  issue.  wholly  inconsistent  with  com-  months  and  had  information  on  its  association  with  Richter  w 

‘ _  munist  objectives.  bars  which  were  also  houses  of  the  revenue  department  hired  n"®' 
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2  Weeklies  Win  Pulitzer 
Prizes  For  Anti-KKK  War 


2  Local  Reporting  Awards 
Go  to  Providence,  New  York 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  first  Pulitzer  Prizes  ever 
awarded  to  weekly  newspapers 
were  won  by  two  small  Southern 
weekly  papers — with  a  combined 
circulation  of  less  than  7,000 — 
for  their  courageous  campaign  re¬ 
sulting  in  conviction  of  more  than 
100  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

iliilllliIIIIIII1llllllllllll!lllllf:i!i|!lil^^ 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

Meritorious  Public  Service  — 
Whiteville  fN.  C.)  News  Reporter 
and  Tabor  City  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

Local  Reporting  —  Reporters 
and  news  pbotograpbcrs  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin;  Edw'ard  J.  Mow- 
eiy,  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 

National  Reporting  —  Don 
Whitehead,  Associated  Press. 

International  Reporting  —  Aus¬ 
tin  Wehrwein,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Editorial  Writing  —  Vermont 
Connecticut  Royster,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Cartoons — Edward  D.  Kuekes, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

News  Photography  —  William 
M.  Gallagher,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Special  Citation  —  New  York 
Times. 

The  coveted  Meritorious  Public 
Service  awards  were  given  the 
Whiieville  (N.  C.)  News  Reporter 
and  the  Tabor  City  (N.  C.)  Trib¬ 
une,  published  independently,  for 
their  successful  2-year  fight  against 
racial  and  religious  hatred.  Wil¬ 
lard  Cole  and  W.  Horace  Carter, 
editors  of  the  News  Reporter  and 
Tribune,  respectively,  faced  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  personal  violence 
and  political  intimidation  to  battle 
against  the  KKK  with  editorials, 
news  stories,  cartoons  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  (E&P,  Feb.  16,  1952, 
pap  13). 

"I  would  be  lying  if  1  said  1 
haven’t  been  afraid,”  Mr.  Cole 
told  E&P  at  the  time,  “but  the 
mission  of  a  newspaper  editor  is 
to  voice  convictions,  not  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  own  misgivings.” 

Packed  a  Rod 

On  the  advice  of  the  sheriff,  Mr. 
Cole  carried  a  revolver  at  all 
times.  Thomas  L.  Hamilton,  Im¬ 
perial  Wizard  of  the  Klan  for 


North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  serving  a  4-year  term  as 
a  result  of  the  newspaper  drive. 

Mr.  Carter  was  graduated  from 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
founded  the  Tribune  in  1946  and 
in  1950  founded  the  .Atlantic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  now  pub¬ 
lishes  two  other  weekly  papers  in 
addition  to  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Cole  began  work  on  the 
Wilkes  Journal,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C.,  was  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  in 
1947  became  editor  of  the  White- 
ville  newspaper. 

Local  Reporting 

-A  Local  Reporting  award  went 
to  reporters  and  photographers  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin  for  their  co¬ 
operative.  comprehensive  and 
courageous  coverage  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  bank  robber  last  Sept. 
30.  (E&P,  Oct.  4,  1952,  pages  12 
and  55). 

.An  escaped  patient  from  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital  held  up  a  bank.  Min¬ 
utes  after  the  police  radio  flashed 
the  news.  Journal  and  Bulletin  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  were  on 
the  trail  of  the  robber  as  he 
raced  through  the  streets,  pursued 
by  the  police.  The  robber  finally 
abandoned  his  car  in  Pawtucket, 
ran  into  a  house  and  held  two 
women  as  hostages  in  an  hour- 
long  siege,  punctuated  with  gun¬ 
fire  in  which  one  policeman  was 
killed.  Newspapermen  stood  side 
by  side  with  the  policemen 
throughout  the  action.  Photog¬ 
raphers  took  positions  on  all  sides 
of  the  house,  resulting  in  several 
unusual  pictures  of  the  robber’s 
attempts  to  flee. 

Among  those  receiving  by-lines 
for  their  stories  or  pictures  were 
Thomas  H.  Stevens,  photogra¬ 
pher,  whose  pictures  taken  from 
the  front  of  the  house  received 
top  play  throughout  the  country; 
George  Popkin,  Thomas  L.  Forbes, 


Carter  Cole 


John  J.  Clarke.  Joseph  A.  Kelly 
and  Frederick  C.  Calcutt.  report¬ 
ers;  Robert  F.  McCrystal,  H.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hall,  John  P.  Callahan, 
Frank  J.  Farley,  Harry  A.  Scheer 
and  Clinton  H.  Gram,  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Mowery's  Achievement 

.A  7-year  successful  fight  to  un¬ 
do  a  legal  wrong  that  had  sen¬ 
tenced  Louis  J.  Hoffner  to  life 
imprisonment  in  1941  on  a  rob¬ 
bery  -  and  -  murder  charge  won  a 
Local  Reporting  award  for  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Mowery.  staff  reporter 
for  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  (E&P,  Nov.  29,  1952, 
page  16;  Dec.  13,  page  44;  Dec. 
27.  page  8). 

Mr.  Hoffner  was  freed  last  No¬ 
vember.  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Mr.  Mowery  and  his  news¬ 
paper.  In  1945,  another  prisoner, 
Bertram  Campbell,  was  vindicated 
by  the  inquisitive  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporter  after  serving  a  4-year 
term  on  a  false  conviction  of  for¬ 
gery. 

The  reporter  located  missing 
witnesses,  won  support  from  seven 
of  the  jurors  who  sat  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  trial,  aroused  public  sympathy 
and  organized  a  committee  to  help 
analyze  and  refute  arguments  on 
the  validity  of  the  trial. 

Ohio-born  Ed  Mowery  has  won 
many  awards  in  his  1 1  years  with 
the  World-Telegram.  Only  last 
week  he  received  a  Polk  Me¬ 
morial  .Award  from  Long  Island 
University.  In  recognition  of  his 
efforts  in  the  Hoffner  case,  Mr. 
Mowery  was  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  of  the  New 
York  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts 
Bar  .Association,  an  honor  never 
before  received  by  a  layman. 

National  Reporting 

Don  Whitehead.  Associated 
Press,  won  the  National  Report¬ 
ing  award  for  his  4,4()0-word 
story  of  President-elect  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  visit  to  Korea,  released  last 
Dec.  6.  It  was  reprinted  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  by  the  AP  under  title 
of  “The  Great  Deception.”  ( E&P, 
Dec.  13,  1952,  page  13). 

In  a  personal  call  to  the  AP, 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — which  played  the  story 
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Medal-Makers 

Crusading  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  lias  accounted  for 
more  Pulitzer  medals  than  any 
other  one  cause  in  journalism. 
This  year’s  is  the  fourth  such 
award.  Other  recipients  have 
been  the  New  York  World  in 
1922,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  in  1923, 
and  the  Cplumbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer-Sun  in  1926. 


on  the  front  page — termed  Mr. 
Whitehead’s  account  “a  beautiful 
job  of  reporting  and  writing — one 
of  the  most  gifted  stories  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  read.  The 
beauty  of  it  was  that  it  was  so 
simply  written,  and  therefore  so 
moving  —  without  any  touch  of 
overflowing  language  or  fancy 
writing.” 

Virginia-born  Mr.  Whitehead 
studied  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  and  joined  the 
AP  in  Memphis  in  1935.  For  his 
correspondence  in  World  War  11, 
he  was  awarded  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Army’s  Medal  of  Freedom,  award¬ 
ed  to  only  19  selected  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  covered  both  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Stevenson  in  the  last 
political  campaign. 

International  Reporting 
.A  series  of  26  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  intimate  economic,  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  ties  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  won 
for  Austin  C.  Wehrwein.  financial 
reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  the  International  Reporting 
award.  The  series,  entitled  “Can¬ 
ada’s  New  Century,”  began  last 
Oct.  30  and  ran  to  the  end  of 
1952.  , 

The  stories  were  immediately 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  In  answer  to  requests,  the 
Journal  reprinted  more  than  5,000 
copies  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Wehrwein,  a  native  of 
Texas,  has  been  on  the  Journal 
staff  since  1937.  From  1940  to 
1943,  he  worked  for  the  Journal, 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  in  Madison,  Wis., 
and  in  Washington.  He  was  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  11, 
serving  on  the  Shanghai  edition 
of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Editorial  Writing 
The  Editorial  Writing  award 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Promotion  Men  Get 
Fence-Mending  Tips 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEW  NNPA  OFFICERS— Left  to  right.  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providcw 


Journal-Bulletin,  first  vicepresident;  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Grai 
Rapids  Press,  second  vicepresident;  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  at 
Tribune,  president;  and  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor,  Detroit  Fm 
Press  and  Miami  Herald,  convention  speaker. 


Detroit  —  Selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  public  and  advertisers 
must  begin  in  the  papers’  own 
backyards  where  many  of  their 
fences  need  mending,  promotion 
managers  were  told  here  this 
week. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association’s  three-day 
convention  was  attended  by  more 
than  250  members  and  guests. 
Speakers  from  the  fields  of  circu¬ 
lation,  retail,  general  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  offered  specific 
suggestions  for  improving  the  sales 
ability  and  service  of  newspapers 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  warning  that  newspapers 
are  failing  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  problem  and  interests  of 
retail  advertisers. 

2.  Many  newspapers  take  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  liberties  that 
they  would  not  allow  their  adver¬ 
tisers  to  take  in  their  own  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

3.  Newspapers  should  do  more 
to  advertise  themselves  as  distinct 
personalities. 

4.  There  must  be  more  local 
effort  to  make  the  favorite  outlet 
of  retail  advertisers  equally  as 
popular  with  national  advertisers. 

5.  Exercise  judgment  to  see  that 
promotional  efforts  don’t  become 
too  scattered,  or  too  widely  di¬ 
vergent  to  remain  coherent. 

6.  Sell  the  publisher  and  the 


“It  so  happened  that  in  our 
agency,  our  TV  advertising  in¬ 
creased  considerably  last  year 
(1952),  but  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  also  increased — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  maintained 
the  same  percentage  of  our  vol¬ 
ume  in  newspapers  in  1952  as  we 
did  in  1951.  As  long  as  this  con¬ 
dition  continues,  the  skeptics  have 
little  facts  for  drawing  negative 
conclusions  in  connection  with 
newspaper  vs.  TV  competition.” 

Lewis  B.  Sappington,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandising 
and  publicity  for  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit’s  leading  department 
store,  bluntly  told  his  audience 
that  retailers  can  get  along  with 
less  newspaper  advertising,  and 
many  may  do  so  in  the  immediate 
future. 

He  warned  that  newspapers  are 
failing  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  selling  and  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailers,  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  their  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  granted. 

“How  often  do  the  heads  of 
your  newspapers  contact  the  heads 
of  stores  to  show  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  affairs  of 
merchantsT’  he  asked. 

He  declared  newspapers  have 
“unknown  competition”  today 
which  they  cannot  see — “the  profit 
motive.” 


gestions  which  aid  retailers  to  util¬ 
ize  their  advertising  more  effec¬ 
tively. 

“Based  on  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “plenty  of  money 
now  being  spent  for  newspaper 
retail  advertising  could  be  saved, 
with  little  or  no  harm  to  retail 
sales.” 

Earlier  in  the  same  program, 
Clyde  Bedell  had  approached  the 
retail  advertiser’s  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  better  selling 
copy. 

“Your  newspapers  are  being 
used  shamefully  by  many  retailers 
who  rely  on  bargain  copy  rather 
than  interest  impact  and  sales  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  their  body  copy,” 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Montgomery. 
Tide  magazine  columnist,  offered 


of  a  media  that  breathes,  that  L I 
eyes  that  shine,  arms  that  corl 
fort,  fists  that  strike,  and  vok:' 
that  are  heard  and  answered.”  * 
“I  like  the  ads  you  promot';  1 
people  write,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  'i 
like  their  swing,  their  display.  1 
am  agreeably  impressed  by 
cockiness  in  some,  the  humility 
in  others.  1  like  those  that  id 
with  outstanding  ingenuity  in  thi 
news  and  editorial  departmeta 
I  like  those  that  tell  of  civic  x- 
complishments  as  well  as  tho-; 
that  deal  with  new  advertising  a::, 
circulation  successes.”  ' 

Douglas  Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinDt;| 
&  Sons,  president  of  the  Americail 
Association  of  Newspaper  RepK-l 
sentatives,  told  of  the  joint  pro-1 
gram  of  NAEA,  AANR  and  tbij 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  get  deal-! 


public  on  the  newspaperboy  the 
same  as  they  are  sold  on  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

7.  Don’t  overlook  the  “billion 
dollar  a  year”  reader  market — “to 
sell  ’em  today,  you’ve  got  to  tell 
’em  more  vigorously  than  in  the 
past.” 

8.  Look  for  new  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  such  as  the 
$3-billion  dollar  “Do-It-Yourself’ 
market  that  has  sprung  up. 

Bernard  C.  (Ben)  Duffy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  gave  promotion  man¬ 
agers  words  of  encouragement 
when  he  asserted:  “This  talk 

about  television  pushing  newspa¬ 
pers  out  of  business  leaves  me 
cold.  TV  has  as  much  chance  of 
pushing  newspapers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  has  of  killing  off  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue.” 

He  urged  newspapers  to  keep 
their  promotional  activities  in  good 
taste,  avoiding  exaggeration  or 
statements  that  can  be  questioned. 
He  suggested  it  might  pay  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  a  new  slogan 
that  would  better  epitomize  why 
national  advertisers  should  use 
that  medium. 

“What  I  have  to  say  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sales  producing 
power  of  television,”  said  Mr. 
Duffy.  “It’s  a  great  medium  and 
it  compliments  artd  supplements 
existing  media. 


“Retailing  has  long  been  known 
as  a  small  profit  venture,”  he  said. 
“The  life  of  a  retail  venture  is 
relatively  short.  When  merchants 
look  about  for  areas  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses,  newspaper  advertising  of¬ 
fers  a  fertile  field  for  reduction.” 

Mr.  Sappington  urged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  quit  making  surveys  that 
show  how  good  the  newspaper  is, 
and  start  making  studies  and  sug- 


GAL  MEMBERS— Paula  Kent, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune,  and  Bettie  Gib¬ 
son,  Pittsburgh  Press,  with  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Merahn,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


some  promotional  hunches,  from 
the  women’s  point  of  view,  stress¬ 
ing  the  great  opportunities  offered 
in  the  $3-billion  dollar  “do-it- 
yourself”  trend  that  is  sweeping 
the  country.  (E&P,  May  2,  p.  22). 

Millard  Cope,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News-Messenger,  also  touched  on 
the  do-it-yourself  trend. 

“To  what  extent  is  this  reflected 
and  promoted  in  your  news  col¬ 
umns?”  he  asked.  “Are  your  news 
columns  keeping  up  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  which  your 
dealers  this  year  will  use  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  their  share  of  the  aver¬ 
age  expenditure  of  $77.10  per 
household  for  do  -  it  -  yourself 
items?” 

Mr.  Cope  suggested  that  pro¬ 
motion  managers  steer  away  from 
tricky  copy  techniques,  which,  he 
said,  scare  away  as  many  readers 
as  they  attract.  “There  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  return  to  ads  with  a 
news  angle  in  the  headline,”  he 
remarked.  “If  the  ’you’  approach 
is  so  vital  in  the  news  columns, 
why  isn’t  it  equally  so  in  ads?" 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  and  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  speaking  at  the 
NNPA  banquet,  complimented 
promotion  men  for  their  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  saying:  “You  are  telling 


er  and  distributor  support  for  gen-: 
eral  advertising  in  newspapers. 

“This  local  effort  campaign,”  1k[ 
explained,  “is  aimed  at  not  onl!*! 
re-establishing  what  we  have  a!-! 
ways  looked  upon  as  our  fun^-' 
mental  birthright,  but  it  goes  aJ: 
important  step  further — it  is  aimej] 
at  so  vitalizing  that  understandiil  j 
of  the  newspaper  that  the  distribu¬ 
tive  trade  will  take  some  activ! 
part  in  promoting  its  interests.” 

Mr.  Taylor  added  that  so® 
newspapermen  have  asked  whethe 
or  not  the  “local  level”  prograi 
might  not  result  in  heavy  demauu 
for  further  cooperative  advert*- 
ing  at  retail  rates.  He  asserted 
that  AANR’s  chief  interest  is  » 
develop  newspaper  advertising. 

“Frankly,”  he  said,  “most  of  ® 
believe  that  for  any  manufactui«  1 
the  advantages  of  general  advert-*- } 
ing  for  him  and  for  the  newspa-  ’’ 
per,  too,  are  so  obvious  wIk- 
compared  with  the  use  of  deale  , 
cooperative  advertising,  that  **  . 
will  not  have  too  much  to  wort;  ■ 
about  from  the  standpoint  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  general  advertisu! 
linage.” 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  # 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  sof 
gested  a  paraphrase  on  the 
cago  Sun-Times  slogan:  “It  Take  . 
Two  In  Chicago”  that  in  sellitl 
general  advertising  “It  Takes  Foir 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Design  for  Impressionistic 
School  of  Reporting  —  Noyes 
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News  Editor  Gives  His  Formula 
To  Meet  Day's  Need  of  Interpretation 

By  Newbold  Noyes,  Ir. 

National  News  Editor.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 


In  1900,  when  my  grandfather, 
Frank  Noyes,  helped  found  the 
ntodern  Associated  Press  and  em¬ 
barked  on  38  years  of  service  as 
first  president  of  that  news  agency, 
he  and  his  associates  were  pretty 
sure  they  knew  the  answer  to  our 
question,  how  to  tell  the  truth. 
Their  answer  was  a  thing  called 
“objectivity.”  It  was  a  very  good 
answer,  too. 

Up  to  then,  newspapers  had  been 
quite  personal  in  their  approach 
to  the  news.  Most  reporters — my 
august  great-grandfather  not  ex¬ 
cluded —fancied  themselves  as  so 
many  19  th  century  Westbrook 
Peglers.  What  they  wrote  was  vast¬ 
ly  entertaining,  but  they  were  not 
nearly  so  concerned  with  telling 
people  the  truth  as  with  telling 
people  off.  They  faithfully  pro¬ 
moted  their  own  ends,  and  cudg¬ 
elled  their  enemies  with  gusto,  and 
a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  But 
the  truth,  somehow,  tended  to  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Only  Safe  Thing — .4  Fact 
The  Associated  Press  realized  at 
the  start  that  it  couldn’t  possibly 
cater  to  the  opinion  whims  of  all 
the  different  publishers  receiving 
its  service.  It  set  out  to  correct 
the  situation  by  instituting  the 
principle  and  practice  of  “objec¬ 
tive”  news  coverage.  Gradually,  as 
time  went  by,  this  revolutionary 
principle  became  accepted  as  the 
Number  1  item  in  the  creed  of  the 
responsible  press  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  wholly  changed  the  face 
of  the  newspaper  world,  and  it  set 
the  pattern  for  a  full  half-century 
of  journalistic  growth  and  progress. 

The  idea  of  objective  reporting 
is  second  nature  to  all  of  us  today 
—so  much  so  that  we  have  to  stop 
and  think  when  it  comes  to  defin¬ 
ing  it.  Fundamentally,  however, 
to  the  men  who  first  preached  it, 
objectivity  meant  that  the  only 
safe  thing  in  a  newspaper — outside 
of  the  editorial  page — was  a  fact. 


A  digest  of  the  address  given 
by  Mr.  Noyes  in  accepting  for 
the  100-year-old  Washington 
Star  the  Honor  .Medal  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  in  Journa¬ 
lism  at  the  Univecsity  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  May  1.  Mr.  Noyes  has 
been  in  newspaper  work  for  12 
years. 

it  was  to  take  a  chance  on  mis¬ 
informing  them.  It  tried,  as  we 
try  today,  to  tell  the  public  the 
truth.  But  it  was  afraid  of  trying 
to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Its  over¬ 
riding  concern  was  making  sure 
that  what  it  dispensed  was  nothing 
but  the  truth.  It  operated  on  the 
assumption  that  it  simply  was  not 
feasible  for  a  newspaper  to  attempt 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  all 
three  at  the  same  time. 

Cult  of  Objectivity 
The  principle  of  strictly  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  was  eminently  sound. 
It  provided  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  newspaper  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  could  grow  up  out  of  its  lusty 
and  carefree  youth  into  something 
like  responsible  maturity.  The  cult 
of  objectivity,  in  other  words,  sup¬ 
plied  the  ground  rules  of  a  safe 
adolescence  for  American  journal¬ 
ism. 


But  the  day  inevitably  comes 
when  an  ex-adolescent  must  test 
for  himself  the  forbidden  fruits  he 
has  been  taught  are  so  dangerous. 
That  time  is  hard  upon  us  now. 

This  is  no  slap-happy  rebellion 
against  the  responsibilities  which 
we  have  inherited.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  must  be  a  prayerful  taking- 
on  of  new  responsibilities  which 
include  all  the  old  ones.  It  means 
throwing  away  only  the  negative 
prohibitions  which  stood  between 
the  classically  objective  reporter 
and  the  whole  truth  of  the  story 
he  was  trying  to  tell. 

We  are  not  talking  now  about 
crime  news,  or  society,  or  sports — 
or  the  simpler  forms  of  human- 
interest  feature  writing.  But  run 
through  the  pages  of  any  metro¬ 
politan  paper  today,  scanning  the 
stories  on  other  subjects,  and  see 
what  you  see.  You  will  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  a  story  which  does 
not  attempt  to  interpret  the  factual 
news  for  the  reader — to  put  it  in 
perspective  for  him — to  relate  it  as 
closely  as  possible  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  framework  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  a  sense,  these  stories 
all  break  the  rules  of  old-style  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Markers  Distinction 
But,  unless  we  are  deceived, 
they  also  happen  to  make  a  lot 
more  sense  to  a  lot  more  people 
than  any  story  written  under  the 
“bare  bones”  formula  ever  could. 
News  reporters  —  and  editors  — 
simply  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  not  going  to  leave 
the  job  of  making  sense  out  of 


limni 


Nudist  at  Tailors'  Convention 


I  FEEL  exactly  like  a  nudist  at 
a  convention  of  tailors.  Tbe  shame¬ 
ful  fact  is  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  taken  a  single  course  in 
journalism.  I  have  not  spent  so 
much  as  one  hour  in  a  classroom, 
studying  my  trade. 

My  great-grandfather,  Crosby 
Noyes,  went  to  work  on  the  Star 
99  years  ago.  In  1867,  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Samuel  H. 


Kauffmann  of  that  day,  he  bought 
The  reporter’s  duty  was  to  supply  the  paper  and  became  its  editor, 
his  readers  with  the  cold  hard.  He  taught  his  sons,  Theodore  and 
barren  details  of  what  had  hap-  Frank,  what  he  knew  about  the 
Pened  _  and  with  nothing  more. 

If  he  did  try  to  give  them  some-  ^r  m  their  time.  They  taught 
mor.,  he  wa,  moving  imo 
oangerous  ground — for  he  was  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  reader’s  right  to 
inake  up  his  mind  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  alone. 

In  the  early  decades  of  this 
century,  in  short,  our  responsible 
press  operated  under  the  theory 
that  it  was  better  to  take  a  chance 
on  not  informing  its  readers  than 

editor  (S  publisher  for  May  9,  1953 


president  of  our  company,  and 
Ben  McKelway  and  my  late  fath¬ 
er — they  taught  these  men  what 
they  knew. 

Now  Ben  and  Sam  and  the 
others  are  teaching  what  they 
know  to  seven  of  us  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  these  families  pre¬ 
sently  working  on  the  Star.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  mit^t  say  this,  too,  is  a 


sort  of  journalism  schooi  in  its 
own  way. — Newbold  Noyes,  Ir. 


And  Some  Glamor 

“The  task  of  a  reporter  calls 
for  nothing  less  than  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  encyclopedist,  the 
wisdom  of  a  judge,  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  an  atomic  chemist,  the 
nerves  of  a  surgeon,  the  cour¬ 
age  of  a  soldier,  the  tact  of  an 
ambassador,  the  physical  stam¬ 
ina  of  a  prizefighter,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  ^  poet,  and  the  dedi¬ 
cated  compassion  of  a  priest.” 

— Newbold  Noyes,  Jr. 

the  facts  to  the  tender  and  exclu¬ 
sive  mercies  of  the  columnists. 

We  may  as  well  face  it:  The 
interpretive  approach  to  news  re¬ 
porting  is  here,  and  here  to  stay. 
That  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that 
our  profession  has  learned  to  live 
comfortably  with  this  new  phase 
of  its  job.  It  has  not — it  still  is 
acutely  uncomfortable  about  the 
whole  business. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Elmer 
Davis  to  explain,  as  he  did  in  a 
very  thoughtful  speech  last  year, 
why  the  new  technique  is  neces¬ 
sary — why,  for  instance,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  in  effect  conspiring  to  de¬ 
fraud  its  readers  if  it  merely  re¬ 
ports  what  Senator  McCarthy  said, 
and  fails  to  point  out  what  Senator 
McCarthy  left  unsaid. 

It  is  exceedingly  helpful  when 
Mr.  Lester  Markel,  the  brilliant 
Sunday  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  undertakes  as  he  has  done 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  proper 
news  interpretation.  When  you  add 
what  you  know  to  the  bare-bones 
facts,  Mr.  Markel  explains,  that 
is  interpretation  essential  to  the 
proper  handling  of  the  story; 
when  you  add  what  you  think, 
that  is  opinion,  and  has  no  place 
in  the  news  columns. 

Dangerous  Territory 

These  attempts  to  chart  the  dan¬ 
gerous  territory  into  which  we  are 
moving,  I  say,  are  all  to  the  good. 
But — universal  as  the  practice  of 
interpretive  reporting  may  be — 
none  of  these  gentleman  has  yet 
succeeded  in  making  the  theory  of 
the  thing  respectable.  When  the 
AP  editors  synthesized  their  views 
on  the  subject  the  other  day  they 
tactfully  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  reporting  the  meaning  of 
the  news,  along  with  the  fact  of 
it.  But  they  scrupulously  avoid^ 
using  the  term  “interpretive  writ¬ 
ing.”  As  one  of  them  put  it:  “You 
can’t  say  those  words  these  days 
without  immediately  finding  your¬ 
self  in  the  middle  of  a  hell  of  an 
argument.” 

The  truth  is,  however,  this  in¬ 
terpretive  technique  is  only  one  of 
the  new  tools  with  which  our  pro¬ 
fession  currently  is  experimenting 
in  its  effort  to  tell  more  of  the 
truth  than  it  used  to  tell.  Another 
technique — clearly  recognizable  in 
the  output  of  the  more  distinguish, 
ed  reporters  of  the  day — has  not 
even  been  given  a  name  as  yet, 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Rip  Collects  $« 

Also  a  Bouquet, 

Like  Dark  Star 

Cleveland — “The  psychiatrist," 
wrote  racing  reporter  Isi  (Rip) 

Newborn  in  the  Cleveland  Press, 

“says  I  ought  to  lay  me  down  for 
another  half  hour. 

“I’m  mumbling  something  that 
sounds  like  ‘Dark  Star  to  take  all 
the  beans.  .  .  .’ 

“But  honest.  Doc.  that’s  exactly 
what  I’m  trying  to  say.” 

Mr.  Ne^^born  wrote  that  May  Lewis  (left) 

1,  the  next  day  Dark  Star  did  Newborn,  only  top 

wm  the  Kentucky  Derby,  and  R.p  •  ^  who  picked  Dark  Star. 

was  the  only  one  of  55  turf  writers  _ _ _ 

who  called  the  winner  ($51.80 
for  $2). 

Mr.  Newborn  based  his  pick 
on  Dark  Star’s  staying  power  and 
the  horse’s  near-record  time  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Derby  Trial  Stakes. 

He  picked  Native  Dancer,  the 
favorite,  for  second,  also  correct. 

His  show  selection  was  Corre¬ 
spondent.  Invigorator  was  third. 

His  bet?  A  10-spot  on  Dark 
Star  to  win.  said  Rip.  That’s  a 
neat  profit  of  around  $250. 

Picking  a  Kentucky  Derby  win¬ 
ner  is  not  a  new  experience  for 
Rip.  But  his  colleagues  at  the 


Writers  View 
r  ’ .  ivc  Public  Service 
W.  In  Sports  Page 


By  Martin  B.  Deutsch 
lournolism  Major.  CCNY 


Mr.  Friedlander  noted  that  ot 
his  newspaper  reporters  shift 
teams  in  midseason  to  prevent 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Frank  agreed  that  “some 
writers  become  bitter  and  caustic 
when  their  heroes  betray  them." 
However,  he  believes  a  writer 
can’t  alter  a  fan’s  appraisal  of  i 


Five  sports  writers  participated  ,^.3^  or  an  athlete. 


in  a  symposium  on  “The  Sports 
Page  in  American  Journalism” 
May  6  during  the  John  H.  Finley 


On  the  previous  evening,  Dr 
Benjamin  Cohen,  assistant  Seen. 
tary-General  of  the  United  Ne 


lectures  on  “The  Newspaper  and  jjons  in  charge  of  Public  Informs- 


Society,”  presented  by  the  City 
College  of  New  York. 

The  main  reasons  given  by  the 


tion,  had  delivered  the  openiBj 
lecture.  Specifically,  he  asserted 
that  newspapers  in  the  large  ns- 


P-l  for  the  existence  of  the 


Plenty  of  O 
At  Newsday  on 
Derby  Winner 


sports  pages  were  that  they  sell 
newspapers,  they  help  sell  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
provide  an  escape  or  an  outlet 
for  the  reader,  and  they  interpret 
the  events  and  results  of  the  daily 
sports  activities. 

The  five  panelists,  all  City  Col- 


technical  facilities  to  provide  the 
broad  and  adequate  coverage  of 
“dull,”  everyday  progress  in  smat 
nations,  needed  to  give  a  tme 
picture. 

“Look  at  your  newspapers,”  said 
Dr.  Cohen,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Chile.  “You  read  only 


coverage  and  local  editorials, 
received  mention  in  five  of  the 
Mr.  .\llison,  however,  believed  seven  other  categories, 
that  sports  offer  more  than  enter-  The  New  Iberia  Daily  Ihem 


lege  Alumni,  were:  Robert  Alii-  about  riots  and  revolutions  . 

^  son.  sports  editor  of  the  Interna-  small  countries.  You  get  conflict 

Ynii’d  mtiirallv  exnect  to  read  Radio  Program  Division  of  but  no  sense  of  the  constructm 

You d  naturally  expect  to  r  a  Department  of  State;  Stanley  activities  eoine  on  there” 

here  that  everyone  working  for  g  free-lance  magazine 

jyeM-.vrfa.v  at  Garden  City,  L.  .  ^vriter;  Sid  Friedlander,  New  York  _  -  .  .  -  , 

had  suddenly  amassed  great  wealth  ^  Daniel.  New  Top  Louisiana  AwOld 

"5  forTon  fhe^entuckv  SEv  ^orld-Telegram  and  Sun  To  Opelousas  World 

- . .  But  no.  il's  not  lhal -»ay  al  all,  Mr.  Daniel  was  ot  the  opinion  fwarf 'or?l50°)n''ttre'LouihS 

paper  decided  to  accord  him  the  Newsday  s  sports  columnist,  Bob  that  people  are  eager  to  partici-  Association’s  annual  con- 

same  recognition  given  the  win-  ZeUner,  moans,  while  adnutting  pate  in  sports  and  they  get  ‘a  petition.  The  World  placed  fin: 

ning  horse.  Pnde  m  the  fact  tha  the  Derby  .sort  of  vicarious  participation’  by  advertising  layout,  agricultural 

Since  his  vacation  was  to  begin  hero  is  in  the  family.  Dark  reading  sports  news, 

on  Monday.  Mav  4,  Press  Sports  ^tar  s  owner,  Harry  Guggenheim,  More  Than  Fun 

Editor  Franklin' (Whitey)  Lewis  is  co-owner  of  Newsday  with  his 

called  a  special  sports  department  wife,  Alicia  Patterson.  _  ^ _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ ^ 

staff  meeting  and  summoned  Rip  The  sad  and  tragic  truth,  ac-  tainment.  “America  comes  through  won  the  news  picture  and  from 
to  attend.  cording  to  Mr.  Zellner,  is  that  (q  {be  rest  of  the  world  in  sports  page  divisions. 

Instead  of  talking  about  sports,  lots  of  fellow  employes  are  now  3^  35  any  other  sphere,”  he  Roland  T.  Huson,  Jonesvillt 

however.  Rip  was  whisked  inside  walking  around  in  a^  stooped  po-  pjg  cited  the  case  of  Japan’s  Booster,  was  elected  president  of 

the  copy  desk  and  presented  with  sition,  gained  by  kicking  ^  them-  refusal  to  take  American  radio  LPA,  succeeding  Max  Thomas, 

a  floral  horseshoe  for  his  out-  selves  in  the  pants  for  having  nc-  programs,  until  the  broadcast  of  Crowley  Signal. 

standing  feat.  glected  to  place  a  small  wager,  (be  195]  World  Series  so  im-  ■ 

“I  had  to  pick  him.”  said  Rip,  -About  our  only  consolation  is  that  pressed  them  they  decided  to  ac-  mj 

who  has  been  handicapping  the  Capt.  Guggenheim  reported  he  eept  other  shows  as  well.  •JiUaies  k^nange 

Derby  since  1935.  “Dark  Star  fit  followed  his  usual  custom  of  not  Conflict  and  competition  char-  In  ItS  Date  Style 

into  the  system  outlined  in  my  betting  on  his  own  horses.”  acterizes  sports,  according  to  Mr.  xbe  Associated  Press  has 

books  (“Common  Sense  at  the  None  of  the  newspaper's  turf  Marsh,  and  he  said  that  the  on-  reached  no  decision  concerning 

Races”  and  “If  You’re  Going  to  “experts"  figured  Dark  Star  to  looker  gets  a  “second-hand  thrill  proSisal  by  the  APM^E  for 

Play  the  Races”).  beat  Native  Dancer.  And  some  or  escapes  into  a  hero.”  W  changes  in  coin 

His  first  winner  came  in  1941  of  the  staff  horse-players  could  Mr.  Frank  pointed  out  that  to  go  into  effect  on  June  1 

when  he  picked  Whirlaway.  Pen-  recall  sad  experiences  with  Gug-  some  people  have  an  aesthetic  in-  the  whole  matter  is  being  Jt- 

sive.  Hoop  Jr.,  Citation  and  Hill  genheim  (Cam  Hoy  Stable)  gee-  lerest  in  sports  and  they  enjoy  examined. 

Gail  were  other  correct  choices,  gees  in  other  years — Battle  Mom,  them  as  they  would  a  l^autiful  The  APME  polled  AP  memben 
P.S.— He  hasn't  doped  out  the  Armageddon,  etc.  physical  ballet.  “A  double-play  as  to  their  preference  in  a  pro- 

Belmont  or  Preakness  yet.  ■  pivot.”  he  said,  “needs  as  much  posal  to  eliminate  dates  from  dato 

■  RirVimnnH  r’nnfrrtr'*  possibly  more  intellect,  jjnes  and  to  spell  out  days  of  tlx 

Editor  Faces  Trial  W  ni  performance.”  week  in  copy,  eliminating  “today,; 

P  1  A  *  T*  Minimum  Through  television  and  radio,  “yesterday,”  and  “tomorrow 

ror  maecent  item  Richmond,  Va. — Richmond  more  and  more  people,  especially  .Apparently  many  AP  clieio 

Madison,  Wis. — William  Goldie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  Rich-  women,  learn  of  sports  and  buy  got  the  mistaken  idea  the  pro- 

Goldthorpe,  editor  -  publisher  of  mond  Newspaper  Guild  have  the  papers  the  following  day  to  posed  changes  were  suggested  onl) 

signed  a  new  one-year  contract  find  out  if  they  missed  something,  for  TTS  copy  and  those  answ«- 
that  provides  increases  in  mini-  Mr.  Friedlander  explained.  ing  the  questionnaire  were  heavily 


the  weekly  Cuba  City  News-Her¬ 
ald,  is  being  held  for  trial  in  Fed¬ 


eral  Court  later  this  month  on  a  mum  weekly  pay  for  newsmen  Mr.  Frank  noted  that  the  pri-  in  favor  of  the  changes, 
charge  of  mailing  a  newspaper  with  five  years’  exjterience  from  mary  emphasis  in  the  sports  story  The  AP  has  sent  out  a  secooii 

is  no  longer  on  news,  but  has  inquiry,  making  it  clear  that  dx 

changes,  if  made,  will  be  on  » 


$97.50  to  $101. 


The  contract,  which  will  run  shifted  to  interpretation. 


Mr.  Daniel  commented  that  copy  on  all  circuits.  The  repljf 


containing  indecent  language. 

The  72-year-old  editor,  who 

branded  the  charge  as  “political,  until  May  31,  1954,  embraces  em  _  _  _ _ _  _ _ .  _  _ 

of  course,”  is  accused  of  printing  ployes  in  the  newsrooms  of  the  television  may  force  morning  pa-  to  the  second  inquiry,  especial? 

an  obscene  remark  about  former  Richmond  News  Leader  and  pers  to  do  more  interpretive  writ-  from  larger  newspapers  and 

President  Truman  in  the  Jan.  8  Times  -  Dispatch,  and  the  photo-  ing,  leaving  the  afternoon  papers  users  of  TTS,  are  running  strong 

issue  of  his  newspaper.  The  of-  graphic  and  reference  departments  with  a  problem.  in  opposition.  Some  TTS-users 

fense  can  be  punished  by  a  maxi-  which  serve  both  papers.  Do  writers  traveling  consis-  pose  the  change,  too,  on  w* 

mum  fine  of  $5,000  or  five  years’  Wage  increases  ranged  from  $2  tently  with  one  team  lose  their  ground  that  they  use  copy  f™® 
imprisonment,  or  both.  to  $3.50  per  week.  objectivity?  the  panel  was  asked.  other  services. 
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THE  FIRST  100  DAYS— THREE  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 


PILING  IT  FOR  FUTURE  USE 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-ExprtU 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Fletcher,  South  Bend  (Tnd.)  Tribun, 


SO  FAR,  SO  GOOD 

Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 


God’s  Secret  Army 
In  Russia  Revealed 


A  secret  anti-Communist 
army,  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  God  as  against  the  godless¬ 
ness  of  the  Soviets,  operates 
today  within  Russia  and  the 
Red  satellites. 

With  the  lead  above,  Joseph 
Johivston  on  May  3  began  a  series 
of  stories  on  ‘"God’s  Hidden  Army 
Inside  the  Soviet  Empire”  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Mr.  Johnston  asserted  in  his 
eight  articles,  the  last  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  May  10,  that  a  secret  army 
of  more  than  6,000,000  men, 
women  and  children  within  the 
borders  of  Red  Russia  is  the  great¬ 
est  force  and  hope  for  peace  to¬ 
day.  He  set  forth  an  amazing  story 
of  heroic  priests,  ministers  and 
rabbis  who  for  years  quietly  have 
orpnized  and  strengthened  the 
spiritual  lives  of  more  than  6,000,- 
000  Russian  people. 

3-Year  Inquiry 

The  writer  got  the  idea  for  the 
stories  in  1950  while  accompanying 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  on  a 
Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
and  to  shrines  in  Spain  (E&P,  Mar. 
25,  1950,  page  52).  At  that  time 
be  began  his  investigations  in 
Europe  and  upon  his  return  home 
continued  for  more  than  three 
years  to  gather  and  verify  details 
from  many  underground  sources. 

The  story  graphically  tells  of  the 
constant  danger  of  betrayal,  ar- 
mock  trial  and  execution 
which  the  members  of  “God’s  Hid- 
^n  Army"  face  in  the  mortally 
dangerous  battle  against  the  mas¬ 


ters  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  daring  movement  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  was  first  revealed 
to  the  reporter  at  .\lanrosa,  Spain, 
where  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  lived  in 
a  cave  for  three  years  while  writ¬ 
ing  the  “Exercises  for  Retreat- 
ants.” 

Self-Imposed  Silence 

For  three  years,  Mr.  Johnston 
entered  upon  a  period  of  self-im¬ 
posed  silence.  Now.  because  those 
associated  with  the  work  believe 
the  facts  should  be  known  to  the 
American  people  —  as  they  have 
been  known  to  the  rulers  of  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  for  years  —  Mr. 
Johnston  is  able  to  relate  his  story. 

To  protect  men  who  have  been 
sent  to  Russia  or  satellite  Red 
countries,  those  who  may  return, 
those  in  jail  or  awaiting  trial,  or 
those  whose  relatives  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  remotest  connec¬ 
tion  with  Jesuit  Fathers,  real 
names  and  places  were  omitted  or 
disguised  in  the  revealing  series 
of  articles. 

The  editors  wish  to  make 
abundantly  clear  and  emphatic  that 
the  revelation  herein  contained  will 
not  in  any  way  hamper  the  work 
being  carried  on  or  endanger  any 
of  those  carrying  on  the  work.” 
stated  Kenneth  McCaleb,  editor. 
Mirror  Sunday  Magazine,  in  a  note 
accompanying  the  first  story. 

In  Spain,  Mr.  Johnston  learned 
that  a  group  of  15  Jesuits  had  en¬ 
tered  Russia.  One  of  them  had 
been  a  Judas  placed  among  them 


by  Communists  as  a  spy  and  all 
were  apprehended.  In  Tangiers, 
he  talked  with  a  religious  worker, 
only  six  months  out  of  Russia.  He 
obtained  information  about  the 
work  of  Jesuits,  Franciscans.  Do¬ 
minicans,  and  Orthodox  Russian 
priests,  Lutheran  ministers  and 
Jewish  rabbis. 

“Everywhere  I  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  print  the  story,”  Mr. 
Johnston  told  E&P.  ”1  met  a  cold 
shoulder  as  far  as  publication  was 
concerned  because  they  were 
afraid  the  work  would  be  dam¬ 
aged  or  relatives  might  be  endan¬ 
gered.  But  the  Red  leaders  al¬ 
ready  know  about  the  under¬ 
ground  religious  movement. 

Stalin's  Death 

“It  was  not  until  Stalin’s  death 
that  we  could  get  permission  to 
go  ahead.” 

The  Mirror  man  talked  to  Cath¬ 
olic  leaders  at  Boston  College. 
Georgetown  University,  Fordham 
University  and  Santa  Clara. 

“Mr.  McCaleb  and  1  talked  to 
a  Jesuit,  a  former  president  of 
an  American  university,”  said  Mr. 
Johnston.  “I  told  him  it  seemed 
utterly  fantastic  to  learn  that  Jes¬ 
uits  go  into  Russia  with  papers 
establishing  them  as  members  of 
the  Red  Army.  He  replied  that  it 
was  not  so  fantastic — that  he  him¬ 
self  is  commissioned  as  a  captain 
of  cavalry  in  the  Red  Army  and 
has  been  in  Russia  and  worked 
in  the  Red  Army.” 

From  all  of  his  study  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Johnston  said  he  esti¬ 
mated  70  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
people  attend  underground  religi¬ 
ous  services. 

From  sources  in  Rome,  nearly 
100  photographs  were  obtained. 
The  pictures  were  turned  over  to 
International  News  Pictures  (INP) 


but  not  many  were  used  for  fear 
the  subjects  would  be  recognized. 

The  cover  of  the  May  3  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine 
was  an  oil  painting  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  artist,  Lumen  Martin  Win¬ 
ter,  painted  especially  for  the  mag¬ 
azine,  titled,  “Cross  Over  the 
Kremlin.” 

The  story  stated: 

"The  battle  line,  then,  is  clearly 
drawn.  Somewhat  over-simplified 
it  is:  worship  of  God  versus  wor¬ 
ship  of  State.” 

m 

McCormick's  Apology 
To  Ford  Is  Revealed 

Dearborn,  Mich. — A  letter  of 
apology  from  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  for  an  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  came  to  light  this 
week  when  Henry  Ford’s  personal 
papers  were  opened  to  scholars. 

The  letter,  dated  July  30,  1941, 
expressed  regret  for  “the  editorial 
published  about  you  so  many 
years  ago.”  The  1919  editorial, 
challenging  Mr.  Ford’s  patriotism, 
was  “the  product  of  the  war  psy¬ 
chology  which  is  bringing  out  so 
many  similar  expressions  today," 
the  Tribune’s  editor  wrote. 

.Mr.  Ford  had  sued  the  Tribune 
and  collected  a  six-cent  verdict 
after  a  14-week  trial.  He  never 
released  the  contents  of  Colonel 
McCormick’s  1941  note  although 
it  authorized  him  “to  use  it  in  any 
way  you  wish.” 

■ 

Aide  to  Premier 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. — Premier  Jos¬ 
eph  Smallwood  has  appointed  Gor¬ 
don  Pushie,  37,  who  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  St.  John's 
(Nfld. )  Evening  Telegram  for  more 
than  10  years,  director  of  New¬ 
foundland’s  economic  development 
program. 
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’RounJ  Dir  cif  ^eali 


Panmunjom  Routine: 
Bus  Rides  and  Censors 


By  Howard  Handleman 
International  News  Service  Correspondent 


Panmunjom — We  commute  with  Tokyo  and  can  send  on  a 
to  the  office  by  bus  to  cover  the  single  circuit  at  60  words  a  min- 


armistice  talks  at  Panmunjom  ev-  ute  when  the  power  is  in  and 


ery  morning  and 
use  typewriters, 
telephones  and 
teletypes  just  like 
newspaper- 
men  anywhere. 

Any  similarity 
between  this  beat 
and  any  other, 
however,  ends 
right  there. 

This  very 
copy,  for  i  n- 
stance,  is  writ- 


Handleman 


strong. 

■Mter  typewriters  are  in  place 
and  three  copy  books  arranged, 
we  move  out  onto  the  road  op¬ 
posite  the  conference  hut  itself 
and  mingle  with  Communist  news¬ 
men.  trading  everything  from  in¬ 
sults  and  news  items  to  pipe  to¬ 
bacco. 

Statements  Dictated 

On  conference  days  work  be¬ 
gins  shortly  after  the  meeting 
starts  at  1 1  a.m.  Lt.  Col.  Milton 
Herr.  United  Nations  Command 


Dollars  for  Dag 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Post 
offered,  via  its  editorial  column 
last  week,  to  provide  a  un¬ 
ique  public  service. 

The  editorial  said  “4$  an 
act  of  public  service  to  the 
newspaper  profession,  we  are 
willing  to  start  a  fund  for 
legal  expenses  in  connection 
with  having  the  name  of  the 
new  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  legally 
changed  to  Smith  or  Jones. 
Just  can't  make  it  fit  into  a 
headline.” 


They  had  to  take  dictation  of 
interview  copy  from  Freedom 
Village,  compile  lists  of  names, 
write  roundup  leads  and  try  to 
keep  their  men  in  the  village  ad-  1 


Operation  Little  Switch. 


vised  of  each  new  censorship  ban. 
There  were  several  categories  of 
forbidden  subjects,  a  natural  con¬ 
dition  in  a  situation  as  delicate 
as  this  exchange.  Deskmen  on 
the  train  had  to  keep  their  men 
advised  so  they  wouldn’t  waste 
time  with  questions  that  could 
never  be  answered  in  print. 

The  copy  load  was  tremendous. 
Sergeant  Henry  Perry  of  Decatur, 
Georgia,  who  runs  the  teletype  set- 
up  out  of  Munsan,  said  his  eight- 
man  crew  moved  more  than  106,- 
000  words  of  copy  on  the  first 
day  of  Operation  Little  Switch. 

Some  copy  also  was  read  by 


The  hours  were  longer  then  and  telephone  from  the  train  at  Mun- 


the  work  more  exacting. 


san  directly  into  agency  offices  in 


The  leg  work  was  in  the  Al-  Tokyo  but  there  was  only  a  single 
lied  receiving  area  across  a  field  telephone  link  and  it  was  out  a 


planted  with  ginseng,  the  Korean  good  part  of  the  time  because  of 


ten  with  every  punctuation  mark  ,j,ok;sman,  usually  leaves  the  con- 
spelled  out  full  because  that  s  the 


miracle  root  herb. 

There  in  a  carefully  roped  off 
corner  was  a  stand  for  photogra- 


breaks  in  the  Mukden  cable. 

And  as  a  final  piece  for  the 
picture,  the  phones  on  the  train 


way  it  is  required  by  the  Army.  \  ^ 

The  Army  avoids  upper  case  in  _ 


phers  and  reporters  to  watch  the  3re  the  crank  kind  that  the 
arrival  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Army  uses  in  the  field. 


telety^  messages  as  much  as  pos-  ^ 

s.ble  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  prepared  statement  of  the  day  read 
^  on  a  tram  park-  ^  Harrison, 

ed  in  the  Munsan  station  of  the  . 

old  South  Manchurian  Railroad  ir.  ti,» 

j  r  f  X.  1  Lvervone  moves  back  to  the 

and  some  of  us  live  an  hour  and  a  tvpewriters  and  takes 

quarter  away  in  a  crudely  re-  the  statement  bV  dictation.  Here 


.411ied  soldiers  at  the  tape  line 
where  they  were  turned  over  by 


Chicago  Tribune  Runs 


the  Communists,  and  receipted  Series  on  Police 


ed  in  the  Munsan  station  of  the 
old  South  Manchurian  Railroad 
and  some  of  us  live  an  hour  and  a 


habilitated  apartment  house  in  starts  the  dictation  and  then  it  con- 
Seoul.  For  some  the  greater  free- 
dom  of  movement  in  Seoul  is 


Chicago— The  Chicago  Tribunt 

The  real  work  of  the  exchange  recently  completed  a  series  of  ar-  E"®" 
was  not  in  Panmunjom  but  down  tictes  on  Chicago  police,  based  on  J  f 
in  Freedom  Village  outside  Mun-  the  experience  of  the  paper’s  staff  f 
san.  There  newsmen  got  their  first  of  14  police  reporters.  The  seri« 
chance  to  interview  prisoners.  appraised  the  police  department 


u  .V,  officers  like  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 

worth  the  75-minute  jeep  ride  Evans  and  Navy  Lt. 


The  released  POWs  were  taken  and  presented  a  somewhat  differ- 
into  long  green  receiving  tents  ent  picture  than  some  of  the  testi- 


while  newsmen  gathered  in  the  mony  at  recent  hearings  of  the 


each  way,  to  others  it  isn’t. 

On  the  train  we  sleep  in  hospi- 


Hardy  Glenn. 

Later  the  same  officers  read  at 


interview  tents  which  were  light, 
airv  and  had  almost  a  carnival 


City  Council  Crime  Committee. 
A  Tribune  editorial  summed  up 


tal  cars  where  the  bunks  are  piled  j  statements 

three  deep  down  each  side  of  the  cbmmunists  so  we  can 


atmosphere.  This  was  enhanced  the  findings  of  its  reporters,  stat 

by  the  fact  that  the  tent  was  ing  in  part: 


_  ~  .  copy  them  on  our  tvpewriters. 

Leftovers  in  Truck  ^t  the  end  of  the  meeting  Har- 

Rough  pine  work  tables  line  the  rison  gathers  in  the  center  of  cor- 
working  car  on  each  side  and  respondents  outside  his  conference 


pitched  on  a  rise  that  made  it 


z  in  pan;  r.|per  i 

“Our  reporters  believe  that  the  'jlinag 


look  like  an  entry  way  to  a  side-  police  force  is  now  less  corrupt 


each  newsman  or  agency  stakes  ,ent  and  gives  a  few  quotes  and 
claim  with  signs  ranging  from  big  answers  questions. 


and  formal  agency  signs  to  copy  xhen  begins  the  lead  writing. 


paper  signs  such  as  single  sheets  of  Because  of  limited  communica- 
copv  paper  tacked  to  the  wall,  tjons  the  first  copy  out  is  unvar- 


show.  than  at  anv  time  since  the  end  of  tll951 

The  released  prisoners  were  prohibition'  Recently  the  force  i  M 
brought  into  the  interview  areas  has  been  effective  in  solving  and  for  1 

dramatically,  through  a  tent  whose  preventing  major  crimes,  except  by  J 

entrance  was  boarded  shut  until  gang  murders.  .  .  .  Having  paid  para 

the  released  men  actually  were  these  compliments,  our  reporters  lishe 

ready  to  step  out  among  us.  set  forth  a  blacker  side  of  the  pic-  only 


one  of  which  proclaims: 


nished  pool  material  for  the 


“New  York  Times.  Munsan  three  American  acencies,  Reuters. 


Interview  station  Number  One  tpre.  They  believe  that  one  out 
was  set  up  for  television  and  ra-  of  every  10  policemen  is  a  crook. 


Bureau — Est.  1851  in  New  York.” 
Two  buses  pull  up  outside  the 


Agence  France  Presse,  Central 
News  Agency  of  China.  Kyodo 


dio  interviews  and  with  lights  for  3  ,akcr  o£  bribes,  or  other  dis- 
newsreel  men.  That  was  the  honest  money.  .  .  .” 


train  before  9  a.m.  each  day  and  'News  .Agency  of  Japan,  New  York 
take  off  for  Panmunjom  promptly  Times.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 


al  9:30.  Newsmen  keep  a  sharp  and  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 

eye  on  the  loading  because  the  ,he  pooler  is  out  agency 

overflow  has  to  ride  in  a  truck.  ^en  write  their  own  leads. 

The  road  to  work  winds  through  Sandwiches  and  coffee  are 
rolling  Korean  hills  lined  with 
purple  azaleas  at  this  time  of  year  ^ 

and  camps  of  assorted  American  ^  h^w 

tanH  VTiiitn  militarv'  unite  ...  . 


toughest  station  for  reporters  be¬ 
cause  the  din  and  the  crowd  was  Lafeadio  Hearn  Tale 

j  ^  Good — But  Fiction 

106,000  Words  of  Copy  _  _ 

Cincinnati  —  Ever  since  1875 


There  were  two  Army  field  Lafeadio  Hearn  wrote  » 

telephones  set  aside  for  newsmen  beautiful  story  about  his  supposed 


covering  the  interviews. 


225-foot  climb  to  the  belfry  of 


and  South  Korean  military  units  ^ 


took  to  get  to  them  was  a  race  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in 

along  a  narrow  path  lined  with  newspapermen  here  have 


Once  we  arrive  we  carry  our  ;; 
typewriters  into  the  press  tent  and  hcmKnroors 


jagged  yiangles  of  barbed  wire,  it  was  fact  or 

The  fight  for  the  two  phones 


put  them  on  two  rough  pine 
tables.  By  unspoken  agreement 


and  hamburgers. 

.After  the  leads  are  written  and 


was  hectic  for  the  first  couple  of 
days,  but  finally  a  working  sys- 


One  day  recently.  Jack  McDon- 


each  man  has  his  own  place  at  sandwiches  eaten,  the  who'e 
the  table.  The  censor  has  his  own  crew,  newsmen,  censor,  drivers 


tern  was  evolved  to  prevent  any  ^''Qjdrer  copyboy  tum^ 
man  or  outfit  from  hogging  a  Po/*er,  decic^ed  to  emulate  Hcaro 
r..u  nnc  who  workcd  ou  that  paper,  al- 


separate  table,  also  rough,  from  enlisted  P.I.O.  personnel,  jarn 
which  he  routes  copy  out  to  the  single  remaining  bus  and 

teletype  van  about  20  yards  from  8°  home. 

the  tent.  All  this  routine  was  jumbled 

The  van  has  sending  and  receiv-  during  the  seven  days  that  allied 
ing  radio  teletype  connections  prisoners  were  coming  home  in 


phone.  The  ground  rule  was  one 
story  at  a  time  and  yield. 


who  worked  on  that  paper,  al¬ 
though  he  had  previously  written 


MV  <11  d  IIIIIC  dliu  -  .  «•  t 

On  the  other  end  of  the  tele-  questionable  yam  for  ft* 


phone  on  the  train  were  the  desk- 


Commercial  Tribune.  Hearn  sakl 


men— Bob  Eunson  for  AP,  Leroy  '’e  made  his  ascent  in  company 
Hanson  for  U.P.  and  Bob  ^hakne  steeplejacks. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


^ew  Car  Linage  Down 
ut  Still  Tops  All  Others 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

New  passenger  car  advertis-  spent,  and  again  in  1952,  the  loss 
ing  in  newspapers,  although  off  exceeded  seven  per  cent, 
for  the  past  few  years,  is  still  a  Possible  blame  for  this  loss  is 
determinable  element  in  the  profit  laid  by  Mr.  Collins  to  Buick— 
of  newspaper  advertising,  accord-  Nq.  i  auto  advertiser.  In  1950 
ing  to  Leonard  H.  Collins,  vice-  Buick  spent  more  than  $6,287,000 
president.  Media  Records,  Inc.,  jn  newspapers  (See  Chart  B).  By 
New  York  City.  1951,  Buick's  advertising  in  news- 

“It  is  still,  and  will  probably  papers  had  dropped  to  $6,228,000; 
continue  to  be,”  he  adds,  “the  1952  fell  off  sharply  to  $4,- 
largest  single  classification  of  in-  377,000.  This  loss  of  a  little  less 
come,  but  it  would  be  well  for  ,han  $2,000,000  accounts  for 
newspapers  to  look  carefully  over  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  to- 
the  advertising  trends  and  prac-  tal  loss  of  this  classification, 
lices  of  this  chameleon-like  auto  Other  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Col- 
industry  and  its  individual  brands,  ijns  sho^  Mercury  advertising 
"It  IS  no  wonder.”  Mr.  Collins  down  $116,000;  Dodge  about 
continues,  “that  newspapers  view  $440,000;  Hudson,  $231,000,  and 
with  alarm  any  curtailment  of  Pontiac,  $230,000. 
newspaper  advertising  made  by  u.  “accounts  for 

the  auto  makers.  Yet  any  such  ,  ’j.  i-  *  ^  ’  _  j 

curtailments  carry  a  certain  a-. 

amount  of  head-sLking  frustra-  T 

lion  at  causes  which  are  en- 
gendered  by  cogent  economic 

forces  beyond  the  control  of  any  lin^ 

individual  or  any  group  of  news-  P  8  8  ■ 

papers”  “More  serious,  however,”  Mr. 

Cause  for  Alarm  “^as  the  change 

Media  Records'  figures,  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  Collins  for  Editor 
4  Pi'BLiSHER,  show  cause  for  con-  TO' 

siderahle  “head-shaking  frustra¬ 
tion.”  Last  year  produced  13.8 
per  cent  less  new  passenger  car 
linage,  and  7.6  per  cent  less  dol¬ 
lar  revenue  to  newspapers  than 
1951. 

Mr.  Collins  bases  his  analyses  r  »  i  i-  c  « 
for  both  years  on  data  prepared  e.\Denditures’ 
by  Media  Records  for  110  com-  Buick 

parable  cities.  In  dailies  pub-  2.  Chevrolet 

lished  in  these  cities  there  were  3  Pord 

only  68.500.000  lines  of  new  pas-  4.  Mercury 

^n^r  car  advertising  in  1952  as  5.  I)odge 

against  79.500,000  lines  in  1951 —  6.  Chrysler 

a  decrease  of  13.8  pier  cent.  7.  Cadillac 

SSI.  To.»  in  Lln»« 

Despite  this  considerable  lin-  10.  Oldsmobil. 
age  loss.”  Mr.  Collins  told  E&P, 

“new  cars  managed  to  place  more  ‘ 

national  advertisiivg  in  newspa¬ 
pers  than  any  other  consumer 
goods  line.  Their  total  annual 
'olume  accounted  for  9.9  per  cent 
of  the  field  in  1952,  a  decline 
from  11  per  cent  of  the  field  in  l  otal  U.  S.  •$  Ex 

1  (See  Chart  A).”  January.  .  . 

According  to  Media  Records’  February .  . 

Collins,  newspapiers  re-captured  March . 

some  of  the  linage  loss  by  in-  .April . 

creasing  rates,  so  that  the  loss  in  May . 

income  did  not  bite  as  deeply  as  June . 

'be  loss  in  linage.  Last  year  •I"*y . 

niarked  the  second  year  in  succes-  August^.  . . 

Sion  that  new  cars  placed  less  ' 

mage  and  dollars  in  N^v^^ber! 

L  1°  December. 

"as  a  10  per  cent  loss  in  money  _ _ _ 
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NEW  PASSENGER  CAR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

(110  Comparable  Cities) 

1952  1951  S  Loss  %  Loss 

Linage .  $68,754,522  .$79,453,.509  $10,778,987  13.8 

CJr.f  Field .  9  9  no 

$  Expenditures .  $33,94.5,266  $36,748,410  ,  •$  2,803,144  7 .6 


in  the  competitive  position  among 
the  car  manufacturers.  Buick, 
which  had  increased  its  competi¬ 
tive  position  from  14.9  per  cent 
of  the  field  in  1950,  to  16.9  per 
cent  in  1951,  found  that  its  cur¬ 
tailment  in  newspaper  advertising 
expenditure  brought  its  competi¬ 
tive  position  down  to  12.8  per 
cent  of  the  field.” 

“Clievrolet,  the  No.  2  advertiser 
for  the  past  few  years  and  with 
a  reduced  volume  in  1951,  in¬ 
creased  volume  in  1952,  thus  bet¬ 
tering  its  competitive  position  to 
10.5  per  cent  of  the  field. 

“Ford,”  Mr.  Collins  continues, 
“in  the  No.  3  slot  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  despite  a  decline 
in  its  ad  expenditure,  not  only  re¬ 
tained  its  competitive  position,  but 
maintained  as  well  its  competitive 
relationship — 9.8  per  cent  of  the 
field  in  1952. 

“Mercury  stabilized  itself  at 
about  6.7  per  cent;  Dodge,  after 
a  betterment  in  1951,  dropped 


back  to  fifth  position  with  6.4  per 
cent  of  the  field.” 

A  most  serious  casualty  of  the 
1952  First  Ten  list,  according  to 
Collins,  was  the  loss  of  Plymouth 
and  Packard,  both  of  which  ranked 
among  the  First  Ten  in  newspaper 
ad  expenditure  in  110  cities  during 
1951.  They  were  replaced  by 
Cadillac,  No.  7  in  1952,  and  Olds- 
mobile,  No.  10  in  1952. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  steel 
strike  of  the  Summer  of  1952 
forced  many  new  car  dollars  out 
of  newspapers,”  Mr.  Collins  points 
out.  “The  strike  hurt  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  it  hurt  the  newspapers, 
for  unfortunately  the  large  adver¬ 
tisers  were  those  that  curtailed 
their  advertising  most  sharply. 

“While  studying  the  advertising 
activities  of  individual  brands,”  he 
goes  on,  “it  was  thought  there 
might  be  a  seasonal  pattern  which 
might  lead  to  some  conclusions 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  time 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


CHART  B 

TOTAL  U.  S.  DOLLAR  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  TEN  LEADING  BRANDS 

OF 

NEW  PASSENGER  CARS 

IN 

no  COMPARABLE  CITIES 

1952-1951 

-1950 

%  of 

7c  cf 

7c  of 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

1952 

Total 

1951  Total 

1950  Total 

Total  1’.  S.  $ 

expenditures 

$33,945,266 

$36,748,410 

$42,418,648 

1.  Buick 

4.377.282 

12  9  1. 

Buick 

6,228,114  16  9 

1.  Buick  6,287,947  14  9 

2.  Chevrolet 

3,.594.790 

10  6  2. 

Chevrolet 

3,105,723  8  5 

2.  Chevrolet  4,691,616  11  2 

3.  Ford 

3,348,027 

9  9  3. 

Ford 

3,009.951  8  2 

3.  Ford  4,166,501  9  9 

4.  Mercury 

2.283,473 

6  7  4. 

Dodge 

2,648.370  7  2 

4.  Chrysler  2,882,338  6  9 

5.  Dodge 

2.208,195 

6  5  5. 

Mercury 

2..398.871  6  5 

5.  Mercury  2,775,365  6  1' 

6.  Chrysler 

2,130,319 

6  3  6. 

Plymouth 

2,269,996  6  2 

6.  Dodge  2,369,051  5  C 

7.  Cadillac 

1.976,937 

5  8  7. 

Hudson 

1 .884.387  5  1 

7.  Pontiac  2,188,676  5  2 

8.  Hudson 

1,652.786 

4  9  8. 

Chrysler 

1,836,104  5  0 

8.  Oldsmobile  1,963,017  4  .j 

9.  Pontiac 

1.462.295 

4  3  9. 

Pontiac 

1,691,180  4  6 

9.  Plymouth  1,827,346  4  3 

10.  Oldsmobile 

1.303,402 

3  8  10. 

Packard 

1,514,196  4.1 

10.  Hudson  1,7.53,353  4  j 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

DOLLAR  EXPENDITURES  OF  NEW  PASSENGER  CARS 

no  COMPARABLE  CITIES 

BY 

MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 

1952-1951 

-1950 

%  of  Grand 

%  of  Grand  %  of  Grand 

1952 

Total 

1951 

Total  1950  Total 

I  rotal  U.  S.  %  Expenditures  f33.945.266 

$36,748,410 

$42,418,648 

lanuary .  .  . . 

3.797,800 

11  2 

3,486,706 

9  5  4,938,712  11  7 

February .  .  . 

3,358,429 

9  9 

3,313,281 

9  0  3,038,464  7  2 

March . 

3.149,266 

9  3 

3,018.7.53 

8  2  3,245,268  7  6 

-April . 

3.121,197 

9  2 

3,321,065 

9  0  3.430,636  8  1 

Mav . 

3,047,138 

9  0 

3,710,284 

10.1  3,918,670  9  2 

June . 

2,690,513 

7  9 

3,473,606 

9  5  3,362,703  7  9 

lulv . 

1.441,8,56 

4  2 

3,079,128 

8  4  3.107,944  7  3 

.August . 

1,381, .542 

4  1 

2,938,6.57 

8  0  2.674,303  6  3 

.September.  . 

2,127,946 

6  3 

2,765,959 

7.5  3,197,773  7  5 

October  .  .  . 

2,846,517 

8  4 

2,740,7.52 

7  4  4,178,5.57  9  9 

November .  . 

3.874,851 

11  4 

2.851,982 

7.8  4,1.59,989  9  8 

December.  . 

3,108,211 

9  1 

2,048.237 

5  6  3,16.5,629  7  5 

The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspapers  Dine  on  Bulk 
Of  La  Rosa  Ad  Calories 


By  Mather  Wallis 

One  of  the  country’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  macaroni  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  heavy  user  of  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  the  past, 
recently  turned  its  advertising 
schedule  upside  down.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  good  for  newspapers 
and  the  manufacturer,  V.  La  Rosa 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

Long  a  user  of  and  believer  in 
radio,  La  Rosa,  in  October  1952, 


CASE  STUDY 

felt  that  newspapers  could  better 
tell  the  consuming  public  a  new 
story  that  was  being  written  by 
the  company  with  the  help  of  its 
advertising  agency,  Kiesewetter, 
Baker,  Hagedorn  &  Smith,  Inc. 
Newspapers  were  chosen  because 
the  new  advertising  campaign  was 
to  be  built  around  the  theme  “La 
Rosa  Has  Less  Calories,”  and  to 
back  up  this  slogan  it  was  felt  the 
editorial  approach  would  be  best. 

Magazines  were  out  because  the 
company  looks  on  itself  as  a  re¬ 
gional  operation  and  does  not  need 
full  national  advertising.  La  Rosa 
advertises  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  as  far  West  as  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh  and  as  far  South  as 
Baltimore.  This  area  surrounds 
the  main  La  Rosa  markets,  though 
there  is  some  distribution  in  New 
Orleans,  Florida  and  scattered 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

Television,  having  been  tried,  is 
not  being  used  now  because  it  is 
loo  expensive. 

The  present  schedule  calls  for 
about  90  i>er  cent  newspapers  and 
10  per  cent  spot  radio.  This  all 
comes  from  a  total  budget  of 
about  $300,000.  Under  the  setup, 
ads  of  all  sizes  are  being  used 
from  one  page  down  to  56  lines. 
Major  evening  papers  in  every 
market  within  the  company’s  area 
were  selected  and  ads  run  on 
Thursdays  because,  as  Joseph  Gi¬ 
ordano,  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  says, 
“A  dealer  reads  the  food  ads  on 
food  days  even  if  he  doesn’t  pick 
up  a  paper  the  rest  of  the  week.” 

Offer  More  Impact 

And  that’s  another  reason  news¬ 
papers  were  chosen.  Vincent  S.  La 
Rosa,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  New  England  sales 
manager,  says  the  newspapers  offer 
more  impact  on  dealers  and  they 
have  stepped  up  their  merchandis¬ 
ing.  All  this,  he  says,  is  added  to 
the  impact  on  the  consumer. 

The  story  La  Rosa  had  to  tell 
involves  charts  comparing  the 
calory  count  of  the  company’s 
products  with  that  of  other  foods. 


Headed  “La  Rosa  Has  Less  Calor¬ 
ies”  the  larger  ads  also  contain 
pictures  of  tempting  La  Rosa  dish¬ 
es  and  several  of  the  company’s 
packages.  The  entire  ad  has  a 
“newsy”  flavor.  Smaller  space  ad¬ 
vertisements  do  not  go  into  such 
detail,  some  of  them  being  only 
the  slogan  and  the  company  logo. 
The  firm  does  fto  cooperative  or 
supplement  advertising. 

Actually,  when  the  newspaper 
thinking  took  over  in  October,  no 
other  medium  was  used  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  which  time  the  10  per 
cent  spot  radio  was  put  on  the 
schedule.  Mr.  La  Rosa  says  it  is 
hard  to  arrive  at  result  figures 
because  the  business  has  fluctuated 
due  to  a  recent  price  change.  How¬ 
ever,  in  October  and  November 
sales  were  up  24.1  per  cent  over 
previous  months  and  18.9  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  same  two  months 
the  previous  year. 

Once  in  newspapers,  Mr.  La 
Rosa  says,  the  company  was  given 
lots  of  help  by  the  medium.  Dailies 


have  helped  the  sales  staff,  in  some 
instances,  by  putting  on  slide  shows 
and  case  histories. 

But  perhaps  the  more  interesting 
sides  of  the  campaign  can  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  other  merchandising 
services  offered.  Several  dailies, 
among  them  the  New  York  (N.Y.) 
Journal  -  A  merican,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  New  York  (N.  Y.) 
Post,  and  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
printed  up  facsimile  front  pages 
(see  cut)  with  banner  headlines 
telling  of  the  La  Rosa  popularity 
or  using  the  La  Rosa  slogan.  In 
some  cases  there  was  even  an  edi¬ 
torial-type  story  on  the  page. 
Aside  from  these  advertisements, 
the  front  page  was  standard.  Mr. 
La  Rosa  says  these  merchandising 
aids,  distributed  to  dealers  and  the 
sales  staff,  were  enthusiastically 
received  and  a  great  help  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  products. 

Shelf  Talkers 

Another  assist  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  was  the  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  shelf  talkers  based  on 
an  idea  initiated  within  the  La 
Rosa  organization.  These  talkers 
were  made  to  accomplish  three 
ends;  help  the  product,  help  the 
newspaper,  help  the  retailer.  They 
were  designed  with  the  La  Rosa 
slogan  and  the  newspaper  logo. 

Still  another  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers,  says  Mr.  La  Rosa,  is  that 
they  are  flexible.  In  January  the 
company  added  a  line  of  sauces 
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Salesman’s  idea  of  a  perfect  front  page. 


to  go  with  the  macaroni  produc: 

It  was  not  necessary,  however, 
write  a  new  ad  to  get  this  info 
mation  to  the  public.  Existing 
were  just  tightened  up  a  little  a: 
the  information  was  added  to  tbtL 
bottom  in  bold,  attention-getti:; 
type.  The  new  sauce  has  goc: 
distribution  and  has  been  well  sc 
cepted. 

The  organization  employs  a  11 
time  sales  staff  of  about  70  pc 
sons  in  the  North  Atlantic  state 
They  are  sold  on  the  present  O'l 
of  newspaper  advertising,  thou: 
Mr.  La  Rosa  says  that  an  initi. 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  use  of  tek 
vision  had  to  be  overcome  for  tLji 
campaign.  The  way  he  explairU 
it  the  salesmen  figured  that,  b 
Rosa  being  big  in  its  field,  the 
organization  should  make  a  bit 
splash  in  a  spectacular  medium 
But,  he  goes  on,  only  small  shon 
and  spots  could  have  been  afford 
ed  with  the  present  budget.  This 
would  have  been  unsatisfactory  i 
building  up  salesman  pride  in  tbt 
products  and  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising.  As  matters  now  stand,  Mr 
La  Rosa  continues,  the  compaui 
is  able  to  make  this  big  splash 
by  buying  full  pages  and  givini 
the  salesmen  impressive  aids 
from  these  ads  and  from  the  added 
assistance  of  the  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  a  comparatively  large 
staff  and  three  plants,  in  Brooklyn. 
Danielson,  Conn.,  and  Hatboro. 
Pa.,  the  firm  remains  a  family  or¬ 
ganization.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  nine  La  Rosas  who  haw 
direct  charge  of  operations. 

Of  the  original  six,  the  founder 
and  one  son  is  dead.  President  of 
the  firm  is  Stefano;  Pasquale  b 
secretary,  Filippo  is  vicepresiden: 
and  Peter  is  treasurer  and  genera! 
sales  manager.  In  the  third  gen¬ 
eration,  Vincent  S.  is  vicepresiden: 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  Ne» 
England  sales  manager;  Vincent  P 
is  vicepresident  in  charge  of  Hat¬ 
boro  manufacturing  and  sales  man 
ager  for  the  Pennsylvania  dhi 
sion;  Vincent  F.  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  canning  operation' 
Joseph  S.  is  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  Philip  is  vi«- 
president  in  charge  of  production 
Could  Improve 
“The  newspapers  are  doing 
good  job  generally,”  the  advertis¬ 
ing  vicepresident  says,  “but  the) 
could  improve  their  tie-up 
point  of  purchase.”  He  feels  tht) 
could  do  more  things  and  off« 
more  service  patterned  after  tbt 
shelf  talker,  which,  he  says,  tlm 
company  had  to  push  hard  befort 
any  of  the  newspapers  would  do 
anything  about  it.  The  Boston 
Globe  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  were 
sold  on  the  idea,  Mr.  La  Ross 
relates,  once  they  saw  the  results 
Mr.  Giordano  adds  that  papers 
could  help  out  by  making  more 
surveys  like  the  New  York  WorU- 
Telegram  &  Sun’s  grocery  audit 
He  suggests  that  if  such  surveys 
were  done  on  a  cooperative  basis 
through  some  central  source  the! 
would  be  of  invaluable  aid  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  impartial. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  PkilaJtIpkia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
Nstional  Advertisinf  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferimom  Walker  Company  •  Chicago 


New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles 


the  coverage 
you  get 
in  the  rich 
900-million 
dollar  AKRON 
market 
thru  the 

Akron 

Beacon 

Journal 

There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  medio  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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Chronicle  Merchandises 
For  All  Classifications 


If  Californians  are  consum¬ 
ing  more  locally  produced  grape 
squeezings  these  days,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  probably  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it.  The  daily 
recently  undertook  a  successful 
merchandising  program  in  behalf 
of  the  Wine  Advisory  Board  of 
California. 

A  large,  colorful  mailer  was  sent 
to  500  Bay  Area  grocery  and  liquor 

MERCHANDISING 

dealers  alerting  them  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  break  with  a  color  ad  to 
appear  March  20.  Suppliers  fur¬ 
nished  display  materials  and  sell¬ 
ing  aids.  Letters  to  the  newspaper 
attest  to  the  good  job  done. 

The  Chronicle  is  equipped  to 
handle  merchandising  of  all  types 
of  advertisers  (many  newspapers 
are  not,  being  set  up  for  merchan¬ 
dising  only  certain  advertising  cate¬ 
gories).  On  request  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  newspapers  will  make 
market  surveys,  distribution  checks, 
etc.  Added  support  is  given  this 
merchandising  by  use  of  display 
windows  and  editorial  backing. 

Normally,  says  Mr.  Femwood, 
there  is  no  charge  for  services 
offered,  and  charge  for  excess  is 
in  comparison  to  the  linage  taken. 
Other  services  offered,  which 
could  conceivably  add  expense 
here,  are  direct  calls,  dealer  letters 
and  jumbo  post  cards.  These,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  preferred  in  this  or¬ 
der  by  advertisers,  Mr.  Fernwood 
says.  He  goes  on:  “Thee  is  no 
minimum  linage  requirement  for 
the  merchandising  service,  but,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  linage  the 
greater  the  support.” 

This  daily  makes  sure  there  is 
close  coordination  between  the 
newspaper,  the  various  advertising 
agencies  involved  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  West  Coast  representatives. 

According  to  Mr.  Fernwood  the 
newspaper  has  no  tie-in  with  any 
organization  doing  group  merchan¬ 
dising  for  papers  in  the  area.  How¬ 
ever,  an  indication  of  the  status  of 
merchandising  in  those  parts  is 
perhaps  contained  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  competition  is  causing 
increased  merchandising  demands. 
■ 

Brand  Name  Edition 

Milwaukee — A  12-page  section 
saluting  an  appliance  retailer 
(Samson’s)  as  the  Brand  Name 
Retailer-of-the-Year  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
April  16  and  19. 

The  section  contained  10,680 
lines  of  advertising,  making  a  total 
of  21,360  lines  of  paid  advertising 
because  of  the  dual  publication 
dates. 


S.  F.  News  Offers 
Baby's  Almanac 

San  Francisco — “Baby’s  First 
Almanac,”  a  20-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  containing  heavy  “first  event" 
advertising,  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  News  April  24. 

News  content  emphasized  fea¬ 
tures  on  child  care  during  the 
early  life  of  an  infant  as  the  News’ 
intent  is  to  develop  the  successive 
years  of  childhood  in  an  annual 
series,  it  was  learned. 

Don  Fazakerley  of  the  News’ 
retail  staff  developed  the  idea  to 
meet  a  need  shown  by  birth  rate 
figures  in  a  circulation  survey. 

Small  Training  Plan 
Now  General  Forum 

A  plan  for  training  of  two  new 
advertising  men  at  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  has 
grown  into  a  regular  advertising 
forum  sponsored  by  the  daily. 

Advertising  director  A.  D.  Ad¬ 
dison  set  up  a  weekly  advertising 
class  for  Monday  evenings  mainly 
to  supervise  work  done  by  Jim 
Crismon  and  Jack  Pearson,  new 
advertising  arrivals  at  the  paper. 
For  the  first  few  meetings  he  met 
with  the  advertising  staff,  answered 
questions  and  directed  discussions. 
Soon  persons  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  many  of  the  paper’s 
retail  accounts  came  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sessions. 

Now  these  meetings  are  in  the 
form  of  general  advertising  clinics. 
■ 

Hometown  Dailies 
Add  Retail  Survey 

Los  Angeles — A  retail  distri¬ 
bution  survey  has  been  added  to 
the  agenda  of  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers  of  the  W’est,  advises 
Loren  Hays,  general  manager. 

Readership  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  annually  since 
1945  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush  will  be  continued. 
The  organization  also  has  decided 
to  revise  its  “How  to  Sell”  book 
and  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
separately. 

Addition  of  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  also  is  announced  by  Mr. 
Hays.  These  are  the  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Tribune,  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta  and  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

■ 

Club  Elects  Holloway 

Warren  Holloway,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Char¬ 
lotte  at  a  recent  meeting.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
loway  was  formerly  with  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item. 


Master  Mailer 
Merchandises 
Metro  Comics 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newsps-  > 
pers  has  just  sent  out  a  specify  ^ 
prepared  comics  section  to  some 
7,000  executives  in  food  whol^ 
saling  firms  and  food  chain  head¬ 
quarters.  A  promotion  piece  for 
Metro  Sunday  Comics,  the  16-page 
section  contains  22  grocery-store 
products  ads  ranging  from  fuU- 
page  to  one-third  pages. 

Front  and  back  pages  contain 
regular  comics,  but  the  inside  is 
devoted  to  ads  which  have  been 
chosen  from  those  appearing  in 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  during  the 
month  of  March.  Even  though 
some  companies  advertised  more 
than  once  in  that  period,  only  one 
ad  for  each  product  appears  in 
the  section. 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  Wil¬ 
liam  Splerer  says  the  idea  of  the 
piece  is  to  give  advertisers  some 
idea  of  the  impact  of  one  month’s 
advertising  in  the  Metro  Sunday 
Comics.  He  continues  that,  though 
the  pieces  have  only  been  recently 
mailed  out,  advertisers  already  are 
sending  for  extra  copies  for  their 
own  use.  He  goes  on  that  if  this 
promotion  is  successful  it  may  be 
done  every  three  months.  Metro 
points  out  that  the  sample  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  section  repre¬ 
sents  a  single  month’s  investment 
of  $800,000  by  national  advertis¬ 
ers  of  grocery-store  products. 

A  sidelight  to  the  piece  is  that 
each  advertising  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  campaign  of  each 
product  is  credited  under  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Mr.  Spierer  says  it 
was  felt  the  agency  should  get 
some  recognition  for  its  part  in 
the  product  story. 

He  adds  that  Metro  already  is 
working  on  a  similar  promotion 
piece  based  on  drug  advertising 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  out  around 
the  last  of  May. 

■ 

Metro  Issues  Study 
Of  Comics  Advertising 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  has  just  gotten  out  a  32-page 
booklet  of  a  readership  study  for 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  indicating 
that  ads  best  read  by  men  and 
women  get  high  readership  among 
boys  and  girls  as  well. 

Based  on  1952  Starch  Reader- 
ship  checks  of  its  Sunday  Comics 
Sections  in  43  newspapers,  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  booklet  is  on  the 
possibility  of  the  advertiser’s 
reaching  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  before  brand  purchas¬ 
ing  habits  have  been  fixed  without 
sacrificing  adult  readership. 

■ 

lersey  Doily  to  MR&S 

The  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  CitVi 
New  Jersey,  has  appointed  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  New  York, 
as  general  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Cigarinstitute  UpsBudget 
in  New  Newspaper  Push 


An  enlarged  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  has  been  started 
by  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America, 
to  boost  still  higher  the  record 
post-war  sales  scored  in  1952.  it 
is  announced  by  Warren  E.  Bragg, 
tobacco  group  supervisor,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA. 

Backed  by  an  increased  budget 
the  new  1953  drive  continues  last 
year’s  theme,  “After  a  Meal  Only 
a  Cigar  Will  Do!”  quoted  in  the 
ads  by  nationally  famous  baseball 
and  football  stars.  The  campaign 
will  continue  through  November. 

The  new  campaign,  totaling  well 
over  $250,000  and  appearing  in 
the  Sunday  sports  sections  of  97 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
was  prompted  by  “the  phenomenal 
results  of  last  year’s  newspaper 
campaign,”  (E&P,  May  31,  ’52, 
page  13)  said  Mr.  Bragg. 

Institute  figures,  released  by 
Eugene  L.  Raymond,  executive 
director  of  the  organization,  show 
that  more  cigars  were  sold  in 
1952  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1929,  with  the  exception  of  1942. 
“a  war  year  with  abnormal  public 
and  government  spending.” 

In  giving  national  newspaper 
advertising  a  major  part  of  the 
tredit  for  1952’s  sales  perform¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Raymond  .stated: 

“The  awareness  on  the  part  of 
cigar  retailers  of  a  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign  to  help  them  sell 
more  cigars  resulted  in  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  prominent  window 
displays,  larger  counter  displays, 
and  an  upsurge  of  enthusiasm  in 
retail  stores.” 

■ 

Oregon  Dairymen  to  Rvm 
lime  Dairy  Month  Drive 

Klamath  Falls.  Ore.  —  Last 
week,  announcement  was  made  of 
a  statewide  advertising  campaign 
( via  MacWilkins,  Cole  &  Weber, 


Portland)  to  be  put  on  for  June 
Dairy  Month  by  the  Oregon  Dairy 
Cooperative  Association. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Oregon 
Dairy  Products  Commission  has 
authorized  funds  for  a  drive  which 
will  run  in  every  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  the  state,  starting 
May  31.  Approximately  $6,000 
has  been  allotted  to  the  campaign 
which  is  being  financed  by  an 
assessment  of  one  cent  per  pound 
of  butterfat  produced  in  May  and 
Jure  by  the  40,000  dairy  pro¬ 
ducer  members  of  the  ODCA. 
The  fund  will  be  administered  by 
the  Oregon  Dairy  Council. 

New  Libby  Campaign 

Headlining  statements  by  promi¬ 
nent  sports  and  theatrical  person¬ 
alities,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
has  launched  an  intensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  behalf  of  Lib¬ 
by’s  Tomato  Juice  in  New  York. 
Scheduled  for  four  New  York 
dailies  and  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  are  600  and  1,000-line  ad¬ 
vertisements  (via  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son.  Chicago). 

The  initial  1000-line  advertise¬ 
ment  featured  Mitzi  Gaynor  with 
this  headline  “Here  in  New  York 
...  or  back  home  in  California 
.  .  .  it’s  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  for 
me.”  Among  the  other  personali¬ 
ties  who  will  make  statements  in 
the  campaign  are  Patrice  Munsel, 
Charlton  Heston,  Jean  Peters,  Leo 
Durocher,  and  Richard  Carlson. 

■ 

Moyer  Retires  June  1 

John  F.  Mayer,  vicepresident. 
director  and  media  director,  will 
retire  from  Street  &  Finney,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
June  1.  Fifty  years  in  the  agency 
business,  he  will  have  completed 
25  years  with  S  &  F  when  he  re¬ 
tires. 


PROMINENT  FOOD  BROKER 
ENDORSES  SIOUX  CITY  NEWSPAPERS 

I  have  long  believed  that  an  advertising  message  told  simply 
and  truthfully  will  do  a  good  selling  job,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  product,  reparts — John  O.  Knutson  of  the  John 

- O-  Knutson  Co.,  food  brokers  In  Sioux  City, 

Iowa. 

I  also  know  that  If  an  advertising  message  is 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  placed  in  a  medium 
that  reaches  potential  buyers.  That  Is  why  I 
believe  In  using  Sioux  City  Journal  &  Journal- 
Tribune  newspapers  for  complete  coverage  of 
our  retail  market*." 

J.  O.  Knutson  City,  Iowa  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  the 

rich  midwest,  has  a  metropolitan  area  popu¬ 
lation  of  103,917  and  Is  the  third  largest  stocker  feeder  market 
in  the  nation. 

*Sioux  City  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dokata,  Minnesota)  Population — 818,400  'Buy-Minded  People. 


"Bait"  Ads  Bitten  * 
In  Massachusetts  i 

A  bill  to  curb  “bait”  advertising  ' 
in  Massachusetts  was  signed  by  * 
Governor  Christian  E.  Herter 
earlier  last  week  and  becomes  ef-  ^ 
fective  July  15.  The  Better  Busi- 
ness  Bureau  defines  “bait”  adver- 
tising  as  “an  alluring  but  insincere  ^ 
offer  to  sell  anything.”  j. 

Those  found  guilty  under  the 
new  law  “shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.”  f 

-  b 

Fred  Loive  Joins 
Detroit  Free  Press  s 

Detroit — Fred  N.  Lowe,  for-  J 
mer  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  ® 
and  promotion  manager  for  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers,  Inc.  the  last 
four  years,  has  joined  the  Detroit  ^ 
Free  Press,  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  promotion.  Lynn  E.  ' 
West  is  promotion  manager.  j 
Mr.  Lowe  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Re  pah-  ' 
lican-Courier,  and  prior  to  mov-  ' 
ing  to  Virginia  was  promotion  j 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  five  years.  At  one 
time  he  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  i 
Mail.  I 

■ 

Ad  Rate  Ruling  Soon 

Washington  —  An  indication 
that  a  decision  is  near  in  the  New 
Orleans  advertising  rate  case  came 
this  week  when  the  Supreme  Court 
disposed  of  a  Tennessee  tax  case 
which  had  been  argued  just  ahead 
of  the  newspaper  case  in  March. 
The  court  recessed  until  May  18 
and  its  usual  practice  is  to  hand 
down  decisions  in  all  cases  argued 
at  the  term  before  adjournment 
in  June. 

■ 

Talk  on  Color  Ads 

A  discussion  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  is  scheduled  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Adver- 
vertising  Post  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  Monday  noon.  May  18,  at 
the  Lexington  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

The  topic  will  be  introduced 
by  E.  P.  Struhsacker,  New  York 
representative  of  the  Chicago  (III.) 
Tribune. 

m 

Devine  Leaves  Firm 

James  J.  Devine,  having  ter¬ 
minated  his  association  with  C.  G. 
Shannon  and  resigned  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Shannon  &  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives.  New 
York,  will  announce  future  plans 
June  1.  Mr.  Devine  has  been  in 
the  representative  business  since 
1925. 

He  opened  under  his  own 
name  until  1943  when  he  merged 
his  firm  with  Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc.,  predecessor  of  Shannon 
&  Associates. 


BBB  Resolution 
Against  "Bait" 
Ads  Adopted 

A  strong  resolution  against  bait 
advertising  and  selling  practices 
has  been  adopted  by  the  39th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  at 
its  session  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Practice  Going  Strong 
The  resolution  comes  after  a 
report  to  the  conference  by  the 
bait  advertising  committee.  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  George  C.  Young 
had  said  that  bait  advertising  and 
selling  practices,  particularly  in 
the  vacuum  cleaner  and  sewing 
machine  fields,  is  going  strong  and 
even  spreading  to  other  pastures. 

Steps  to  be  taken,  according  to 
the  resolution,  are  reaffirmation 
of  all  previous  general  condemna¬ 
tion  of  such  insincere  advertising: 
specific  appeals  to  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  vacuum  cleaner  manu¬ 
facturers  to  work  with  BBB’s,  and 
recommendation  that  “legislation 
relating  to  bait  advertising  and 
amendment  to  the  advertising  law 
be  considered  by  each  Bureau.” 

Publicity  Package 
In  addition,  the  committee 
recommends  that  now  existing 
malpractice  in  the  advertising  of 
sewing  machines  and  vacuum 
cleaners  be  combatted  by  referral 
of  all  findings  of  the  committee  to 
appropriate  agencies  for  suitable 
action;  wide  distribution  of  com¬ 
mittee  findings  to  business,  con¬ 
sumer,  trade  and  media  groups 
throughout  the  country,  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  publicity  package  on 
bait  advertising  for  local  Bureau 
use  to  protect  the  consumer. 

■ 

Cobb  Vicepresident 
Of  New  Delta-C&S 

James  H.  Cobb,  Delta  Air  Lines 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  public  relations  an4 
advertising  for  Delta-C  &  S  Air 
•  Lines.  Announcement  comes  as 
t  final  legal  details  are  being  worked 
.  out  for  the  merger  of  Delta  and 
Chicago  and  Southern  Air  Lines. 

1  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  staff  writer  for 
:  the  Associated  Press  in  Jackson- 
I  ville.  Tallahassee,  and  Miami,  Fla., 
after  earlier  experience  as  a  writer 
and  photographer  with  the  Sayan- 
nah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press. 

'  “Blood"  Ads  Issued 

The  Advertising  Council  has 
,  just  issued  three  ads,  prepared  by 
V  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  New  York,  on 
s  the  subject  of  blood  donating, 
n  Distributed  to  daily  and  weekly 
e  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  deal  with  over-all  need 
n  for  blood,  what  happens  to  donat 
d  ed  blood,  and.  for  the  first  time. 
I-  according  to  the  Council,  the  need 
n  for  blood  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  polio. 
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Here’s  the  1953  picture  of  consumer  buying 
habits  in  a  market  of  272,000  households . . . 

Product  usage 
Brand  preference  ratings 
Preference  by  types  of  stores 
Ownership  of  appliances,  cars,  homes 
Dealer  distribution  by  brands 
Comparisons  with  past  years 

This  information,  all  gathered  since  January 
1,  1953,  again  shows  the  competitive  positions 
in  scores  of  product  lines  and  the  shifts  and 
trends  in  brand  preference. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  get  the  close-up  details 
on  local  marketing  and  buying  factors  which 
influence  your  1953  sales  in  Milwaukee. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

National  Representatives,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


All-purpose  shortening,  baby  foods,  bacon,  bak¬ 
ing  mixes,  baked  beans,  bread,  cold  breakfast 
foods,  butter,  catsup,  canned  chicken,  branded 
Chinese  foods,  coffee,  cookies,  cooking  or  salad 
oil,  canned  corn,  corned  beef  hash,  graham  and 
soda  crackers,  dog  food,  flour,  French  dress¬ 
ing,  frozen  foods,  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices,  fruit  cocktail,  dried  fruits,  ice  cream, 
jams,  jellies  and  preserves,  liver  sausage,  pork 
sausage,  canned  luncheon  meats,  macaroni 
products,  margarine,  milk,  peanut  butter, 
canned  peas,  canned  pineapple,  potato  chips, 
rice,  salmon,  dry  soup  mixes,  tea  bags  or  tea 
balls,  tuna  fish,  wieners. 


Powdered  bleach,  bleaching  fluid,  dry  or 
flake  bluing,  laundry  starch,  scouring  cleans¬ 
ers,  soaps  and  cleaning  agents  for  dishes, 
fine  fabrics,  hardwood  floors,  household 
laundry,  linoleum  or  tile  floors,  painted 
walls  and  woodwork,  rugs  and  upholstery, 
toilet  bowl  cleaners,  water  softeners,  floor 
wax. 


Deodorant,  facial  cream,  facial  foundation 
make-up,  facial  tissues,  hair  tonic  or 
dressing,  hand  cream,  hand  lotion,  head¬ 
ache  remedies,  lipstick,  mascara,  nail 
polish,  home  permanent  waves,  safety 
razor  blades,  shampoo,  electric  shavers, 
shaving  cream,  tooth  paste  and  tooth 
powder. 


Cordials,  gin,  grape  brandy,  rum, 
scotch,  vermouth,  whiskey,  wine,  beer, 
soft  drinks. 


Antifreeze,  make  and  model  car  owned, 
repairing,  polish  and  wax,  gas  line  anti¬ 
freeze,  gasoline,  motor  oil,  tires. 


Birds,  cigarets,  cigars,  composition  of 
families,  foundation  garments,  nylon 
hosiery,  installment  buying,  pipes  and 
pipe  tobacco,  paper  towels,  toilet  tis¬ 
sue,  wax  paper,  vacations,  family  in¬ 
come. 


Clock-radios,  clothes  dryers,  cooking  ranges, 
home  food  freezers,  garbage  disposers,  home 
heating,  owners  and  renters  of  homes,  lawn 
seed  and  fertilizer,  power  lawn  mowers,  room 
and  outside  painting,  refrigerators,  television 
sets,  washing  machines,  water  heaters,  220  volt 
wiring. 
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New  Car  Linage  sonal  pattern  which  may  have  OZ/ir-tfs  ^hifie 

continued  from  page  15  ^e^n  planned  in  the  newspaper  UttlCe 

_  ^  advertising  of  auto  men.  From  John  C.  Cornelius,  executirt 

_ _ u-1  j  ,•  this  chart  it  is  apparent  that  these  vicepresidcnt,  is  now  directly  b 

•  ^  T-.  ^  “  tomobile  advertis-  conditions  were  caused  by  forces  charge  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstiu 

soLl  latTe^  '’"y"  &  Os\>OTn's  Minneapolis  office.  He 

‘‘T„  .u  4  .  1  1  car  manufacturer,  nor  newspaper  will  continue  to  supervise  the  Su 

.Hvirtic  na  ^nnLif.tio  ^ad  any  control.  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  officer 

the  passenger*^Lr^ndust?y^n^Sews^  Choice  of  Markets  The  move  takes  place  with  the 

papers,  51.6  per  cent  was  spent  “But,”  he  adds,  “there  does 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  evolve  from  the  entire  picture 

year.  In  1951,  55.3  per  cent  was  some  pattern  in  the  situation  ih 

spent  during  the  first  half,  and  in  where  those  who  buy  newspaper  Cashin,  vicepr«iden^  to  be  the 
1952,  56.5  per  cent  was  spent.  advertising  can  exercise  a  deliber-  group  head  m  New  York. 

“This,”  Mr.  Collins  notes,  “is  ate  and  definite  choice.  ev  •». 

as  much  of  a  pattern  as  can  be  “That  control  has  to  do  with  R"I  Porsonil©!  Shifts 

established  seasonally  from  an  selection  of  markets  in  which  they  twO  N©W  Offices 

can  Choose  to  place  copy.”  Benziger  has  been  ai. 

Chart  D  shows  standard  corpo-  pointed  vicepresident  and  general 
July-August  Low  rate  city  population  groups;  de-  manager  of  Bidder- Johns,  Inc, 

July  and  August  advertising  last  termines  what  portion  of  the  total  newspaper  representatives.  New 
year  was  low  because  of  the  effects  money  spent  for  new  passenger  York,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Detroit 
of  the  steel  strike,  and  by  Sep-  car  advertising  in  the  110  cities  and  Minneapolis.  He  was  formerly 
tember  of  last  year,  new  car  studied  by  Media  Records  was  manager  of  national  advertisioi 
manufacturers  had  not  yet  cor-  placed  in  each  segment.  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 

rected  their  operation  to  a  full-  As  might  be  expected,  those  Pioneer  Press. 
scale  newspaper  advertising  ap-  cities  with  over  a  million  popula-  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  president  of 
proach.  The  Summer  months  of  tion  carried  away  the  largest  seg-  the  firm  and  publisher  of  the  New 
1950  were  affected  by  the  start  of  ment  of  the  advertising  revenue  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal  of  Com- 
the  Korean  War,  yet  in  1951,  the  spoils.  Newspapers  in  these  cities  merce,  also  announced  the  open- 
total  for  the  same  period  was  last  year  received  34.4  per  cent  ing  of  two  West  Coast  offices.  Ed- 
only  a  little  over  lO  per  cent  of  the  advertising  dollar.  In  cities  win  S.  Vogler,  Eastern  manager 
greater  than  it  was  during  the  of  one-half  to  one  million  popu-  and  vicepresident,  will  take  over 
Summer  of  1950.  lation,  newspapers  got  2Sfl  per  organization  of  the  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Collins  emphasizes  that  it  cent.  office  and  Garry  Lewis,  now  with 

is  difficult  to  deterinine  a  normal  Percentage  of  money  spent  in  Ihe  Chicago  office,  will  be  hi 
pattern  based  on  only  a  three-year  population  group  was  close  charge  of  San  Francisco  opera 

.n  u  -  .  -  during  1952  and  1951.  lions. 

Chart  C  shows  a  recapitulation  •  ■ 

of  the  ranking  of  the  12  months  Money  Follows  People 

“If  any  pattern  can  be  estab-  AAINtt  Umcer 
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record. 

Chart  C  shows  a  recapitulation 
of  the  ranking  of  the  12  months 


Chi.  AANR  Officer 


CHART  C 

RANKING  OF  IS  MONTHS  probably  have  to  do  with  the  rela-  ,  q  .. 

ACCORDING  TO  SUM  ^  elected  effective  July  1,  was 

SREJt  m  ey,h  HO.™  a.  a 

k&  Sir 

3.  Nov.  June  Feb.  kets,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 

s:  Iffii  Art  /irt''  HeadlaS  the  tickn  is  Join 

k  ffich  as  ^rs^^rSlfiaclof-"'”"*’’  Wotrfrtan  Kelly^mith  Co  to 

8.  Dec.  Aug.  Oct.  president,  to  succeed  James  S.  Me- 

9.  &pt.  Nov.  June  The  Media  Records  vicepresi-  Anulty,  Allen-Klapp  Co.  Other 

n.  Fc^  jSfy'  dent  says  he  finds  it  interesting  to  nominees  are  Fiske  Lochridge, 

12.  Aug.  Dec.  Aug.  note  in  passing  that  whereas  the  Agency,  for  vicepresidcnt; 

_  all-over  loss  in  new  car  dollar  Robert  H.  Brooks,  Story,  Brooks 

expenditure  was  7.6  per  cent,  the  ^  Finley,  for  secretary  and  assis- 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  first  three  groups  of  markets  had  j^nt  treasurer;  and  George  Gilbert 
spent  in  each  month  for  newspa-  applied  to  them  an  almost  ident-  jgn,  J.  W.  Cullen  Co.,  for  treas- 
per  advertising  by  passenger  car  ical  advertising  cut — 7.1  per  cent,  Nominated  for  directors  are 

manufacturers.  “The  curtailment  in  advertis-  Marshall  H.  Hill,  Christian  Sci 

“It  would  appear  from  Chart  ing,”  he  concludes,  “seemed  to  be  ence  Monitor;  Joseph  Gunther, 

C,”  Mr.  Collins  explains,  “that  the  applied  percentagewise  more  Branahm  Co.,  and  Mr.  McAnulty 
disturbances  of  diastrophic  forces  sharply  against  the  smaller  mar-  ■ 

on  the  economic  and  global  fronts  kets  than  against  the  larger  mar-  Georma  GrouD  Elects 
made  a  complete  hash  of  any  sea-  kets.”  _  ^  . 

The  Georgia  Dailies  Advertising 
'  Association,  meeting  in  semi-an- 

TOTAL  U.  S.  DOLLAR  EXPENDITURE  OF  NEW  PASSENGER  CARS  nual  convention  at  Savannah, 

IN  elected  the  following  new  officen: 

no  COMPARABLE  CITIES  president,  Don  Collier,  Moultrie 

BY  POPULATION  GROUPS  Observer;  vicepresident,  Georgt 

1952  vs.  1951  Biggers,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Newspa^- 

%  of  %  of  ^  secretary,  Harry  Cannon,  Theis  4 

H'.®;  5’®:  SimpsonCo.,newspaperrepresent- 

TfiT7«;«T?«  H-t  am  atives,  and  treasurer,  Tommie 

Totftl  Xj  .  S.  J  Expenditures  ^^33,045,206  ••••  «...  ^36,748,410  . .  •  •  onri  7^l£* 

1  1  nnnnnn  ii  aa\  qa  a  _ *7  1  10  k7r  eon  fiA  o  Haden,  Macon  News  and 


lished  in  new  car  advertising  at  Slat©  Noininat©d 

Chicago-A  slate  of  officers 


1950 

1951 

1  1959 

1. 

Jan. 

May 

Nov. 

2. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

3. 

Nov. 

June 

Feb. 

4. 

May 

Feb. 

March 

5. 

Aprt 

April 

April 

6. 

June 

July 

Dm. 

7. 

March 

March 

May 

8. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

9. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

June 

10. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

11. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

July 

12. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

no  COMPARABLE  CITIES 
BY  POPULATION  GROUPS 
1952  vs.  1951 

%of  %of 
U.  S.  G.  or 
1952  Total  L. 

Total U.S.$ Expenditures  $33,945,266  . 


1.  1,000,000  and  over 

2.  500,000  to  1,000,000 

3.  250,000  to  500,000 

4.  100,000  to  250,000 

5.  Under  100,000 


11,700,441  34.4  —7.1 
9,069,222  26.7  —7.0 
6,818,376  20.1  —7.1 
4,839,538  14.3  —9.5 
1,517,689  4.5—12.7 


%of 
U.  S. 
1951  Total 
$36,748,410  . . . . 


10  K7R  QQft  QJ.  O  AAauSrii,  inuve/f*  oajva  *  — 

9’,748!935  2615 

7  338  022  20.0  Shearer,  Augusta  Newspapers, 
5’352’540  14.6  Floyd,  Savannah  Nevt 

i;733!o83  4.7  Press,  and  Chas.  Meyer,  Americm 

_____________  Times-Recorder. 
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THIS!  THREE  TEEN-AGERS  are  officers  of  a  company  that  earns 
a  profit  and  had  declared  a  dividend.  They  are  studying 
samples  of  their  product — a  type  of  watering  can.  In  the 
center  is  Michael  Karagianis,  18,  president  of  the  Doo-Zee 


Novelty  Company,  Chicago.  With  him  are  Susan  McKee, 
16,  secretary  (sitting),  and  Barbara  Jebavy,  16,  treasurer. 
This  Junior  Achievement  project  is  one  of  twenty-nine  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Standau’d  Oil  Company. 


HE’S  A  COMPANY  PRESIDENT  AT  18 


Michael  Karagianis  is  18  and  a  college  freshman. 
He  is  also  the  president  of  a  successful  company — 
the  Doo-Zee  Novelty  Company,  which  manufactures 
watering  cans. 

This  is  not  too  unusual.  Thousands  of  American 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  run 
businesses  that  make  everything  from  salad  dressing 
to  desk  calendars. 

They  have  rent  to  pay,  books  to  keep,  supplies  to 
buy,  payrolls  to  meet  and  merchandise  to  sell.  They 
must  find  investors  for  their  company  stock  and 
endeavor  to  pay  dividends  to  their  stockholder- 
owners — who  share  the  risk  with  them. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  members  of  Junior 
Achievement,  a  national  organization.  Its  members 
learn  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  business 
and  why  a  profit  is  necessary  to  stay  in  business. 


They  receive  character-building  training  in  leader¬ 
ship,  initiative  and  teamwork. 

Each  of  these  miniature  companies  is  sponsored 
by  an  established  and  successful  firm. 

Standard  Oil,  for  example,  sponsors  twenty-nine 
Junior  Achievement  projects  throughout  the  Middle- 
west.  Scores  of  our  ablest  employees  contribute  their 
experience  and  time  to  help  train  these  teen-age 
businessmen. 

Although  Standard  Oil  is  a  big  company,  it  is  not 
too  big  nor  too  busy  to  be  interested  in  18-year-old 
Michael  and  other  teen-agers. 

In  fact,  we  think  it’s  a  privilege  to  pass  on  the 
lessons  of  our  experience  to  these  boys  and  girls. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 


ONI  OF  THE  FIRST  principles  of  success  in 
business  is  to  keep  track  of  your  money — 
both  incoming  and  outgoing.  Pat  Santucci, 
of  our  Sales  Accounting  Department,  shows 
Barbara  and  Susan  an  efficient  way  to  keep 
I  books.  Though  Standard  Oil  financial  re¬ 

ports  show  figures  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
*k”*-  dollars,  Mr.  Santucci  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  accurate  accounting  for 
even  the  smallest  company. 


SHOWING  A  MEMBER  of  the  Doo-Zee  Novelty 
Company  how  to  handle  a  knotty  produc¬ 
tion  problem  is  Standard  Oiler  Dean  E. 
Hastings.  Though  small  in  comparison, 
Doo-Zee’s  production  problems  are  as  vital 
to  that  compaiw’s  success  as  are  those  of 
Standard  OU.  Last  year  more  than  2,000 
petroleum  products  were  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  employing  over  51,000  people. 


IF  A  COMPANY  can’t  sell  the  merchandise  it 
produces,  it  won’t  live  long  in  our  com¬ 
petitive  system.  That’s  as  it  should  be,  with 
the  consumer  having  the  final  word.  Here 
Kenneth  Apel,  standing,  and  Roland 
Schmitt,  beside  him,  both  of  Standard  Oil’s 
sales  department,  give  Doo-Zee  salesmen 
some  sound  advice:  Good  products  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  will  be  successful.  Last  year 
Standard  Oil’s  sales  totaled  $1,650,000,000. 
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Annual  Garden 
Feature  Grows 

Rosa,  Calif.  - 


Finds  Dailies  Right  About 
All  Business  Being  Local 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


'Everything  in^ 
Baltimoreii^ves 


Santa 

doth  your  garden  advertising  st: 
tion  grow,  Mr.  Advertising  Mat- 
ager?” 

That  question,  addressed  tg 


Newspapers  for  years  have  tions,  the  interviewing  techniques, 
stressed  the  theme:  “All  Business  and  the  sampling  procedure  are 
Is  Local.”  Freely  translated,  this  essentially  the  same  with  each 
means  newspapers  believe  that  ad  study,  the  variations  in  statistical 
copy  and  sales  emphasis  should  response,  if  widely  divergent,  will 
be  adapted  to  local  preferences  reveal  with  accuracy  the  relative 
or  prejudices,  in  order  to  be  most  importance 
effective. 

That  this  subject  is  controver¬ 
sial,  specifically  as  viewed  by  na-  “Stated 
tional-coverage  media  such  as  Wood  told  ^P, 
magazines,  is  obvious.  Certainly, 
there  u  room  for  argument _ 

both  sides,  particularly  regarding  _  _  .  . . . 

the  universal  interpretation  of  the  vary  in  different  localities?*  Re. 
term  “All  Business”. 

More  Proof 

This  week,  Albert  J.  Wood, 
president,  A.  J.  Wood  &  Company, 


of  particular  sense 
qualities  to  the  particular  beer 
drinkers  of  any  specific  locality. 

quite  simply,”  Mr. 

.  'an  analysis  of 
the  response  to  these  questions 
on  will  answer  the  further  question, 

‘Do  the  tastes  of  beer  drinkers  _ _ _ „  — . 

.  _  _  —i-  of  preference. 

phrased,  this  question  can  also  There  are  interesting  compar- 
read:  Is  all  business  local  as  far  sons  here,  according  to  Mr.  Wood 
as  beer  tastes  are  concernedr.”  “Note,”  he  says,  “that  locality  No 

_ ^ _ Mr.  Wood  says  the  answer  to  7  is  most  positive  in  its  preferenct. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  research  ^be  latter  question  or  questions  only  three  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
agency,  -  ■  -  -  •  ....  ...  .  . 


Breakfast  Briefs 


It  looks  as  if  Congress  will  final- 
get  around  to  accepting  Ohio 
a  member  of  the  Union,  but  it 
not  clear  whether  we  should 
celebrating  our  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  or  should  be  sending  out 
a  simple  birth  annoimcement. 


submitted  to  Editor  &  contained  in  a  composite  table  ents  being  undecided.  On  the  other 
Publisher 

pertinent  figures  which  shed"  some 
new  light  on  this  subject  and  which, 

it  seem 

ty  nearly  right,  as  far  as  beer  is 
concerned,  when  they  say,  ‘All 
Business  Is  Local’.” 

Over  the  course  of  several  years. 

Wood  Company  has  conducted 
motivation  research  studies  for 
some  40  breweries  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  L.S.  An 


interesting  and  of  responses  found  in  eight  metro- 
■  ■  ■  politan  areas,  as  widely  separated 

_ _ _  as  Philadelphia,  Tucson,  New  Or- 

as  MrT  Wood  phrased  it,  makes’  leans,  Spokane,  and  as  close  as 
■'that  newspapers  are  pret-  Youngstown,  Chicago,  Memphis, 


The  man  who  arrives  home  at 
2  a.  m.  with  a  warm  glow  will 
find  an  efficient  home  freezer  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  bedroom. 


From  the  CIct’claiid  Plain  Dealer 


SENSE  QUALITIES  SUMMARY  TABLE 


Ratio 
(High  over 
Low) 

2.63 

2.14 

1.40 

2.37 

2.73 

1.33 

1.43 


Quality 

Heavy-bodied . 

Bitter . 

Lasting  Foam  in  glass 

Dryness . 

Aftertaste . 

Hoppy  flavor . 

Golden  color . 


ROCKFORD 

At  the  Top  in  Illinois 


erences  was  an  important  factor- 
“And  it  would  seem,”  Mr.  Wood 
concludes,  “that  newspapers 
pretty  nearly  right,  as  far  as  bcfl 
is  concerned,  when  they  say,  "Ad 
Business  Is  Local’.” 


City  Population 

(New  Official  Census) 


TABLE  B 


SHOULD  BEER  HAVE  A  DRY  TASTE? 


Mass.  Daily  to  Mulligan 

The  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  organ¬ 
ization,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  i«P- 
resentative  for  the  North  A^‘‘' 
boro  (Mass.)  Evening  Chronic^- 
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Response 

Yes . . 

No . 

Don’t  Know 


Total 


N.Y.  NEWS  LEADS 
U.S.  IN  RETAIL ! 


AMERICA'S  TOP  TEN 
IN  RETAIL  LINAGE 


In  the  first  3  months 


of  1953 


the  New  York  News 


was  FIRST  in  RETAIL 


linage  among  all  of 
the  newspapers  in  the 


1  NEW  YORK  NEWS- 

2  MILWAUKEE  Journal  _ 

3  WASHINGTON  Star  _ 

4  LOS  ANGELES  Times  _ 

5  CHICAGO  Tribune  _ 

6  MIAMI  Herald  _ 

1  HOUSTON  Chronicle  _ 

8  BALTIMORE  Sun  (E&S). 

9  NEW  ORLEANS 

Times-Picayune  &  States. 

10  NEW  YORK  Times  _ 


MRST  QUARTER,  1953 

S _  6,394,387 

al _ 6,389,824 

r _ 6,160,818 

,es _ 5,978,299 

_ 5,778,685 

_  5,326,812 

te _ 5,026,729 

;4S)_  5,013,450 

ates —  4,743,614 
_ 4,714,333 

SOURCE:  M*di<  Rtcordt 


United  States ! 


TOTAL 

DISPLAY 

LINAGE 

New  York  Newspapers 

FIRST  QUARTER,  J953 

News _  7,919,799 

Times  _  7,761,544 

Her-Trib.  _  4,49S,198 

Mirror _  3,046,407 

Jour.  Amer.  _  2,911,352 

Wor-Tel-Sun  _  2,809,001 

Post _  2,508,716 

Eagle _  1,412,200 

SOURCE-  Medio  Records 
The  Newt  earriee  no  aicete 
claM-ified  adveitieing. 


The  News  carried  more  than  6,390,000  lines  of  Retail 
advertising  during  this  3-month  period.  The  News  led 
the  next  New  York  newspaper  in  Retail  by  1,680,000  lines 
And  no  other  small  format  newspaper  in  New  York  came 
within  4,150,000  lines  of  The  News  in  Retail  advertising. 

(source:  Media  Records) 


THE^  NEWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

Circulation  DAILY— over  2,100,000... SUNDAY— over  4^000,000 

(6-month  average  ending  March  31,  1953) 


More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  or  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 
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Wilson  Tees-Off  Major 
Drive  for  Golf  Market 


Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co., 
Chicago,  last  week  teed-off  what 
it  calls  the  most  pniwerful  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  sporting  goods 
industry  to  add  solid  support  to  its 
1953  golf  equipment  sales  pro¬ 
gram. 

More  than  30,000,000  prospec¬ 
tive  golf  customers  are  covered  in 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

the  circulation.  One  hundred  and 
forty  seven  newspapers  in  63  cities 
wilt  carry  850-line  ads  featuring 
headlines  and  dominating  the 
sports  pages  of  America’s  top 
newspapers.  Measuring  10  inches 
wide  and  more  than  12  inches 
deep,  these  ads  will  also  feature 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  key  cities. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  a 
strong,  aggressive,  selling  approach 
will  be  used  in  the  copy  and  ex¬ 
tensive  mileage  will  be  obtained 
from  Wilson’s  1952  tournament 
record  —  victories  in  all  major 
championships. 

A  regular  newspaper  feature  of 
past  years,  the  Win  With  Wilson 
series  has  been  expanded  for  1953. 
As  in  the  past,  major  golf  tourna¬ 
ments  will  be  covered  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  lists  of  the  Wilson  advisory 
staff  are  maintained  by  115  news¬ 
papers  in  62  cities.  These  papers 
watch  to  see  who  is  the  winner 
in  the  tournament  involved.  If  it’s 
a  Wilson  staff  member,  the  Win  ad 
is  positioned  prominently  on  the 
sports  page  the  following  day  with 
the  name  of  the  victorious  golfer. 

The  expanded  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  ads  covering 
those  cities  in  which  a  regular 
PGA  tournament  is  played. 

Standard  Oil  of  Ind.  Debuts - 
New  Motor  Oil  in  541  Dailies 

Ads  in  541  dailies  and  1,214 
weeklies  (via  McCann-Erickson, 


Inc.)  are  being  used  by  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  “New  Action’’  motor  oil, 
called  New  Permalube,  in  15  Mid¬ 
west  states. 

Four  ads,  a  week  apart,  plus 
two  special  mats  for  local  use,  are 
scheduled. 

New  Ad,  Sales  Campcrign 
Launched  for  Ancient  Age 

A  NEW  ad  campaign,  timed  to 
coincide  with  a  Spring  sales  drive 
for  Ancient  Age  straight  Kentucky 
bourbon  whiskey,  is  being  launch¬ 
ed  in  182  daily  newspapers  during 
May  by  Schenley  Distributors,  Inc, 

Copy  for  the  new  ad,  according 
to  Ken  Pearson,  brand  ad  manag¬ 
er,  is  keyed  to  the  question,  “Why 
Not  Treat  Yourself  Like  A 
Guest?” 

Double  Deal  Offered 
By  Helene  Curtis 

Chicago — Helene  Curtis  Indus¬ 
tries  is  repeating  one  of  its  most 
popular  consumer  offers,  Helene 
Curtis  Shampoo  and  Suave,  pack¬ 
aged  together.  The  sales  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  launched  in  June  and 
will  be  advertised  in  72  Sunday 
newspapers  including  supplements 
and  color  comics,  (via  Gordon 
Best  Co.). 

More  advertising  will  be  placed 
behind  Suave  and  Helene  Curtis 
Shampoo  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  agency.  A 
large  schedule  of  extra  advertising 
on  the  new  combination  offer  will 
appear  throughout  June,  July  and 
August  in  most  of  the  same  media 
on  present  schedules,  including 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Seiberling  Dealers  Urged 
To  Run  Newspaper  Ads 

New  approach  to  tire  merchan¬ 
dising,  based  on  success  of  con¬ 
sumer  contests — and  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  women  who  drive  the 
family  car — has  been  chosen  by 


Business  Fragrant 
With  Papers'  Ads 

Current  uptrend  in  the  use  of 
fragrance  products,  according  to 
Joseph  Danilek,  a  member  of  the 
Fragrance  Foundation  board  of 
directors,  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
Foundation’s  newspaper  messages. 
Giving  an  activities  report  for  1952 
at  the  group’s  Fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Danilek  went  on  to 
note  that  these  messages  had  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than 
four  billion  with  a  linage  of 
7,822,670. 


Seiberling  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  a  feature  of  its  Spring 
selling  campaign  (via  Meldrum  & 
Fewsmith,  Cleveland),  May  1 
through  July  3. 

A  free  two-week  trip  to  Paris 
for  two  is  top  prize;  goes  to  per¬ 
son  best  finishing,  in  25  words  or 
less,  the  statement:  “The  Seiber¬ 
ling  safety  tire  feature  I  like  best 
is  .  .  .” 

Dealers,  according  to  J.  A. 
Fouche,  director  of  advertising  and 
merchandising,  are  urged  to  run 
a  Seiberling-supplied  half-page  and 
two  quarter-page  ads  in  their  local 
newspapers. 

Washington  State  Extends 
Ads  to  Midwest,  Southwest 

Washington  State  Advertising 
Commission’s  ad  campaign  (via 
Mac  Wilkins,  Cole  &  Weber,  Seat¬ 
tle),  mostly  concentrated  in  recent 
years  on  the  West  Coast  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  budget,  will  be  extended 
to  include  the  Midwest  and  South¬ 
west  markets  this  year. 

Sixty-five  dailies  in  57  markets 
will  be  utilized — plus  32  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  14  TV  stations,  outdoor  and 
regional  magazines  on  the  West 
Coast.  There  will  be  three  sepa¬ 
rate  campaigns — Spring,  Summer 
and  Fall. 

New  Ad  Drive  on  J,  W.  Dcmt 

Black  and  white  ads  (via  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc.)  ranging  in 
size  from  400  to  1,000  lines  in 
more  than  200  daily  newspapers 
in  34  states  have  been  launched  by 
Dant  Distillery  and  Distributing 
Corp  for  its  J.  W.  Dant  bottled-in- 
bond  Kentucky  straight  bourbon. 

Kellogg,  Monark  Bike  Push 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  Sun¬ 
day  comic  newspaper  sections  will 
carry  a  half-page  color  ad  on  May 
17  announcing  a  major  Spring 
campaign  bringing  together  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Pep  Wheat  Flakes  and  the 
Monark  Bicycle  Co.  via  a  contest. 
Contest  involves  naming  a  bike 
used  by  Scampy,  young  clown  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  Super  Circus  ABC- 
TV  show.  Kids  will  be  asked  to 
send  a  Pep  Wheat  Flakes  top  along 
with  suggested  name.  Winners  get 
a  Monark  bike. 

Rum  Tied  to  Baseball 

Schieffelin  &  Co.  has  broken  a 
major  league  baseball  season  ad¬ 


vertising  and  promotion  campaip 
for  Don  Q  Puerto  Rican  Rua 
Called  “Situation  Don  Q”,  tin 
campaign  (via  Abbott  Kimbal 
Co.)  uses  newspapers  in  selected 
major  league  cities.  Started  hs 
month  and  scheduled  to  go  througi 
October,  it  involves  New  York, 
Boston,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Clew, 
land,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Phi- 
adelphia. 

■ 

Grocer  Runs  16 
Page  Ad  Section 

Rockford,  Ill. — ^The  largest  sin¬ 
gle  food  advertisement — 16  page 
— ever  to  appear  here  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  in  the  Rockfai 
Register-Republic  and  Momini 
Star.  The  section  marked  the  156 
anniversary  of  Piggly-Wiggly  Mii 
west  Co.,  with  headquarters  hert 

Presented  in  news  and  adwi- 
tising  style,  the  16-page  sectioc 
highlighted  the  15-year  growth  of 
Piggly-Wiggly  from  one  to  24 
stores  under  the  leadership  of 
B.  P.  Kramlich,  president.  Of  the 
stores  now  operating,  eight  are  ii 
Rockford,  seven  in  Iowa,  three  ii 
Madison,  and  one  each  in  Beloit. 
Woodstock,  Harvard,  Oregon. 
Sterling  and  Princeton. 

Although  institutional  in  char¬ 
acter,  the  section  featured  “The 
Greatest  Food  Show  on  Earth" 
advertising  theme,  with  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores  dressed  up  in  circus 
attire  for  the  15th  anniversary. 

■ 

Spectator  Feature 
Builds  Spring  Ads 

The  Hamiltort  (Ont.)  Spectaia 
now  is  running  four  pages  of  ad 
vertising  each  Saturday  through¬ 
out  the  Spring  with  no  change  in 
copy  from  week  to  week.  This  b 
all  the  result  of  an  inquiry  to  tht 
paper  asking  for  an  article  and 
drawing  of  modern  homes. 

The  article  was  planned  and  thi 
advertising  department  was  asW 
to  contact  building  material  aod 
allied  firms  for  enough  advertisiiS 
to  defray  cost  of  the  feature.  Thai 
was  taken  care  of  all  right,  and 
by  the  next  Saturday  there  wett 
enough  advertisers  to  make  four 
pages,  and  each  advertiser  agreed 
to  let  the  original  ad  stand  righ: 
through  the  Spring  months. 

■ 

Full  Page  for  Bonds 
of  Maine  Turnpike 

A  recent,  full-page  financial 
newspaper  advertisement,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  (N.  Y.) 
Times  and  the  Portland  (Me.l 
Evening  Express-Press  Herald,  was 
illustrated  with  three  pictures  ru^ 
ning  the  full  eight-column  width  of 
the  page.  The  ad  was  for  a  ne* 
issue  of  i$75,000,000  in  Maine 
Turnpike  Authority  4  per  ceni 
bonds. 

The  page  was  placed  by  two 
underwriting  firms,  Tripp  &  9’’  L 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Stifel,  Nic^  I 
leus  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  througn  I 
the  agency  of  Albert  Frank-Guen-  I 
ther  Law,  Inc.  I 
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IN  TOLEDO,  the  tradition  of  [K>litical  independence 
established  by  those  nationally-known  political  thinkers 
of  half  a  century  ago,*  "Golden  Rule”  Sam  Jones  and 
Brand  Whitlock,  still  lives  on.  This  Ninth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Ohio,  which  embraces  the  city  and  the 
county,  is  represented  by  Frazier  Reams,  the  only  man 
in  Congress  who  was  elected  as  an  independent. 

In  Toledo,  too.  The  Blade  is  known  and  respected 
for  its  political  indeptendence.  Maybe  it’s  partly  cause, 
maybe  it’s  partly  effect,  but  the  political  thinking  of  the 
citizens  and  their  leading  newspaper  is  pretty  much 
alike.  Among  other  things,  both  agree  that  the  best 
available  men  should  be  elected  to  public  office,  regeurd- 
less  of  their  party. 

Of  course,  Ohio  as  a  whole  is  distinguished  for  the 
independence  of  its  voters,  who  last  fall  gave  General 
Eisenhower,  Republican,  a  majority  of  nearly  500,000 
votes  while  giving  Governor  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  majority  of  more  than  400,000  votes.  But  the 
split  ticket  is  carried  even  further  in  Toledo,  where  in 
the  same  election  voters  chose  a  Republican  sheriff,  a 
Democratic  county  prosecutor,  and  sent  mixed  dele¬ 
gations  to  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature. 

In  that  election  of  1952,  'The  Blade  endorsed  10  Re¬ 
publicans,  7  Democrats,  and  1  Independent  (Mr. 
Reams)  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  this 
county.  All  18  of  them  were  elected. 

BUT  THOUGH  the  influence  of  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  may  be  more  readily  perceived  on  political  affairs. 
The  Blade  believes  that  the  same  independence  should 
be  maintained  in  dealing  with  all  other  community 
matters. 

We  yield  priority  to  none  when  it  comes  to  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  growth  of  this  great 
industrial-agricultural  area  of  northwest  Ohio.  We  sup¬ 
port  every  worthwhile  civic  undertaking  in  our  own  and 
surrovmding  communities.  But  we  avoid  chamber  of 
commerce  flapdoodle  like  the  plague  and  never,  never 
substitute  home-town  pride  for  critical  analysis  in  com¬ 
menting  on  public  affairs. 

Thus  The  Blade,  which  is  not  aligned  with  either 
party,  is  not  aligned  with  any  civic  faction,  social  set. 


or  economic  interest.  Our  test  of  any  proposal,  be  it 
sponsored  by  businessmen  or  labor  leaders.  City  Coun¬ 
cil  or  the  school  board,  the  Rotarians  or  the  AA’s,  is 
whether  it  will  best  serve  the  greatest  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  in  the  long  run. 

If  we  think  a  project  will  do  this,  we’ll  support  it  no 
matter  who’s  against  it.  If  we  think  a  project  won’t, 
we’ll  oppose  it  no  matter  who  is  backing  it.  Upon  occas¬ 
ion,  we  have  even  dared  criticize  our  own  music  critic. 

TO  SUM  IT  UP,  The  Blade  considers  it  the  function  of 
an  independent  newspaper  to  be  impartial,  to  be  objec¬ 
tive,  to  be  pragmatic. 

Like  all  good  newspapers  nowadays,  we  present  both 
sides  of  controversies  in  our  news  columns  so  that  the 
readers  can  use  their  own  judgment  in  coming  to  an  in¬ 
formed  opinion.  And  having  made  this  possible  for  our 
readers,  we  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  our 
editors  and  editorial  writers  to  do  likewise  and  take  all 
the  facts  and  the  arguments  for  both  sides  into  account 
in  reaching  their  own  decisions. 

This  policy,  we  are  told,  sometimes  baffles  new¬ 
comers  to  the  city  when  they  first  start  reading  our 
paper.  What  sort  of  newspaper  is  it,  they  ask,  which 
doesn’t  see  things  in  terms  of  black  and  white,  which 
isn’t  Democratic  or  Republican,  which  isn’t  arbitrarily 
pro-this  or  con-that? 

In  time,  however,  most  of  the  new  readers  get  xised 
to  it  and  accept  The  Blade,  as  do  the  other  people  in  the 
community,  for  what  it  is — an  independent  newspaper 
which  calls  its  shots  as  it  sees  them  without  partisan¬ 
ship,  without  prejudice  and  without  bias. 
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Oxnard  Special 
Honors  Knights; 
All  Ads  Alike 

Oxnard,  Calif. — Celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  Knights  of  Columbus  gave 
the  Oxnard  Press  -  Courier  a 
chance  on  May  9  to  publish  a 
special  edition  full  of  history  and 
sentiment. 

All  complimentary  advertising 
was  sold  with  identical  copy  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  signatures  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  the  news  side,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  print  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  every  living  member  of 
Oxnard  Council,  K  of  C. 

Advertising  was  sold  only  in 
full-page,  half-page,  and  quarter- 
page  sizes  to  effect  savings  in 
composition  time. 

Advertising  totaling  25%  pages 
was  sold  for  three  special  sections 
of  12,  16,  and  12  pages.  There 
was  a  story  and  picture  of  each 
of  the  11  living  charter  members 
and  of  each  of  the  additional  27 
living  past  grand  knights.  Re¬ 
porters  did  their  best  to  keep  the 
stories  from  sounding  like  obitu¬ 
aries. 

In  addition,  226  other  one- 
column  pictures  of  members  of 
Oxnard  Council  were  printed. 
Nearly  all  were  made  from  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  the  newspaper  and 
processed  on  a  Scan-a-Graver.  A 
few  zinc  cuts  were  required. 
About  half  of  the  pictures  were 
taken  at  Knights  of  Columbus 
meetings.  The  rest  were  taken 
at  the  Press-Courier  office,  where 
members  came  in  response  to 
postcard  requests.  Fewer  than  70 
of  the  330  members  failed  to 
show  up  for  photographs  or  to 
send  them  by  mail. 

■ 

New  Home  Magazine 

Clevelan d — ^The  Cleveland 
Press  on  Saturday  now  includes 
a  Home  Magazine,  in  tabloid 
format  on  newsprint  with  cover 
color.  Features  and  advertising 
pertaining  to  building,  real  estate, 
interior  decorating,  cameras,  dogs, 
gardening,  and  radio-TV  have 
been  packaged  in  this  section. 


THE  QUESTION: 

By  James  L  CoUings 


How  active  are  newspapers  in 
generating  interest  of  dealers  in 
urging  manufacturers  to  buy  news¬ 
paper  advertising? 


NEWSPAPERS 
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EVENING  NEWS 


THE  ANSWERS: 


Vincent  J.  Kelley 
Vicepresident 
Jann-Kelley,  Inc. 

In  the  past  few  years,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  last  three  months, 
many  newspapers  have  conducted 
intensive  campaigns  toward  inter¬ 
esting  the  ultimate  seller — the  deal¬ 
er,  that  is — in  the  efficacy  of  the 
newspaper  in  selling  goods. 

3-D  Picture  Feature 
In  American  Weekly 

Color  pictures  for  three-dimen¬ 
sional  viewing  will  appear  in  the 
May  17  issue  of  the  American 
Weekly. 

To  the  naked  eye,  the  “Mirro- 
Rama”  pictures  appear  as  regular 
color  prints.  Two  prints  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  one  negative  in 
reverse  position.  When  a  mirror  is 
placed  between  the  photos  the  two 
blend  into  one  3-D  picture. 

In  addition  to  the  double  spread 
May  17,  the  Mirro-Rama  feature 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  an  article 
May  24. 


SCOTT 

PLATE 


Sylvester  Blish 
Salesman, 

John  Budd  Co. 

Perhaps  not  as  active  as  they 
could  be.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
more  active  than  many  realize. 
The  daily  newspapers  of  America 
are  constantly  creating  retailer 
awareness  of  selling  power  through 
cash-register  results.  This  has  to 
find  its  way  back  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 


LOCK 


QUICK  ACTION 

at  fast  printing  speeds 

SAFEST 

DEPENDABLE 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

5-53-4  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


J.  Rufus  Doig 
President, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

The  sales  piece,  “Is  Your  Part¬ 
ner  Working  with  You?”  (Bureau 
of  Advertising),  has  stimulated  a 
very  extensive  and  effective  drive 
along  this  line.  To  quote  one 
newspaper  executive,  “We  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
sales  tools  we  have  ever  had.  The 
members  of  our  staff  like  it — hence 
use  it.” 


Award  for  Alton 

St.  Louis — St.  Louis  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
has  honored  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph  with  an  award  for  commun¬ 
ity  service.  Joe  J.  Drumgoole, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Telegraph, 
received  the  citation  here  April 
25,  when  SDX  also  singled  out 
the  Sporting  News  for  outstanding 
service  in  promotion  of  baseball 
as  a  national  pastime. 
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Reorganization 
Of  Offices  Aids  ^ 

3  Departments 

Pasadena,  Calif. — Gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  classified  and  econ¬ 
omies  in  accounting  activities  have 
accumulated  froth  the  reorganiza-  j 
tion  of  the  commercial  depan 
ments  of  the  Pasadena  Star-Nexi  j 
The  cumulative  benefits  have  de¬ 
veloped  despite  a  personnel  re-  [ 
duction,  reports  Elwood  Williams, 
business  manager. 

Centralization  of  the  commer 
cial  departments  was  enabled  pri-  ■ 
marily  by  the  changeover  in  cir 
culation  from  the  office-controlled  ■ 
system  to  the  agency  plan.  This  [ 
provided  space  for  first-floor  open  \ 
ation  of  commercial  departments  [ 
which  previously  had  been  lo- 1 
cated  on  the  first  and  third  floors.  [ 
This  move  also  enabled  the  Star-  ^ 
News  to  drop  its  lease  on  addi-  ■ 
Production  Grows  } 

tional  space  in  a  building  annex. 

Ekiubled  circulation  within  a 
decade  and  a  new  first-quarter  . 
record  of  43,475  had  developed  a 
problem  of  individual  record¬ 
keeping  that  brought  about  the  ■ 
decision  to  drop  office  control, 
Mr.  Williams  said. 

Since  the  changeover,  “the  pro¬ 
duction  has  improved  as  the  deal¬ 
ers’  share  in  the  responsibility  and , 
earnings  from  increased  circula-  ' 
tion,”  Robert  Lippiatt,  circulation 
manager,  said. 

An  innovation  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  transition  has  been  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  boy  development  clubs  in 
each  district.  These  clubs  are 
operated  by  the  newspaperboys 
with  their  own  constitution,  by¬ 
laws  and  officers. 

Creation  of  the  agency  plan 
brought  about  the  end  of  the  em¬ 
ployment,  in  the  building,  of  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  circulation 
posting  clerks.  This  prompted  a 
study  of  the  office  arrangement. 
The  detached  operations  of  classi¬ 
fied  counter  and  circulation  coun¬ 
ter  from  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  was  ended.  These  mergen 
alone  enabled  staff  reductions  of  ) 
seven  persons. 

In  classified,  the  combination  of 
counter  and  department  operation 
resulted  in  a  new  record  for  coun¬ 
ter  classified  in  the  first  month  of 
merged  activities,  R.  L.  Gillmore, 
classified  manager,  reports.  Coun¬ 
ter  personnel  produced  10  per 
cent  more  linage  from  the  same 
number  of  ads,  selling  longer 
periods  of  insertion  and  more 
lines. 

Accounting  functions,  previous¬ 
ly  scattered  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing,  are  now  all  grouped  in  the 
same  area  under  supervision  of 
Robert  E.  Miller,  office  manager- 
■ 

88  Pages  on  Gardens 

Lynchburg,  Va. — ^The  News  of 
Saturday  morning,  April  25,  con¬ 
tained  an  88-page  tabloid  section 
on  Garden  Week. 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  REPORTER 


TWO  -TIME  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


1953  for  his  Story  of 

President-elect  Eisenhower’s  trip 
to  Korea  (National  Affairs) 


for  reportorial  coverage  of  the 


Korean  War  (International  Affairs) 


"For  a  clistinguished  example  of  reporting  \ 
on  national  affairs  in  a  United  States  newspaper  ' 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  year,  $1,000.  Awarded  to 
Don  Whitehead  of  The  Associated  Press  for  an 

article  called  'The  Great  Deception,’  dealing  with 
the  intricate  arrangements  by  which  the  safety  of 
President-elect  Eisenhower  was  guarded  en 

route  from  Morningside  Heights  to  Korea 


\  to 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


takes  pride  in  these  honors  for 
one  of  its  outstanding  reporters 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Showers  of  Want  Ads: 
Vending  Machine  Code 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Sure,  the  showers  came  in 
April,  as  they  do  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  every  Spring,  but  this 
year  they  brought  with  them  such 
a  deluge  of  classified  advertising 
as  many  newspapers  have  never 
before  seen.  In  fact  this  depart¬ 
ment  had  glowing  reports  of  new 
classified  linage  records  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  Pacific. 

To  mention  a  few,  we  start  with 
one  from  Joseph  H.  Hopkins, 
CAM,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  currently  devoting  much 
time  and  effort  to  the  job  of  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  of  the  ANCAM 
Convention.  He  still  had  time  to 
register  an  all-time  high  in  classi¬ 
fied  for  his  paper  with  a  Sunday 
(April  26)  issue  that  contained 
41  Vi  pages  totalling  116,000  lines. 
Of  these,  46,800  lines  were  in  the 
real  estate  classification,  20,000  in 
help  wanted  and  about  14,000  in 
autos. 

Lois  G.  Smith,  CAM,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  sends  word  that  her 
Sunday  (April  12)  issue  “the 
largest  ever,”  contained  38,402 
lines  and  3,703  individual  ads — 
14  full-sized  pages. 

“In  addition,  another  record 
was  set  for  classified  ads  during 
the  past  five  days,”  she  writes. 
“Each  of  these  days  broke  all  ex¬ 
isting  records  for  any  previous 
five-day  run  in  local  newspaper 
history.” 

Ed  J.  Dorgan,  CAM,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  also  hit  a  new  high 
on  Sunday  (April  12)  with  35 
classified  pages — more  than  6,000 
individual  ads — 75,000  lines. 

“Almost  one-third  of  the  pages 
in  the  news  sections  of  your  Press 
today  are  Classified  pages,”  read¬ 
ers  were  told. 

We  hasten  to  add,  being  un¬ 
aware  of  any  law  against  personal 
horn  blowing  (particularly  in  the 
advertising  business)  that  on  Fri¬ 
day,  April  24,  again  on  Sunday, 
April  26,  and  then  again  on  Fri¬ 


day,  May  1,  this  writer’s  pet  clas¬ 
sified  section  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  broke  records  for  respective 
days. 

While  many  papers  were  blos¬ 
soming  forth  with  bulging  classi¬ 
fied  sections,  as  indicated,  still 
others  were  showing  losses.  These 
were  accounted  for  by  local  con¬ 
ditions,  in  many  cases,  not  to 
mention  the  difficulty  of  sur¬ 
mounting  last  year’s  record  fig¬ 
ures. 

*  *  * 

Huge  classified  sections  with 
offerings  that  involve  millions  of 
families  and  indeed  tie-in  with 
the  entire  economy  of  our  coun¬ 
try  bear  with  them  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  to  it  that  public 
confidence  in  want  ads  continues 
to  be  justified.  Vending  Machine 
advertising  is  a  case  in  point  that 
has  perplexed  CAMs  for  many 
years. 

A  code,  forwarded  to  this  writer 
by  the  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  designed  to  take  the 
curse  off  this  type  of  advertising 
when  properly  applied,  is  worth 
passing  along.  For  papers  who 
don’t  publish  vending  machine  ads 
at  all,  it  is  recommended  that  they 
look  into  this  set  of  rules  promul¬ 
gated  by  L.  E.  Pritchard,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Censor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  Dispatch,  and  C.  C.  Callihan, 
Advertising  Service  Director  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat.” 

Standards  for  Advertising 

For  purposes  of  these  rules,  the 
term  “vending  machines”  includes 
all  types  of  coin  operated  ma¬ 
chines,  merchandisers,  etc. 

“1.  No  reference  may  be  made 
directly  or  indirectly  to  possible 
earnings  from  unlocated  vending 
machines.  Any  statements  of 
earnings  of  an  established  vend¬ 
ing  machine  business  being  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  must  be  factual  and 
based  upon  the  last  accounting 
period. 


“2.  All  advertisements  deigned  7,200-Ton  Newsprint 
to  sell  vending  machines  shall  af-  «  •  ■  c 

firmatively  disclose  that  any  in-  •Treignter  in  oeiVlCe 
vestment  required  involves  the  Richmond,  Va. — ^To  the  tnnt 
purchase  of  vending  machines  by  of  martial  airs  and  the  waving  of 
the  investor  and  no  reference  gay  flags,  civic  and  business 
shall  be  made,  directly  or  indi-  cials  turned  out  here  April  30  to 
rectly,  to  an  offer  of  positions  greet  a  newsprint  freighter  on  ho 
which  indicates  that  the  advertiser  maiden  voyage  to  America, 
is  offering  employment.  The  ship  is  the  S.S.  Marklani 

“3.  If  vending  machine  is  other  out  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  ii 
than  new  merchandise  it  must  be  owned  by  a  shipping  subsidiary  of 
so  stated  in  advertisement.  the  Mersey  Paper  Co.  Weigh 

“4.  All  advertisements  designed  ing  7,200  tons  loaded,  she  r- 
to  sell  merchandise  to  investors  places  another  S.S.  Marklani 
under  a  franchise  arrangement  which  had  been  plying  the  Atlan- 
providing  for  the  purchaser’s  serv-  tic  with  newsprint  since  1929  and 
icing  of  vending  machines  shall  which  was  recently  retired  from 
affirmatively  disclose  that  such  the  run  after  468  voyages  and  r^ 
investors  are  requested  to  pur-  named  the  Liverpool  Rover, 
chase  merchandise  and  that  po-  The  new  Markland  carries  news, 
tential  earnings  are  dependent  print  for  newspapers  in  New  York, 
upon  sales.  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Rich- 

“5.  Advertisers  who  buy  vend-  mond  and  Florida.  Once  every 
ing  machines  from  the  manufac-  four  weeks  she  will  edge  up  the 
turer  for  resale  to  investors  shall  snaky  curves  of  the  James  River 
not  represent  themselves  as  agents  and  dock  at  Richmond, 
or  representatives  of  such  vend-  Several  officials  of  the  Canadiai 
ing  machine  manufacturer  unless  firm,  the  Mersey  Paper  Company, 
he  has  authority  to  contractually  were  on  hand  for  the  ceremonks 
obligate  such  manufacturer.  last  week.  They  included  B.  I. 

“6.  No  reference  may  be  made.  Waters,  president  of  the  company, 
in  advertising  copy,  to  locations  who  drove  to  Richmond  and  madt 
of  vending  machines  or  routes  un-  the  734hour  return  trip  aboard 
less  machines  have  actually  been  the  Markland  to  Nova  Scotia; 
located  and  are  available  for  in-  Captain  J.  H.  S.  MacDonald,  saks 
spection  by  any  interested  party  manager  for  Mersey  Paper  Com- 
or  unless  machine  contracts  have  pany,  and  Captain  C.  W.  Copelin, 
been  secured  for  bona  fide  loca-  marine  director  of  the  Markland 
tions  and  are  open  to  inspection.  Shipping  Company. 

“7.  No  reference  may  be  made  xhe  new  carrier  was  designed 
to  manufacturer  of  product  or  by  Canadians  and  built  in  Dum- 
pr^ucts  dispensed  by  such  ma-  barton,  Scotland.  She  has  heavy 
chines  unless  evidence  is  submit-  plates  forward  to  allow  passage  in 
ted  that  manufacturer  has  given  icy  periods  of  the  Winter.  Seven 
permission  for  use  of  name.  watertight  compartments  hold  the 
“8.  No  such  advertisement  shall  newsprint  cargo, 
claim  sponsorship  by  any  civic,  , 

charitable,  philanthropic  or  reli-  •»  i  j  wifii 

gious  organizations  unless  the  Ngw  ZcCllcuid  Mill 
same  has  complied  with  all  local  Project  Starts  in  Fall 
or  state  ordinances  relating  to  the  -r  _  i  p 
solicitation  of  funds  or  sale  of  ^asm^"  &  Paper  Co^ 

anything  of  value  for  the  benefit  Pfy  P’^"* 
of  civic,  charitable  or  philan-  Paper  and  pulp  mill  c^ 

munity  in  •New  Zealand  in  Sep- 

f  u '  -  tember,  according  to  a  Reuters 

ments  with  any  such  organization  ..  .  i  e  a®  n  j 

In  ^rifinn  Kv  dispatch  from  AucWand,  quoting 


THACKBEY  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Management  Consultants 
T.  O.  Thackrey  Mary  McCIung  Bernard  Goldstein 

Sure  you  are  using  the  RIGHT  Features? 

If  not — we  may  have  the  best  solution  for  you!  Whatever  your  particular 
newspaper  publishing  problem  may  be,  you  can  hire  as  much  or  as  little 
of  our  experience  as  you  need — ;in  complete  confidence  and  without  dis¬ 
turbing  your  permanet  organization.  Our  services  are  available  ^  the 
day,  the  year,  or  by  project.  Executive  counsel  available  also  in  tax 
and  financial  problems,  newspaper  {dant  design,  and  allied  fields. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thackrey  Associates. 

300  Central  Pork  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  TRafolgor  3-7648. 


must  be  authorized  in  writing  by 

the  local  headquarters.  "• 

“9.  Name  and  address  of  manu-  •  i  j 

r  .  a  •  The  proiect  includes  a  newv 

facturer  or  owner  offering  ma-  .  ,  ^  ,,  , 

chine  for  sale  must  anoear  P”"*  capable  of  producing 

«  I  appear.  ,5  annually,  using  pulp 

10.  Copy^  must  be  presented  from  state  forests.  A  new  town 
far  enough  in  advance  of  pub-  qj  10,000  persons  will  rise  >t 
lication  for  verification  of  the  Murupara  as  part  of  the  $75,000,- 
facts  presented,  and  determina-  qoo  program,  for  which  $19,000,- 
tion  that  the  machines  and  inven-  qqq  being  borrowed  from  tht 
tory  are  a  fair  and  equitable  ex-  y.  S.  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
change  for  the  money  invested.  New  Zealand  government  is  pro- 
“11.  Unless  credit  has  been  es-  viding  $14,000,000  and  London 
tablished  or  from  a  recognized  sources  are  supplying  $28,000,000. 
advertising  agency,  cash  must  ac-  ^ 

company  copy  " 


Safety  in  Mill 

Toronto — The  Abitibi  news- 


Tox  on  Newsprint 
Proposed  in  lULiois 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  A  House 


print  mill  at  Fort  William  has  bill,  backed  by  Governor  Stratton, 
been  cited  for  a  record  of  500  would  include  a  sales  tax  on  newv 
consecutive  days  without  lost-time  print,  whether  purchased  in  Ill>' 
accidents.  The  mill,  which  turns  nois  or  not.  Newspagsers  would 
out  about  70,000  tons  of  news-  be  required  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on 
print  in  a  year,  employs  280  per-  the  pagier  they  use,  as  well  as  on 
sons.  all  graphic  arts  materials. 
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for  the 

FIFTH 

Consecutive  Year 

the  AYER  Cup 
goes  to  a  Newspaper 
that  uses 
BURGESS  MATS 


Congratulations  to 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

Winner  of  the  1953  Award 

•  The  Washington  Evening  Star  was  awarded  the  prized 
F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for  excellence  in  Typography,  Make-Up 
and  Presswork.  The  Evening  Star  was  selected  as  the  best 
of  the  733  daily  newspapers  which  entered  the  23rd  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography.  Every  year  since  1949 
the  Cup  has  been  won  by  newspapers  who  are  users  of 

Burgess  Mats.  '  ; 

-  1 

Also -^7  out  of  9  Honorable  Mentions  this  year  go  to  BURGESS 
MAT  USERS— The  New  York  Times,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript. 

We  are  indeed  proud  that  so  many  leading  newspapers 
large  and  small — including  the  award  winners — depend  on 
Burgess  Stereotype  mats!* 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mots 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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PROMOTION 


Youth  Program  Reaches 
Climax  in  Carnegie  Hall 


Calii.  Publishers 
Buy  New  Property 

San  Francisco  —  Patrick  1^' 
Peabody  and  Joseph  C.  Hoti; 


Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Sews 
makes  an  effective  promotional 
page  out  of  letters  from  service 
clubs  and  other  community  groups 

praising  the  paper  for  its  public  .  . i,- 

service,  headlines  the  page  “Your  '"K*  co-publishers,  Gilroy  (Cmi 
home  daily  grows  through  public  Evening  Dispatch  and  Los  Goto 
service.”  (Calif.)  Daily  Times,  and  Johnl. 

Mel  Barker  keeps  pulling  new  Edmands  h^e  purchased  ik 
ones  out  of  the  hat  to  keep  his  Pleasanton  (Calif.)  Times  froa 
“In  Chicago,  it  takes  two”  pro-  ’ 

Carnegie  Hall  is  synonymous  says  “an  inexpensive  but  effec-  motion  going  for  the  Chicago  sale  handled  by  A.  W,  Stypn ! 
with  fine  music,  and  it’s  in  fine  tive  promotion.”  Sun-Times.  Now  it’s  a  little  box  Co.  Mr.  Edmands  will  be  Timel 

taste^  that  Charles  B.  McCabe,  This  year,  at  the  luncheon  for  containing  book  matches — which  editor  and  publisher, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  contest  winners,  Jim  pulled  the  points  out  “a  striking  change”  in  Lloyd  Lester,  a  son  of  the 
is  inviting  his  host  of  personal  old  gag  of  having  kids  run  in  with  Chicago, 
friends  to  be  his  guests  at  a  con-  an  “Extra!”  The  “extra,”  of  course,  ■ 

cert  there  May  27.  was  the  Banner  with  a  special  f  Nowc  T 

The  concert,  of  course,  will  fea-  front  page  for  the  high  school 


r 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


tiring  publisher,  remains  as  r- 
chanical  superintendent. 


The  Kenton  (O.)  Daily  Demt 
crat,  published  since  1892,  has  bee 
purchased  by  the  El  wood  (Ini  I 
Publishing  Ciimpany  of  which  Rrl 
F.  Barnes  is  president.  The  coo-i 
pany  published  the  Elwood  CeB-i 
Leader. 


\ 


Some  recent  transactions  in  tk! 
weekly  field: 

Barnesville  (Minn.)  RccorU 


ture  the  talents  of  the  All  City  editors.  It  went  over  with  a  bang.  NA^ith  BciIl^Or  RGCldsrS 
High  School  Chorus  and  Orches-  It  always  does.  Bangor,  Me. — So  far  as  read- 

tra,  of  which  the  Mirror  can  be  Jim’s  “welcome”  card  for  the  ers  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News  are 
justly  proud  as  a  newspaper  pro-  high  school  editors  was  a  fine  one,  concerned  it  is  local  news  by  far. 
niotion-  too.  It  contained  one  of  the  best  The  newspaper  (67,000  ABC) 

Mr.  McC^abe  mentions  in  his  brief  explanations  of  how  the  made  a  readership  survey  and 

letter  of  invitation:  newspaper  is  put  together  that  we  Richard  K.  Warren,  assistant  pub- 

“In  the  four  years  since  these  have  seen,  with  good  pictures  to  lisher,  reported  that  those  polled 

concerts  were  established  as  a  part  help  clarify.  were  nearly  unanimous  on  the 

of  the  over-all  Youth  Program  of  u  .  ci,  hometown  dateline, 

the  Mirror,  this  chorus  and  orches-  onow  News  polled  3  per  cent  of  Review,  sold  by  Theodore  and  Bc-i 

tra  have  gained  international  rec-  interesting  art  show  current  mail  subscribers;  3  per  cent  of  jamin  Holum  to  Mr.  and  Mn 

ognition.  They  comprise  229  lobby  show  at  the  Milwaii-  those  who  received  their  papier  Kenneth  Anderson,  publishers  ci| 

voices  and  100  musicians  selected  (Wis.)  Journal.  It  is  the  ninth  jjy  cai-i-jgr;  and  3  per  cent  of  cir-  the  Battle  Lake  (Minn.)  Revit* 
from  217,000  pupils  in  85  New  ‘•uuual  showing  of  student  art  sub-  culation  in  its  area.  The  papier  *  •  * 

York  City  high  schools.  mitted  in  the  Journal  s  Mnual  cal-  received  67  pier  cent  replies.  Kindred  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  soii| 

“They  are  truly  representative  <^ndar  art  compietition.  xhe  exhioit  |p  general  there  was  little  dif-  by  C.  C.  Clemmons  to  Lawrew! 

of  the  magnificent  melting  piot  civ-  shows  540  piaintings  out  of  1340  ference  in  the  reading  habits  be-  Knutson,  who  has  been  associatei 

ilization  of  New  York  City.  They  submitted  by  Wisconsin  high  t^gen  rural  and  urban  areas,  with  with  newspapiers  in  North  Dakouj 

have  provided  distinguished  sing-  school  students.  Fifty  of  these  will  either  men  or  women.  After  local  and  Minnesota, 

ers  for  the  Metropolitan  Opiera  reproduced  in  the  Journal  s  pews,  it  was  state  news,  national 


and  equally  outstanding  musicians  calendar,  six  in  full  color,  news,  Maine  Briefs  (state  news 

of  national  fame.  Entries  represented  110  schools  in  round-up),  obituaries,  weather. 


Fruita  (Calif.)  Times,  sold  hi 
Mariner  lo  Richard  W.  Colt 


national  tame.  itpitscuicu  i  lu  stuuuis  hi  round-up),  obituaries,  weather,  L.  L.  Mariner  lo  Richard  W.  Co- L 

Their  work  is  great  and  has  the  ^7  The  Journal  editorials  and  international  news  ] ins  of  Syracuse,  Kan.  through  Rii^ 

ve  of  youth.  I  promise  you  an  distributed  265,000  calendars  this  that  order.  E.  Mohler  and  Associates. 


evening  which  you  will  never  for-  expects  to  put  out  more 

get,  and  your  presence  will  inspire  '’®xt  year, 
the  young  artists  and  give  you  a 


true  concept  of  the  work  of  our 
schools.” 

Truly  a  Mirror  promotion  to  re¬ 
flect  on. 

Young  Editors 

One  of  the  greatest  public  serv- 


H art  ford  (Conn.)  Times  run¬ 
ning  its  sixth  annual  fly  casting 


Miami  Herald  Opens 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Office 


Fort  Gaines  (Ga.)  News 
ord,  sold  by  Ive  E.  Peeblts  to 

Miami,  Fla.—  The  Miami  Her-  LSafion*”*” 

7  _ _ _  .Lie  of  Georgia  Press  Association. 


school  every  Wednesday  for  six  Pushed  its  way  northward  this  ^  ^  ^ 

rn‘^\ren^d*trds  i:;f  ernrannuTnS’  oS  B-i-e,  (Tex.)  News  and  M. 

men,  women  and  kids  12  up.  Lauderdale.  For  the  first  ‘ague  County  Times,  sold  by  Mr 


C.  F.  Johnson,  PM,  Charleston 


time  it  published  on  Sunday,  May 


and  Mrs.  H.  I.  Trout  and  Tom  uJ 


ice  promotions  any  newspaper  can  imateu?  \aknf  ^shi?s'^hrSo^^^  ?•’  f  f S?  Ki^S’  Ka^^The  broS’S 

engage  in  is  to  work  with  high  the  county.  Ticket  sale  benefits  tierly  to  Broward  county  news  and  The  broxer 


school  editors  in  its  community,  local  schwls.  "“c7f.’’  stands  for  advertising  . 

Jim  Elliott,  promotion  director,  Charles  Frohman,  late  famous  Herald  has  pub 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  stages  theatrical  producer — a  natural, 
a  contest  every  year  for  Middle  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron- 
Tennessee  high  school  papers.  “We  ide  full  pages  “A  $30  bonus”  to 
find  this  annual  competition,”  he  readers  in  advertising  its  daily 

- book  serializations,  a  book  a 

month. 


asi 


Cline-Weslinghouse 

DBIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUrACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  33 
Sent  Francisco  •  •  Naw  Yorii  17 


UNITED  PRESS 


lished  a  Broward  county  edition,  Cedarville  (O.)  Herald 
with  one  section  page  devoted  to  Greene  County  Journal,  sold  W 
local  news.  James  G.  Gates  to  Jerry  Coy  « 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  Columbus,  O. 

Henry  Kinney,  Fort  Lauderdale  *  *  ♦ 

bureau  manager  for  the  Herald,  is  William  E.  Berger,  publisher » 
editor  of  the  Broward  section,  the  Hondo  (Tex.)  Anvil  Hem 
Nick  Condon,  advertising  staff  for  seven  years,  has  purchased  tht  I 
member,  heads  the  Fort  Lauder-  interest  of  his  partners,  Henry  | 


dale  business  office. 

Under  them  is  a  staff  of  society, 
feature,  general  assignment  and 
special  writers,  and  circulation 
men. 


Edward  Reese. 
Rigby  Owen. 


The  broker  ■ 


thti 


LeRoy  Palmer,  who  sold 
Schoharie  (N.  Y.)  Review  teces'- 
ly,  has  purchased  Mungor-Ackeri) 
Co.  which  includes  the  Richfie^ 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Mercury,  whtit 
he  worked  as  a  boy. 


Greenspun  Sued 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — H.  M.  Green- 


Iowa  Grand  Slam 

Cedar  Rapids  —  Nadine  Subot- 
nik,  drama  and  radio  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  scored  a 
grand  slam  in  the  awards  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Iowa  Press  Women, 

Inc.  She  submitted  three  entries  spun,  publisher  of  the  Las  Veffi 
in  the  contest,  which  included  Sun,  has  been  named  defendant  fl 
newspaper,  radio  and  magazine  a  libel  suit  for  $900,000  filed  bj 
work,  and  won  an  award  for  each  William  Peccole,  a  member  of  lb* 
one.  board  of  city  commissioners. 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


The  Union  Pacific  West  covers  an  immense 
area.  Therein  can  be  found  an  abundance 
of  raw  materials  from  mines  and  forests 
.  .  .  of  agricultural  products  from  farms, 
ranches  and  orchards.  Huge  dams  provide 
adequate  power  at  reasonable  rates.  For 
dependable,  convenient  rail  transporta¬ 
tion,  there’s  Union  Pacific.  And  the  West 
is  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  work 
and  enjoy  life. 

So  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deciding  just 
which  of  12  states  can  best  meet  your  in¬ 
dividual  requirements.  We’d  like  to  be 
of  help  to  you  by  furnishing  complete 
details.  For  confidential  information,  con- 
taa  your  nearest  Union  Pacific  representa¬ 
tive  or  write  Industrial  Development  De¬ 
partment,  Room  267,  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Pirating  of  News  Held 
Injurious  to  Newspaper 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  Federal  District  Court  in 
Alaska  recently  denied  an  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  a  Sitka  broadcasting 
station  for  a  dismissal  of  an  action 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Sitka  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  an  injunction  against  the 
broadcasting  of  news  taken  from 
this  newspaper  and  for  damages 
for  the  loss  of  advertising  and 
subscriptions. 

The  substance  of  the  publisher’s 
(Arrowhead  Press)  complaint  was 
that  news  received  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  taken  from  the 
newspaper  and  used  by  the  radio 
station. 

The  action  was  initiated  April 
15,  1952,  damages  in  the  amount 
of  $11,256.96  being  sought  by 
Harold  A.  and  Ernestine  Veatch 
and  H.  E.  Turner  doing  business 
as  the  Arrowhead  Press.  Amount 
of  claim  included  “half  the  value 
of  Associated  Press  news  should 
KIFW  have  to  buy  it”  and  “half 
of  Alaska  Communications  Sys¬ 
tem  tolls”  on  it. 

The  Federal  Court,  in  refusing 
to  dismiss  the  action,  followed  the 
decision  in  a  similar  action  by  the 
Associated  Press  against  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

That  station,  at  Bellingham, 
made  daily  broadcasts  of  a  so- 
called  “newspaper  of  the  air”  using 
items  from  several  newspapers. 

The  trial  court  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  refused  to  continue  the 
preliminary  injunction  against  the 
broadcasting  station,  but  a  year 
later,  the  Appellate  Court  granted 
the  injunction,  saying  “KVOS 
business  of  publishing  by  the 
broadcast  of  advertising  and  the 
pirated  news  for  the  profit  of  its 
advertising  income  constitutes  un¬ 
fair  competition  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  business  of  gathering  the 
news.” 

This  the  court  supplemented 
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with  a  comment  on  the  principle 
underlying  incidents  of  this  char¬ 
acter  where  the  offender  would 
reap  where  it  had  not  sown. 

“It  is  proper  to  say,”  the  court 
stated,  “that  the  Associated  Press 
is  here  seeking  protection  not  only 
of  its  legitimate  business  but  also 
in  its  discharge  of  a  public  func¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  value  and 
importance.” 

Reference  also  was  made  to  the 
Srpreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Associated  Press  against 
International  News  Service.  That 
court  said  there  in  reference  to  the 
pirating  of  news, 

“News  matter,  however  little 
susceptible  of  ownership  or  do¬ 
minion  in  the  absolute  sense,  is 
stock  in  trade  to  be  gathered  at 
the  cost  of  enterprise,  organiza¬ 
tion,  skill,  labor  and  monev  and  to 
be  distributed  and  sold  to  those 
who  will  pay  money  for  it  as  for 
other  merchandise.  Regarding  the 
news  therefore  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  recognize  that  for  this  purpose 
it  must  be  regarded  as  quasi¬ 
property.” 

The  Federal  Court  in  Alaska, 
thus  concluded : 

“It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
pirating  of  news  from  the  only 
daily  newspaper  by  the  only  radio 
station  in  a  small  town  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  paper.” 

The  defendant  had  implied  that 
no  damages  took  place  because 
such  broadcasting  of  news  would 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  public  for 
the  same  news  in  the  newspaper. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Folta 
wrote;  “The  contention  that  the 
reading,  by  one  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  news  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  of  another  mem¬ 
ber,  affords  no  basis  of  a  claim 
of  unfair  competition,  overlooks 
the  fact  the  defendant’s  member¬ 
ship  is  not  apparent.” 
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Fine  Print  Solves 
Contest  Tangle 

Ottawa — Justice  Wells  in  On¬ 
tario  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an 
action  against  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
brought  by  J.  H.  A.  Archambault 
in  connection  with  a  ‘Tangle 
Towns”  contest  last  year.  The  mo¬ 
tion  for  non-suit  was  upheld  by 
His  Lordship  and  costs  were 
awarded  in  favor  of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Archambault,  secretary  to 
the  Queen’s  Printer,  sought  $8,098, 
claiming  the  newspaper  had  used 
places  outside  the  Ottawa  district 
in  a  tie-breaker  puzzle  to  decide 
the  contest  winner. 

His  Lordship  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  show  that 
the  rules  had  not  been  adhered  to. 
He  pointed  out  that  on  the  back 
of  the  form  sent  to  the  plaintiff 
a  printed  list  for  a  tie-breaker 
puzzle  included  places  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

4  Weeks'  Notice 
Pay  Is  Upheld 

Chicago — ^The  arbiter  in  a  case 
involving  the  Guild  and  the  sus¬ 
pended  New  York  Daily  Compass 
has  held  that  guild  members  of 
the  paper  are  entitled  to  four 
weeks’  pay  under  a  contract  re¬ 
quiring  “four  weeks’  notice  in 
writing  of  contemplated  dismissal.” 

Abraham  H.  Stockman,  arbiter, 
stated  in  his  decision:  “This  case 
seems  clearly  to  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  measure  of  damages 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
notice  period  and  that  such  dam¬ 
ages  thereby  become  liquidated 
and  fixed  irrespective  of  whether 
the  employe  does  or  does  not  ob¬ 
tain  other  employment.” 

B 

libel  Suit  Quashed 

New  Orleans  —  Because  there 
had  been  no  move  to  prosecute 
the  suit  within  five  years.  District 
Judge  Yarrut  recently  dismissed 
a  libel  action  in  which  former 
Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  sought  $1,000,- 
000.  Times-Picayune  Co.  and 
Item  Co.  were  named  as  defend¬ 
ants,  the  plaintiff  alleging  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  injure  his  reputation  in 
a  primary  contest,  which  he  won. 
■ 

Ike's  Stoll  Listed 

Washington  —  A  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  GSA,  names 
the  principal  officials  in  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Branch  of  the  Government 
who  have  been  appointed  since 
Jan.  20  (up  to  April  20).  Copies 
are  available  for  10c  each  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
a 

C-oi-C  Edition 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  —  The  Ithaca 
Journal  on  April  1  published  a 
main  news  section  of  20  pages 
and  a  special  section  of  26  pages, 
in  two  parts,  devoted  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Ithaca  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Rules  Stated 
For  Overseas 
Exchange  Aid 

Washington  —  The  State  D^  I 
partment  is  reinstating  its  dd  ^ 
rules  for  doUar-exchange  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspaper  publishen 
and  others  who  wish  to  sell  their 
publications  abroad.  Under  this 
program  publishers  are  guaranteed 
reimbursement  for  local  curren¬ 
cies. 

Those  entering  into  the  new 
contracts  are  asked  to  do  their 
best  to  avoid  the  export  of  the« 
things: 

“Materials  advocating  or  sup¬ 
porting  an  unlawful  purpose. 

“Materials  prepared  or  dis¬ 
tributed  in  order  to  convey,  dis¬ 
seminate  or  reinforce  Communist 
propaganda. 

Salacious  Material 

“Materials  of  salacious  or 
pornographic  intent,  although  the 
inclusion  of  questionable  lan¬ 
guage,  episodes  or  scenes  in  i 
work  of  bona  fide  literary  or  ar¬ 
tistic  intent  shall  not  automatical¬ 
ly  bring  it  within  this  category. 

“Materials  devoted  to  the  sen¬ 
sational  exploitation,  as  opposed 
to  the  factual  reporting,  of  crime, 
vice  or  similar  conditions. 

“Any  other  materials  of  so 
cheap,  shoddy,  or  sensational  a  „ 
oharacter  as  to  bring  discredit  ^ 
upon  this  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations.” 

The  question  has  already  arisen 
as  to  whether  a  newspaper  which 
contains  the  report  of  a  Soviet 
propaganda  speech  would  violate 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 


MacNeil  Nominated 
By  the  Silurians 

Neil  MacNeil,  after  33  years  of 
service  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
tired,  has  been  nominated  for  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  of  the  Siluri¬ 
ans,  an  association  of  well  known 
newspapermen  who,  25  or  more 
years  ago,  worked  on  the  staffs  £ 
of  the  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers.  Eugene  E.  Early,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee, 
the  announcement.  The  election 
will  take  place  at  the  annual  Sprinf 
dinner  of  the  Society  May  11 
the  Hotel  Statler.  The  honor  guests 
will  be  The  Hagertys — James  A-, 
dean  of  political  writers  of  the 
Times,  and  his  son,  James  C, 
now  the  new  White  House  pi*® 
secretary. 

Other  officers  nominated  are: 
First  vicepresident,  Walter  T. 
Brown;  second  vicepresident,  Em" 
met  Crozier;  treasurer,  Charles  A- 
Donnelly;-  assistant  treasurer,  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Guilfoyle;  secretary.  Matt- 
rice  G.  Postley;  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  Carl  H.  Pihl. 

For  board  of  governors,  to  sen* 
three  years;  George  E.  Sokolsky- 
Carl  C.  Dickey,  and  B.  0.  Me- 
Anney. 
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lake  a  /ook. 


Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  at  Western 
Electric.  We  test  and  inspect,  and  check 
again  .  .  .  even  X-ray  cameras  are  used. 


You  take  your  Bell  telephone  pretty  much  for  granted — and  we’re 
glad  you  do!  For  that  shows  that  we  at  Western  Electrie  must 
have  done  our  joh  well. 

You  see,  as  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  we  make 
the  telephones,  switchboards,  cables  and  other  things  that  serve 
you.  Because  they  work  so  dependably,  you  seldom  give  a  thought 
to  the  equipment  behind  your  telephone  service. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  telephone,  our  aim  has  been  to 
produce  equipment  that  won’t  let  you  down — and  to  do  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  That’s  how  Western  Electrie  helps  to  make 
your  Bell  telephone  service  so  good— and  such  a  good  value. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY 
UNIT  Of  THE  BEIL  SYSTEM 
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City  Problems 
To  Be  Analyzed 
In  API  Seminar 


Problems  facang  American 
cities  and  ways  of  contributing 
to  their  solution  through  editorial 


leadership  will 
be  discussed  by 
27  editors  and 
editorial  writers 
at  a  two  -  week 
seminar  of  the 
American  Press 
Institute  starting 
May  11  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Twenty  guest 
experts  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  discus¬ 
sion  leaders.  All 
be  off-the-record. 

Members  of  the 


Cooke 

discussions  will 
seminar  are: 


Robert  C.  Achorn,  editorial 
writer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

John  G.  Ackelmire,  editorial 
director,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  editorial 
writer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican. 

Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

James  A.  Clendinen,  assistant 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tribune. 

Joseph  Cooke,  reporter,  Ge¬ 
neva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

Harry  Donsky,  city  editor,  Os¬ 
sining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register. 

Jim  Ed  Fain,  editorial  writer, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Leonard  W.  Halpert,  editorial 
writer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

W.  S.  Harrison,  editorial  writer, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  acting  editor. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post. 

John  L.  Hulteng,  editorial 
writer.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Norman  L.  Johnson,  editorial 
writer,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

George  W.  Kelly,  editor, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  page,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Jack  R.  McHenry,  managing 
editor,  Ventura  (Calif.)  County 
Star-Free  Press. 

Don  Murray,  editorial  writer, 


Achom  Ackelmire 


Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Jack  O’Dowd,  executive  editor, 
Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 

J.  M.  Orndorff,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

Frederick  W.  Pillsbury,  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  page,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Raymond  A.  Schroth,  editorial 
writer,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Times. 

William  B.  Smart,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News. 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Journal. 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

Frank  B.  Woodford,  editorial 
writer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

James  A.  Woodworth,  editor. 
Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus. 

Guest  Experts 

Guest  speakers  will  include: 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Benjamin  Fine,  edu¬ 
cation  editor.  New  York  Times; 
Wilbur  S.  Smith,  associate  direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic, 
Yale  University;  Dwight  T.  Myers, 
city  traffic  engineer.  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Police  Chief  John  M.  Glea¬ 
son  of  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gazzolo,  editor.  Journal 
of  Housing,  Chicago;  Robert 
Moses,  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
New  Y’ork  City;  Damon  Stetson, 
reporter.  New  York  Times;  Rich¬ 
ard  Peters,  editorial  page  editor. 


Fain 


Donsky 


Boardman  Brennan 


Halpert  Harrison 


Cleveland  Press;  Raymond  M. 
Hilliard,  executive  director.  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Health  Council  of  New 
York. 

Also,  Samuel  Lubell,  political 
analyst  and  writer;  Oxie  Reichler, 
editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman;  Chester  Lewis,  chief 
librarian.  New  York  Times;  Hugh 
R.  Pomeroy,  director,  Westchester 
County  Planning  Commission; 
Harry  Lee  Waddell,  editor.  Fac¬ 
tory  Magazine;  James  H.  Couey, 
Jr.,  Sunday  ^itor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  Col.  Lawrence  Wil¬ 
kinson,  chairman.  New  York  State 
Civil  Defense  Commission;  Bruce 
Smith,  Institute  of  Public  Admin¬ 
istration,  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Reed,  municipal  con¬ 
sultant,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  program  will  be  conducted 
by  Walter  Everett,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute.  Ben  Reese, 
resident  co-chairman,  will  take 
part  in  all  sessions  and  will  lead 
a  discussion  of  “The  Newspaper’s 
Responsibility  to  its  Community.’’ 
■ 

Mexico  Ledger  Wins 
Missouri  Contest 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  First  place 
awards  for  general  excellence 
went  to  the  De  Soto  Jefferson  Re¬ 
public  in  the  weekly  division  and 
to  the  Mexico  Ledger  in  the  daily 
division  in  the  1953  Better  News¬ 
paper  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

Awards  were  presented  as  the 
concluding  event  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  week  program. 


Murray 


O'Dowd 
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Excluding  gasoline  taxes. 


hi  iliS3  avingi  iw«ri]f  wa^i  is 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles  17,  California. 


Today's  Union  Oil  "76”  gasoline  is  superior  to  the  1938  variety,  too. 

Our  free,  competitive  American  system  has  stimulated  great  advances 
in  petroleum  research  by  offering  an  incentive  for  the  introduction  of  new 
and  better  products. 

So  when  your  friends  complain  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  remind 
them  that  one  hour’s  work  today  buys  8096  more  "76”  gasoline  — and 
better  quality  gasoline— at  a  Union  Oil  station  than  it  did  in  1938. 


Averaae-toage  indices  from  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor  statistics.  Union  "TS”  gasoline  prices  are  Los  Angeles 
posted  prices,  excludinir  Federal  and  State  taxes. 


Maiwfactirtrs  tf  Rtyal  Tritai,  tkt  mazlRf  parpla  aotw  lU 


RISE  IN  AUTOMOTIVE 

THE  INCREASE  in  automotive  advertising 

noticeable  so  far  in  1953  is  probably  due 
to  two  reasons  1.  The  return  to  a  “buyer's 
market”;  2.  Realization  by  the  manufacturers 
that  curtailment  of  advertising  usually  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loss  of  relative  sales  position  in 
the  field.  Figures  appearing  on  page  15  of 
this  issue  showing  dollar  expenditures  of 
leading  car  manufacturers,  when  compared 
with  the  new  car  registration  (indicating 
sales),  give  proof  to  the  latter  statement. 

Using  new  car  registrations  (from  Auto¬ 
motive  World,  for  the  12  manufacturers  on 
this  list  as  representing  100%,  here  are  some 
interesting  comparisons: 

Buick’s  curtailment  of  advertising  budget 
from  1950  to  1951  and  then  1952  compares 
with  new  car  figures  showing  Buick  had 
9.76%  of  this  market  sample  in  1950,  a 
slight  decline  in  1951  and  then  8.81%  in 
1952. 

Chevrolet’s  budget  was  off  $1,500,000  in 
1951  from  1950  and  its  percentage  of  the 
market  went  from  25.88%  to  24.52%.  An 
increase  in  budget  for  ’52  just  about  stopped 
the  decline. 

Ford  had  the  same  budget  record  and  its 
percentage  of  the  market  went  from  21.25% 
to  19.82%  to  20.77%  in  1952. 

Dodge,  which  reversed  the  trend  in  1951 
and  increased  its  budget  rather  than  curtail¬ 
ing  as  the  others  did,  improved  its  market 
position  from  5.47%  to  6.86%.  In  spite  of 
a  slight  ad  decline  in  ’52  it  just  about  held 
its  market  position. 

Plymouth  followed  Dodge’s  lead  and  had 
the  same  experience.  Increasing  its  ad  budget 
in  ’51  when  most  of  the  others  were  cutting 
down  it  went  from  9.97%  of  total  sales  to 
12.47%.  Then  cutting  its  budget  in  ’52  Ply¬ 
mouth  slid  off  slightly  to  12.28%. 

Pontiac’s  ad  budget  was  cut  in  each  year 
and  its  percentage  of  the  field  dropped  from 
8.03%  to  7.76%  to  7.55%. 

There  were  some  slight  exceptions  to  these 
comparisons,  but  generally  speaking  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  clear.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
all  manufacturers  were  similarly  affected  by 
the  steel  strike  last  June  and  July. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  you’ve  got  to 
keep  up  your  advertising  pace  to  keep  your 
customers  sold  and  to  sell  new  ones. 

ECUADOR'S  nCHT 

PRESIDENT  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra  of 
Ecuador  has  revealed  himself  as  a  dictator. 

Taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he 
arbitrarily  closed  down  two  daily  newspapers 
in  Guayaquil  and  imprisoned  the  owner,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  three  reporters  of  one  paper 
who  subsequently  were  sentenced  to  five  years 
in  prison  after  being  held  incommunicado. 
The  police  chief  merely  announced  the  sen¬ 
tencing  and  said  the  governor  of  the  province 
ordered  the  arrests  because  of  “subversive” 
editorials.  Other  newspapers  blamed  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  Prime  Minister  Dr.  Camilo  Ponce. 
President  Velasco  complained  of  “relentless 
insult  and  slander.” 

Under  the  country’s  Law  of  the  Press,  a 
special  jury  is  empowered  to  decide  if  a  news¬ 
paper  has  violated  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  by  printing  libel  or 
falsehood. 


EDIT!  )RIAL 


Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed. — John,  XX;  29. 


TEXAS  RESOLUTION 

THE  TEXAS  legislature  surprisingly  has 

passed  a  resolution  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  the  people’s  right  to  know 
which  is  identical  in  all  major  respects  to 
the  resolution  written  and  passed  at  the  No¬ 
vember  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  in  Boston.  It  now  stands  as  an 
important  declaration  of  policy  in  that  great 
state. 

If  managing  editors  in  other  states  could 
have  the  same  success  in  impressing  these 
basic  principles  upon  their  legislatures  and 
having  them  auopted  in  formal  resolutions, 
it  would  provide  a  tremendous  boost  to  the 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know. 

The  Texas  Senate  and  House  now  stand 
on  record  as:  1.  Urging  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  to  provide  for  full  disclosure 
of  information;  2.  Urging  all  national,  state, 
county  and  city  government  officers  to  “con¬ 
duct  publicly  the  public’s  business”;  3.  Warn¬ 
ing  all  citizens  that  free  government  may  be 
subverted  by  secret  proceedings;  4.  Calling 
for  revocation  of  President  Truman’s  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  Sept.  25,  1951;  5.  Stating  that 
authority  to  classify  documents  should  be 
confined  to  agencies  having  to  do  with  na¬ 
tional  military  security;  6.  Asking  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  concurrent  review  of  all  acts  classi¬ 
fying  information  to  prevent  abuse;  7.  Urging 
uniform  definitions  of  various  secret  cate¬ 
gories  used  in  classifying  information. 

Basically,  these  principles  of  freedom  of 
information  to  protect  the  people’s  right  to 
know  should  be  spread  on  the  records  of  all 
governing  bodies. 

PULITZER  PRIZES 

THE  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  for  meritorious 
public  service  to  the  two  North  Carolina 
weeklies,  the  Whiteville  News-Reporter  and 
the  Tabor  City  Tribune,  is  the  first  such  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  non-dailies  in  35  years. 

Many  weeklies  perform  admirably  in  the 
public  service  week  in  and  week  out,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  achieve  such  national 
recognition  because  they  are  in  competition 
for  these  awards  with  daily  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  greater  resources  and  opportunity. 

For  that  reason  the  two  Carolina  papers 
deserve  more  than  the  usual  commendation. 
Their  fight  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  shows 
that  a  courageous  newspaper  no  matter  how 
small  can  successfully  fight  the  forces  of  evil 
in  its  community.  Heartiest  congratulations 
for  the  example  they  have  set  for  the  rest  of 
the  industry  and  the  prize  they  have  won. 


CONFIDENCE  BILL  I 

WE  THINK  newspapermen  ought  to  exert 
a  little  pressure  in  behalf  of  Congressman  ^ 
Louis  B.  Heller’s  (D.,  Brooklyn)  newspaper  I 
confidence  bill  introduced  this  week.  Letters  I 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen  would  be  in  I 
order.  I 

The  bill  is  similar  to  one  Representative  F 
Heller  introduced  in  1951  but  which  never  k 
was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  R 
would  make  it  lawful  for  a  newspaperman  to  I 
refuse  to  divulge  his  sources  of  information  R 
in  Federal  Court  trials.  Federal  grand  jury  f  ' 
inquiries,  and  in  investigations  by  Congres-  . 
sional  committees.  Minor  exceptions  to  the  * 
privilege  are  provided. 

Twelve  states  have  passed  similar  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  protection  should  be  expanded  to 
all  48  states.  A  Federal  law  such  as  this 
would  offer  a  valuable  precedent  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  privilege  to  all  courts. 

The  protection  of  secrecy  offered  to  con¬ 
fidential  sources  is  one  of  the  historic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  business.  One  of  the 
unwritten  tenets  is  “never  violate  a  confi¬ 
dence.”  Only  because  of  that  have  newspa¬ 
pers  through  the  years  been  able  to  expose 
crime  and  corruption  in  government.  The 
privilege  should  be  guaranteed  by  law  in  all 
areas  of  government  as  it  has  been  in  the  12 
states. 

IN  RETROSPECT  | 

NOW  THAT  the  annual  meetings  of  the  " 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  )j 
and  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  are  behind  us  it  might  be  wise 
for  the  nation’s  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  reflect  a  bit  on  their  experiences 
in  Washington  and  New  York  during  those 
two  weeks. 

Without  wishing  to  question  the  right  of 
newspaper  people  to  have  a  little  fun  in 
conjunction  with  their  business  when  they 
attend  the  meetings,  or  the  right  of  friends 
and  business  acquaintances  to  provide  that 
fun,  we  wonder  if  the  tail  isn’t  wagging  the 
dog  a  little. 

Is  it  possible  that  extra-curricular  social 
activities  are  over-shadowing  and  interfering 
with  the  business  at  hand?  Is  it  possible 
also  that  the  many  small  meetings  held  “on 
the  side,”  because  most  of  the  interested 
people  will  be  in  town  anyway,  are  increas-  1 
ing  the  strenuousness  of  an  already  strenuous  j 
session? 

We  have  no  solution  to  offer  or  recom¬ 
mendation  to  make  but  mention  it  in  the 
hope  that  somebody  else  might  have. 

USE  NEWSPAPERS 

E  &  P  has  always  contended  that  if  advertisers 
using  other  media  would  spend  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  a  concentrated  news¬ 
paper  campaign  they  would  get  better  sales 
results.  An  example  now  proves  our  point- 
V.  La  Rosa  &  Sons,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  macaroni  products,  was  a 
heavy  user  of  radio  up  until  late  last  year- 
Then  it  reversed  its  advertising  schedule  giv¬ 
ing  90%  to  newspapers  and  only  10%  W 
radio.  As  we  would  have  predicted,  sales 
jumped  immediately.  In  October  and  No¬ 
vember  sales  were  up  24%. 

No  more  need  be  said. 
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Mrs.  Martha  P.  Comer,  editor 
of  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent,  has  been  named  “Mays¬ 
ville  Lady  of  the  Year”  by  the 
local  chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
national  professional  women’s 
sorority. 

*  *  * 

Elbridge  W.  Palmer,  president 
of  Kingsport  Press,  Inc.,  book 
manufacturer  and  publisher  of  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News  and 
Times,  has  accepted  appointment 
as  general  chairman  of  the  United 
Business  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers. 

*  *  * 

Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president, 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 

Hospital  this  week  and  returned 
to  his  home  to  complete  his  con¬ 
valescence. 

*  *  * 

Willard  S.  Hansen,  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (111.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette  since  mid-Ianuary,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Champaign  News- 
Gazette,  Inc. 

•  *  * 

G.  Scott  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican,  re¬ 
cently  observed  his  77th  birthday 
anniversary  and  his  50th  year  as 
a  newspaper  publisher.  He  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  in 
1898  and  in  1902  bought  a  weekly 
at  Jersey  Shore  which  he  changed 
to  a  daily  the  next  year. 

*  «  « 

Leon  Morgan  has  returned  to 
his  job  as  editor  of  the  Thermo- 
polis  (Wyo.)  Independent-Record 
after  20  months  of  military  service 
which  included  28  missions  in  Ko¬ 
rea  as  a  bomber  pilot. 

*  *  * 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Paris. 

*  *  « 

H.  Galt  Braxton  editorialized 
May  1  on  the  fact  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  his  40th  year  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 

Daily  Free  Press. 

m  *  * 

R.  E.  Kavanauoh,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
and  Mrs.  Kavanaugh  sailed  May 
5  from  New  York  on  the  liner 
Caronia  to  attend  the  Coronation. 

*  *  * 

Wm.  W.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  treasurer  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  who  was  reelected  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

*  *  « 

D.  S.  McCall,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oconto  County  (Wis.) 

Reporter,  has  been  elected  County 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 
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W.  Lowrie  Kay,  for  many  years 
on  the  staffs  of  Philadelphia,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Boston  dailies  and  re¬ 
cently  with  General  Features 
Corp.,  on  May  1  became  editor  and 
manager  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Beacon, 
Leonardtown,  Md. 

«  *  « 

James  C.  Nance,  editor-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Purcell  (Okla.)  Register 
and  speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
State  legislature,  has  been  selected 
for  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  induction  takes  place  Nov.  16, 
Statehood  Day. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Ralph  W.  Evans  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard-Record, 
succeeding  Dene  Hook,  resigned. 

*  «  « 

Don  L.  Stanfield,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Daily  Jefferson  County  Union  in 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  Crowley,  circulation 
manager.  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  newly-organized  New  Brit¬ 
ain  Herald  Employes  Credit 
Union. 

«  *  * 

George  K.  Sargent,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  advertising  sales 
department  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News,  has  joined 
the  local  advertising  display  staff 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public.  Martin  H.  Hunziker,  a 
veteran  of  14  years’  service  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Yakima 
diilies’  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  as  a  salesman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  A.  Clark,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Daily  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Gene  Day  of 
Norfolk. 

4>  *  * 

Frank  E.  Lalley.  San  Francis¬ 
co  manager  for  This  Week  maga¬ 

zine  for  the  past  four  years,  will 


become  Cincinnati  manager  in 
June.  He  has  been  with  This  Week 
14  years.  Jerry  Wroe,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  office,  is  being  named 
San  Francisco  manager. 

*  «  * 

George  Jagolinzer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal,  has  been  awarded  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Meritorious  Service  by 
the  B’nai  B’rith  Lodge  of  West 
Warwick,  R.  L,  where  he  lived 
prior  to  taking  the  Meriden  post. 
*  *  * 

Ralph  B.  Lee,  ad  manager  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Albany  Rotary  Club  and  will 
take  office  July  1. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


N.  Lee  Griggs,  for  the  past 
two  years  a  reporter  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 
been  appointed  financial-industrial 
editor,  succeeding  Andrew  V. 
O’Keefe,  who  has  joined  the  re¬ 
gional  public  relations  staff  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

Marg.aret  Mara,  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  the  past  20  years, 
has  been  appointed  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Bea  Jones. 

«  *  * 

J.  S.  Russell,  Des  Moines  (lo.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  first  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Farm  Editors’  Association, 
which  has  20  members. 

*  «  * 

Ray  Mauthe  has  resigned  as 
Kimberly  correspondent  for  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
after  holding  the  position  for  the 
past  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Don  Dewey,  former  editor  of 
the  Condon  (Ore.)  Globe-Times, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings.  For 
two  summers  while  attending  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune. 
*  *  « 

David  W.  Bowman,  for  many 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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ECHO 

The  only  thine  that  can  cheat  a 
woman  oat  of  the  last  word. 

(Copyright,  1953,  by  Evan  Esar) 
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THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Dcs  Moines  488  Madison  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Lorna  (before) 


LET’S  FACE  FAGS 
-  -  and  FIGURES!! 

The  mere  mention  of  a  diet  being 
followed  by  a  plump  character  in 
the  ABBIE  an’  SLATS  strip  sparked 
a  deluge  of  mail  from  all  over  the 
country  —  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  popularity  of 

ABBIE  an'  SLATS 


Typical  confirmation: 

"Your  Abbie  an’  Slats  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  Lorna  Shute's  diet  is  flood¬ 
ing  us  with  requests  for  copies  .  .  . 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what 
could  happen  if  the  offer  had  been 
made  in  a  quarter-page  ad, 

"Thought  you  might  appreciate  the 
pulling  power  of  a  few  lines  hidden 
copy  in  one  daily  strip. 

"Danville  Register 
Danville,  Va.” 


•  •  * 


"I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  you  forced  the  Wheeling 
News-Register  to  cry  'Uncle.’ 
"Requests  for  'Eat  and  Grow  Thin 
Diet’  have  poured  in  .  .  .  "We  ran 
a  front-page  box  calling  for  help 
.  .  .  requests  are  still  flooding  in. 
"As  for  'Abbie  an’  Slats’  we  are 
all  for  it. 


"Harry  C.  Hamm, 
"Managing  Editor, 
Wheeling  News-Register" 

Phone,  wire,  write  for  proofs 
and  rates 
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South  Koreans  during  a  recent 
Army  hitch  in  Korea. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Stapler,  formerly  with 


years  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-  Associated  Press  in  Detroit  as 
Star  telegraph  editor  and  recently  sports  editor,  is  now  with  the 
house  organ  editor  for  Schenley  Detroit  News  sports  department. 
Distillers,  has  returned  after  long  ♦  •  * 

absence  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  McAllister,  former  pub- 

as  a  copy  reader.  licity  worker  with  the  Oregon 

♦  *  ♦  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 

Russell  Hunter,  formerly  gen-  joined  the  staff  of  the  Port- 

eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  (Ore.)  Journal  recently,  has 

Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record,  named  wildlife  editor  and 

has  joined  the  staff  of  the  United'  taken  over  the  sports  page 
Press  bureau  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  column,  “Wide  Open  Spaces”,  for- 
replacing  James  J.  Smith,  who  has  merly  written  by  George  Pasero. 
been  promoted  to  chief  of  the  U.P.  *  *  * 

bureau  in  Concord,  N.  H.  Richard  Mansfield,  San  Diego 

•  *  ♦  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  reporter 

William  Cleghorn,  Montgom-  ^5  years,  retired  May  1. 

ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  assistant  *  •  * 

wire  editor,  has  been  awarded  a  ^*^5.  Owen  S.  Cowling,  club 
scroll  by  the  Korean  minister  of  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
defense  as  a  special  citation  for  his  I92i,  and  Mrs.  (Carles  E. 

public  relations  work  with  the  Fuller,  who  has  edited  a  poetry 
_  column  in  the  Oregonian  for  20 
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years,  were  honored  as  “women 
of  achievement”  at  the  fifth  annual 
Matrix  Table  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 


“Actually,  it’s  a  waste  of  time  for  me;  1  expect  to  do  a  column.' 


Olden  Publishers*  and  Advertiser^ 

\sj--\.  v  •'«  America 

e.ubiUhS^MVr,^^^  M**' Illian,  city  editor  of  the 
March  1892;  Fourth  E.mtl  March*i“im’  Rapids  (lowa)  Evening 

“nt  Feb™a5^^^?S' Guzchc,  recently  was  install^  ex-  ;VaTWsis^Tn77ol^ORMAN“bRA;E^ 
Regiatered.  Content,  conyrighted bv 
Editor  a  Publither  Co.,  lac.  ^  lodge  of  Elks. 

The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  •  ♦  * 


Gerard  D.  LeDonne  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  staff  to  join  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  Chicago,  as  a  spe- 


Jaues  Weight  Beown 
President 


public  relations  director.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Tribune,  Mr.  LeDonne 
served  with  the  United  Press  in 


General  Publuation  Offices: 

49  A  Floor,  Tune.  Tower 

42nd  bt.  and  Broadway,  New  York  ^  N.  Y. 

BRyant  ^3012,  3^,  mi  3055  and 


Andrew  J.  Viglietta  Wash-  Detroit  and  the  Grand  Rapids 


ington  bureau  chief  for  the  New- 
house  Newspapers,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Queens 


(Mich.)  Press. 

* 

Marvin  Brown,  formerly  as- 


Robert  W.  Roger,  graduate  of 
University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  and  former  editorial 
staffer  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  and  Columbia  Missourian, 
has  been  named  traffic  manager  of 
the  Leonard  M.  Sive  &  Associates 
advertising  agency  in  Cincinnati. 

WWW 

Ollie  Crawford,  columnist  and 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  is  now  spending  his  full 


o _ •  •_  \\r-  4.^  •  1  ifiuiurcr,  la  iivjw  aucnuiiiK  iiia  lu** 

ItoBEET  u  'BE^i^'  "pTin  ^  Society  in  Wa^ington  social  or-  sjstant  city  editor  of  the  Shreve-  time  on  the  staff  of  TV  Guide, 

of  Queens  (N.Y.)  na-  (La.)  Times,  has  joined  the  new  Triangle  publication.  He  is 

Co'LuJctXT  lives  now  living  in  the  nations  j^^^on  Advertising  Agency  continuing,  however,  to  write 

.  .  .  of  Shrevepon  a,  man^r  ot  pub- 

S'  Marketing  and  -  ,  .  lic  relations. 

Jtesearch  Manager;  Jawet  Haslett.  Libr^n  MaXINE  JoHNSON  has  been  WWW 

Stlart  Saunders,  formerly  on 
w“' l;  T  77  the  staff  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 

the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  ^nd  on  the  international  ad¬ 

vertising  staff  of  Time  onagazine. 


Headline  Hopping”  for  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Rod  S.  Johnson,  formerly  farm 


robeet  p; 

,®/.  Ctrculation;  Geoece  H. 

te,. 

MEtropoUun  0823.  0824,  0825.  ^  ’ 

the  Washington  County 
2-4898-99.  Geoece  A.  News-Times  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore., 
ff'ester^^AdlmifinTM^nt'^  has  launched  a  monthly  magazine, 

Buieau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  ‘>16  Central  Oregon  Farmer. 

/5iA  and  Market  Su.,  Philadelphia  3,  WWW 

Dl:A<J;rE^‘““’*°“’*  W.  Robert  Faherty,  former  Chi- 

'Fact/ic  Coast  Eduor.  Campbell  Watson  Milb  rewriteman,  has 

Bldg.  San  Fra^isca  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950.  sold  French  rights  to  his  novel, 

f%il^-flZTp!XLTM7i^  -J" 

tFi  /■'’“"bi".?  *'  ’f®'-  GArfield  1-7950;  297i  mard.  His  Other  Florida  novel. 


has  been  appointed  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Realities, 
French  monthly. 

»  •  * 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  former 
San  Diego,  Calif,  newspaperman, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

WWW 

John  Envers,  a  reporter  on  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  has 


George  Davis,  former  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  district  office  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


^Wirr  Bivd.,  Us  AngeUs  5.  Td.  DUnkirk  “Big  Old  Sun.”  has  been  reprinted  left  to  join  the  news  department 

a..4mDe.a,oh..  Permabooks.  '  ' 

Afww/M  Hill, 

-p—. — '-p  — _ Mrs.  Marion  K.  Stocker,  who 

A^Le  d"  was  on  the  editorial  straff  of  the 

of  Eoitoe*  Publish  EE  Ere  EVEiUble  Et  *186  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  for 
PetTs"  (M  FrE°***°°  years  before  becoming  a  pro- 

^  Member  Audit  BurcEu  of  CirculEtionA  /t  Cornell  Universit/s  Col- 

Member  AstodEted  Business  PublicEtions  '®8e  of  Home  Economics  in  1947,  ,  - 

1952. 19.052  has  now  moved  to  the  Farm  Jour-  lie  information  director  of  the 
*  .  -  • ',*“1**^  nal  and  Pathfinder  as  associdite  edi-  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 

-  tor.  mond. 


of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  at  its  Toronto  office. 

WWW 

Robert  G.  Howard,  a  former 
newspaperman  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal,  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  pub- 
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John  M.  Richardson,  one  time  Jeanne  M.  Davern,  foririerly 
business  and  automotive  editor  of  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Plattsburg 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republican,  has  been 
joined  the  Garcia  Printing  Co.,  named  associate  editor  of  the 
Portland,  to  do  creative  writing  Architectural  Record,  with  which 
for  advertising  literature.  she  has  been  associated  since  1948. 


Wally  Greuel,  foreman  at  the 
Independence  (Ore.)  Enterprise  for 
six  years,  has  resigned  to  purchase 
the  Jones  Printing  Co.,  Salem, 
Ore. 

WWW 

Mrs.  Daniel  F,  Spallone,  news 
and  feature  writer  in  the  Deep 
River,  Conn.,  office  of  the  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press,  has  resigned 
to  become  personal  secretary  to 
Chester  Bowies,  former  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  India. 

WWW 

Bernard  Brown,  formerly  with 
International  News  Service,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  Hardware 
News,  monthly  trade  magazine. 

WWW 

Saul  Hoffman,  formerly  real 
estate  editor  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Local  937  News  and 
Views,  published  for  members  of 
the  Royal  Industrial  Union,  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Royal  Typewriter 
plants  in  Hartford. 
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LIVE  ITEMS  FROM  OUR  MORGUE 


The  trucking 
industry  is  now 

AMERICA’S  2  EMPLOYER 


ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  11  paychecks  in  the 
United  States  is  paid  directly  by  the  trucking 
industry.  More  than  six  million  Americans  work 
as  drivers,  terminal  employees  and  in  other  em¬ 
ployment  directly  connected  with  the  trucking 
industry  all  over  our  country.  Many  more  workers 
photo,r.phbyr.bunB.ch«ch  jjj  truckuig  thao  in  all  iron,  steel,  and  mining 
combined.  Four  times  as  many  as  in  all  U.S.  railroads  combined. 
Only  agriculture  employs  more  people. 

These  facts  may  round  out  the  bare  statement,  made  recently  by  an 
outstanding  transportation  authority,  that  trucks  have  been  “the 
biggest  single  factor  in  our  expanding  economy  of  the  past  15  years.” 


Prcsidant,  f 

American  Trucking  Associations 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


American  Trucking  Arsodationi,  Inc,  Washington  6,  D.C 
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CIRCULATION 

Trophy  Award 
Made  at  Rally 
Of  Sons,  Dads 

Portland,  Ore.— First  “Father 
and  Son”  stag  party  for  newspa- 
perboys  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
took  place  last  week  in  the  civic 
auditorium  with  more  than  2,500 
carriers  and  their  dads  on  hand. 

The  Journal’s  first  “Newspaper- 
boy  of  the  Month”  trophy  was 
presented  to  Marvin  Montney,  15, 
chosen  from  candidates  entered  by 
district  circulation  managers.  The 
award,  in  memory  of  the  late 
P.  L.  Jackson,  Journal  editor  and 
publisher,  is  for  outstanding  cit- 
izensiiip,  scholastic  achievement, 
route  management  and  civic  activ¬ 
ity.  It  was  presented  by  Sheriff 
Terry  Schrunk,  himself  a  former 
Journal  newspaperboy,  who  also 
appointed  young  Montney  an 
“honorary  deputy  sheriff.” 

Headline  acts  by  professionals 
drawn  from  the  town’s  supper 
clubs  and  theatre  shows  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  kickoff  to  the  paper’s 
“Summer  Cavalcade  of  Fun,” 
which  is  aimed  at  holding  news- 
paperboy  interest  and  energies 
during  the  vacation  season. 

The  monthly  awards,  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Clayton  J.  Beaver,  Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  director,  carry 
with  them  a  bronze  replica  of  a 
newspaperboy  with  an  inscription 
of  the  citation  at  its  base. 

Serrill  Sees  Danger 
Of  Circulation  Plateau 

Newspapers,  in  the  Mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  area  at  least,  have  reached  a 
plateau  in  circulation  with  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  prices,  according  to  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  general  manager 
.  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

“If  we  go  through  the  ceiling 
in  prices,  can  we  maintain  the 
plateau  of  circulation?”  he  asked 
members  of  the  Interstate  CMA 
at  their  recent  meeting.  “More 
important,  can  we  show  circula¬ 
tion  gains,  now  that  practically  all 
our  p>opulation  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  English,  now  that 
most  children  advance  into  high 
school,  and  now  that  wage  stand¬ 
ards  and  leisure  hours  of  our 
working  people  permit  both  the 
money  to  buy  and  the  time  to 
read  our  newspapers?” 

He  suggested  titles  of  talks  he 
would  like  to  hear  given  at  future 
meetings  of  circulators,  such  as: 

1.  How  to  Develop  a  Sales 
Training  Program  for  Circulation 
Supervisory  Employes. 

2.  How  Can  I  Turn  My  News- 
paperboys  from  Bill  Collectors  in¬ 
to  Sales  Executives? 

3.  How  can  I  interest  Teen 
Agers  in  Subscribing? 

4.  How  Can  I  Develop  Circu¬ 
lation  with  Second  and  Third 
Shift  Workers? 
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earners'  Tours 
Of  Capitols  Set 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
annual  observance  of  Newspaper 
Boy  Day  in  the  Carolinas  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  be  on  Friday,  Oct.  2, 
it  was  decided  here  last  week  at  the 
Spring  meeting  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

Two  carrier  boys  from  each  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  three  states 
will  be  given  a  conducted  tour  of 
their  respective  state  capitals,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Columbia  or  Richmond. 

They  observe  Newspaper  Boy 
Day  one  day  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  because  the  State 
Capitol  at  Raleigh  is  closed  on 
Saturdays. 


5.  How  to  eliminate  costly  time 
of  bookkeeping  involving  collec¬ 
tions? 

6.  Are  my  editors  giving  me  the 
best  product  for  my  prospective 
buyers? 

Comparing  the  circulation 
growth  and  the  population  trend 
in  the  Mid-Atlantic  area,  he  said 
the  increase  from  5,480,000  in 
circulation  since  1928  to  7,340,- 
000  in  1952  amounted  to  34  per 
cent  —  about  twice  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

But,  he  pointed  out,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  is  that  circulation  in¬ 
crease  during  the  post-war  period 
has  not  been  very  rapid.  “Figures 
from  1947  through  1952  show  a 
meager  increase  in  volume,  little 
more  than  200,000  in  six  years,” 
he  said. 

Headline  Cards 

G.  E.  Carvel,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  in  commenting  on 
E&P's  recent  series  on  truck  pos¬ 
ters,  says  the  P-D  has  a  metal 
frame  on  its  delivery  trucks  into 
which  can  be  slipped  new  cards 
each  day  dealing  with  top  news. 

“The  size  of  these  frames  are 
approximately  18%  by  21  inches,” 
he  said.  “The  printing  is  done 
each  day  in  our  own  job  shop 
and  we  stick  to  black  type  on 
white  cards.  We  also  have  a  set 
of  stock  cards,  advertising  comics 
and  other  regular  features,  which 
we  use  on  Saturday.” 

Carrier  Notes 

Seven  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
graduating  carriers  have  been 
awarded  $500  college  scholar¬ 
ships.  Their  parents  will  be  guests 
of  honor  when  the  presentation  is 
made  at  the  Press  Scholarship 
Awards  banquet.  May  13.  All 
other  Press  carriers  graduating 
from  high  school  will  receive  gold 
keys.  .  .  . 

Carriers  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune  are  com¬ 
peting  on  the  basis  of  both  in¬ 
crease  and  route  performance  for 
pure-bred  puppies.  This  contest 
has  been  used  before  by  the  R&T 
and  some  carriers  took  female 
dogs  and  built  themselves  a  small 
business  as  dog  raisers. 


Only  Morning 
Paper  Now  in 
Atlantic  City 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^This  re¬ 
sort  city  of  61,657  permanent  and 
some  200,000  Summer  population 
was  without  a  local  afternoon 
newspaper  May  4  for  the  first 
time  in  65  years. 

The  Evening  Union  was  merged 
with  the  morning  Atlantic  City 
Press  “to  make  a  greatly  improved 
morning  newspaper  to  serve  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  Southern  New 
Jersey,”  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
president-publisher. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  stated  the  combined 
publication  will  carry  top  features 
of  both  papers.  The  United  Press 
services  were  transferred  to  the 
morning  newspaper,  which  also 
has  Associated  Press  copy. 

The  Evening  Union  was  found¬ 
ed  by  John  B.  Hall,  Atlantic  City 
historian,  in  1888.  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  associates  took  over  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  two  newspapers  and 
Sunday  Press  on  April  1,  1951. 
Two  months  later  the  Press-Union 
Publishing  Company  absorbed  the 
Atlantic  City  Tribune,  formerly 
the  Atlantic  City  World,  which 
started  publication  in  1935  in  the 
morning  field. 

The  name  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  was  continued  for  the  com¬ 
bined  newspaper. 

■ 

Sunday  Edition  Sold 
Only  On  Home  Deliveiy 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  A  new  six- 
section  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Arizona  Star  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  subscribers  only  on  a 
home-delivered  basis.  The  paper 
has  been  completely  revamped 
and  a  locally-edited  magazine 
added. 

Heretofore,  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  has  permitted  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Daily  Citizen  to  receive 
the  Sunday  Star  in  combination. 
Citizen  comics  had  been  carried 
on  Sunday;  now  they  are  replaced 
by  12  full  pages  of  exclusive  Star 
comics. 

■ 

Record  Policy  Paid 

The  widow  of  a  man  killed  re¬ 
cently  in  the  railroad  wreck  near 
Conneaut,  O.,  received  $12,500 
from  a  Chicago  American  sub¬ 
scriber  policy,  the  largest  insur¬ 
ance  claim  paid  by  the  Hearst 
paper.  Russel  F.  Hill,  30,  had 
taken  the  policy  less  than  two 
years  ago  and  had  paid  only  $4.25 
in  premiums. 

■ 

Agency  in  Williston 
The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  is  constructing  a 
building  in  Williston,  N.  D.,  to 
serve  as  its  circulation  agency. 
Williston  is  in  the  center  of  North 
Dakota’s  new  oil  industry. 
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Movie  Role  Goes 
To  Newspaperboy 

Los  Angeles — George  Phelps, 
16,  was  signed  for  the  role  of  bat 
boy  in  the  motion  picture  film, 
“The  Kid  From  Left  Field,”  when 
he  delivered  a  newspaper  to  Leon¬ 
ard  Goldstein,  producer.  George 
has  delivered  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  on  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  studio  lot  here  for  five  years. 


London  Mirror 
Makes  U.  S.  Changes 

Important  changes  have  just 
been  made  in  the  United  States 
coverage  for  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  and  the  London  Sunday 
Pictorial.  Ralph  Champion,  for¬ 
merly  chief  special  correspondent 
of  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  has  been 
brought  from  London  to  become 
chief  of  the  combined  United 
States  bureau  for  both  papers. 
Mr.  Champion,  who  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  travelling  the 
world  for  the  Pictorial  and  was 
wounded  during  the  anti-British 
riots  in  Egypt  a  year  ago,  had 
just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Audrey  Whiting,  who  had  been 
chief  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  Mirror,  has  returned  to 
London,  prior  to  taking  up  an 
appointment  for  the  Daily  Mirror 
in  Europe. 

John  Walters  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Washington  and  diplomatic 
correspondent  and  has  moved 
from  New  York  to  Washington, 
where  he  is  well  known. 

E.  F.  (Bill)  Herbert  and  Stan 
Mays  will  remain  on  the  editorial 
staff  in  New  York. 

■ 

Schedule  for  Health 
In  Mansfield  Paper 

The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 
Journal  has  started  a  sch^ule  for 
the  County  Health  Department. 
Formerly  in  direct  mail,  the  pres¬ 
ent  inserts,  called  “Your  Health", 
will  run  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  for  12  months.  They  are 
being  paid  for  by  the  Mansfield 
Unit,  American  Cancer  Society, 
Richland  County  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Mansfield  Rich¬ 
land  County  Health  Department. 

The  section  is  edited  by  the 
Richland  County  health  doctor. 

■ 

Flower  Lecture 

Canton,  O. — ^The  Canton  Re¬ 
pository  sponsored  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  flower  lecture  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  April  23,  with  M.  Buddy 
Benz  of  Houston,  nationally  known 
floral  artist,  as  the  guest  speaker. 
An  audience  of  1,149  attended. 
■ 

Prize  for  Batesville 

Batesville,  Ark — The  Bates¬ 
ville  Daily  Guard  has  received  the 
Newspaper  Sweepstakes  Award  in 
competition  of  the  Arkansas  Live¬ 
stock  Show. 
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Villager  Marks 
Twentieth  Year 
Of  Publication 


The  Villager,  community  week¬ 
ly  of  New  York  City’s  Greenwich 
Village,  was  honored  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  20th  anniversary  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  last  week  spon¬ 
sored  by  74  civic,  educational,  re¬ 
ligious,  social  and  political  organ¬ 
izations. 

Guest  of  honor  was  Miss  Isabel 
Bryan,  publisher,  who  with  her 
late  brother,  Walter  G.  Bryan, 
founded  the  paper  in  1933.  Miss 
Bryan  has  been  publisher  of  the 
27,000-circulation  weekly  since  her 
brother’s  death  in  1941. 

Before  establishing  the  weekly 
as  “a  country  newspaper  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis,”  Mr.  Bryan 
had  been  a  reporter  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  on  Missouri  newspa¬ 
pers,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  the  New  York  Amer-  | 
icon,  and  a  member  of  the  Hearst 
Executive  Council.  Jle  also  estab¬ 
lished  the  Walter  G.  Bryan  Organ¬ 
ization,  Inc.,  which  serv^  as  adver-  I 
Using  and  promotion  counsel  to  36 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  Villager,  which  operates  on 
the  slogan  “Reflecting  the  Treas¬ 
ured  Traditions  of  This  Cherished 
Community,”  avoids  police  news, 
politics  and  controversy,  except 
where  local  Greenwich  Village  mat¬ 
ters  are  concerned.  It  has  sub¬ 
scribers  in  42  states  and  several 
foreign  countries,  and  is  used  at 
several  journalism  schools  as  “a 
model  community  newspaper.” 

■ 

Suburban  Weeklies 
Triple  Page  Volume 

Minneapolis — Suburban  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  the  Minneapolis 
area  have  tripled  their  page  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  last  10  years, 
Robert  K.  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  two  such  weeklies,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis  this  week. 

Mr.  Williams,  managing  editor 
of  the  Minnetonka  (Minn.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Deephaven  (Minn.) 
Post,  said  area  suburban  weeklies 
published  a  total  of  about  76 
pages  a  week  10  years  ago,  and 
now  publish  more  than  200  pages 
a  week. 


Putting  air  to  work  inside 
aircraft  is  a  Stratos  specialty. 

Stratos  designed  and  manufactured 
pneumatic  equipment  is  serving  vital 
functions  in  many  military  and 
commercial  aircraft.  Whether  it  be  the 
pressurizing  and  air  conditioning 
of  a  modern  transport,  cooling  the 
cockpit  of  a  sonic  fighter  or  operating 
indispensable  accessories  in  a  jet 
bomber,  Stratos  precision-engineered 
equipment  meets  the  requirement. 
Stratos  pressurization  and  cabin  air 
conditioning  systems  are  used  by 
leading  domestic  and  international 
airlines.  Stratos  air-cycle  refrigeration 
units  cool  the  fastest  Air  Force  and 
Navy  jet  fighters  and  bombers. 
Light-weight  Stratos  air-turbine  drives 
provide  dependable  power  for  acces¬ 
sories  in  jet  night  fighters  and  bombers. 


BOOTSTtAP  AIR-CYCLE 
REFRIGERATION 
from  30  to  73  Ibf/min  air  flew 


^ETilEtOREFtiOEttATioN 
FOR  FIGHTERS 
from  10  to  30  Ibt/mln  air  flow 


CABIN  SUPERCHARGERS 

from  30  to  7S  Ibt/min  air  flaw 


Susanville,  Calif. 

Gets  a  Daily  Pap>er 

SusANViLLE,  Calif. — The  Lassen 
Advocate,  published  as  a  semi¬ 
weekly  since  September  1947,  will 
now  be  publi^ed  daily  except 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holi¬ 
days. 

Richard  L.  Myers,  editor  and 
publisher,  is  a  former  co-publisher 
of  the  weekly  Bonners  Ferry 
(Idaho)  Herald.  He  purchased 
the  Advocate  from  William  J. 
Norton,  Jr.,  last  Jan.  1. 

Susanville,  county  seat  of  Las¬ 
sen  County,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  5,000. 
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AIR-TURBINE  DRIVES 
from  3  to  100  hp. 


Moitt  OfRco  and  Plant:  Boy  Shore,  lottg  Island,  N.  Y 
Watt  Coast  Offke:  13SS  Westwood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  34,  Calif. 


Other  Divisions:  Aircraft  Div.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  •  Engine  Div., 
Formingdale,  L.  I.,N.Y,  •  Guided  Missiles  Div.,  Wyondonch,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


More  Money  in  News 
On  TV  Than  on  Radio 


A  TV  news  operation  can  be 
carried  on  at  reasonable  cost,  pro¬ 
duce  profits,  and  satisfy  the 
viewer. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  20 
experts  in  TV  news  operations 
and  related  fields  who  served  re¬ 
cently  as  faculty  at  the  First  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Seminar,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Radio-Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  and  North¬ 
western  University's  Medill  school 
of  journalism. 

The  five-day  seminar,  attended 
by  50  members  from  22  states, 
opened  with  a  statement  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ray,  NBC  central  division 
director  of  news  and  Special 
events,  that  despite  the  many  fears 
expressed  in  the  early  days  of 
TV,  “we’re  making  good  money 
out  of  TV  news.  In  fact,  we’re 
making  a  lot  more  money  out  of 
it  than  we  ever  made  out  of  radio 
news.” 

The  Requirements 

What  are  the  equipment  *  and 
personnel  requirements  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  minimum,  an  average, 
or  a  large  TV  newsroom? 

Spencer  Allen,  WGN-TV  (Chi¬ 
cago)  news  director,  estimated 
budgets  for  the  three  types  of  set¬ 
ups  as  follows: 

1.  The  small  or  minimum  classi¬ 
fication. 

“One  silent  camera,  operated 
either  by  a  newsman  who  doubles 
in  writing,  on  the  air  work  or  film 
editing.  We  will  assume  your  lab¬ 
oratory  work  is  done  on  the  out¬ 
side.  What  will  it  cost  you  in  ac¬ 
cessories?  First,  a  good  silent 
camera,  16  millimeter,  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  set  of  lenses.  Let’s  say  $600 
for  the  camera. 

“You  will  need  a  projector. 
Your  station  may  already  have 
one  for  its  other  film  requirements. 
If  not,  figure  another  $600  for  a 
sound  projector.  Even  if  you’re 
using  it  for  silent  only,  you’ll  need 
it  eventually  for  sound. 

“Film  editing  equipment.  You’ll 
need  a  viewer,  a  splicer,  a  counter, 
and  two  sets  of  re-winds,  and  some 
spare  reels.  Figure  $300.  Camera 
accessories — exposure  meter,  tri¬ 
pod,  bar  lights.  $200.  So  here  we 
are  up  to  $1,700  on  equipment 
only — minimum  equipment. 

“One  cameraman  on  a  busy 
day  can  shoot  up  easily  300  feet 
a  day.  Figure  your  film  cost  at 
around  four  dollars  per  hundred 
feet.  Special  laboratory  develop¬ 
ment  should  add  not  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two  per  roll  for  develop¬ 
ment.  It  all  depends  on  your  com¬ 
munity’s  facilities.  Usually,  the 
smaller  the  community  and  its 
facilities,  the  more  it  may  cost 
you  to  have  your  film  developed 
the  same  day.  So  total  film  cost 
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and  development  per  day — about 
$15.” 

Start  Spending 

2.  The  average  newsroom  (in 
a  market  of  from  100,000  to  500,- 
000). 

“You  would  have  at  least  two 
cameramen  working,  so  we’ll  dou¬ 
ble  the  silent  camera  cost.  That’s 
$1,200.  You  will  probably  have  a 
sound  camera.  With  a  full  set  of 
lens  and  a  turret — ^figure  $1,000. 

“Camera  accessories  will  be  at 
least  doubled  —  $400.  You  will 
probably  double  your  film  editing 
equipment,  and  add  a  sound  track 
reader.  $500.  You  can  still  get  by 
with  one  projector.  It’s  still  $600. 

“Now  let’s  start  spending  some 
money.  You’re  in  the  class  now 
of  developing  your  own  film.  I’ve 
seen  developing  machines  adver¬ 
tised  for  $1,000  for  handling  re¬ 
versal  film.  I’ve  also  seen  them  for 
$25,000.  Considering  the  volume 
of  film  you’ll  probably  have,  you 
won’t  need  the  biggest  capacity 
machine  they  make,  by  any  means. 
Six  hundred  feet  per  day,  will 
probably  be  your  average.  This 
machine  will  run  you  between 
$5,000  and  $8,000.  Let’s  say 
$7,000  average.  And  with  that  ma¬ 
chine,  laboratory  equipment  and 
accessories — tanks,  pumps,  gauges, 
etc.  $1,500,  easily.  Let’s  add  that 
up.  $12,200. 

“You  will  probably  have  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  at  least  six  men — ^perhaps 
seven  if  you  do  much  sound  work. 
And  your  daily  film  cost  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  per 
week.  You  shoot  more  film  with  a 
sound  camera.  But  it’s  not  cost¬ 
ing  you  as  much  to  develop — with 
that  $8,500  laboratory.” 

Personnel  Increase 

3.  The  large  operation. 

“As  for  the  large  station — well, 
figure  the  necessities  for  a  full 
operation  in  a  large  city  with  sev¬ 
eral  local  news  shows.  You  may 
feel  that  a  spare  developing  ma¬ 
chine  is  necessary.  You  may  wish 
to  do  special  camera — copy  and 
titling  work.  You  may  wish  to 
make  prints  of  your  original  film 
for  various  purposes.  Your  per¬ 
sonnel  problem  is  increased. 

“Our  own  shop  uses  13  men 
full  time,  for  instance — we  could 
use  more.  Our  cameramen  must 
have  expense  accounts  on  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  their  cars.  We  feel 
that  they  need  mobile  telephones 
so  we  can  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  them.  The  large  and  active 
news  station  probably  subscribes 
to  one  of  the  major  newsreel  serv¬ 
ices  for  non-local  news  coverage. 
You  can  keep  a  girl  busy  just  run¬ 
ning  traffic  on  film  shipments,  up¬ 
dating  scripts,  and  morguing — this 
in  addition  to  morguing  and  filing 


your  film — as  well  as  still  pictures. 
One  man  we  keep  busy  full  time 
making  cameraman  assignments, 
and  maintaining  a  future  file, 
checking  the  police  radios  and  fire 
registers. 

“We  have  two  men  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  two  film  editors,  three 
writers  who  double  as  directors  of 
news  shows,  as  well  as  act  as 
producers  on  sound  stories,  either 
in  the  studio  or  on  the  spot.  We 
have  four  cameramen,  and  the  use 
of  an  engineer  for  our  sound  cam¬ 
era  from  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.” 

$500  a  Week  Basic 

On  the  subject  of  basic  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  Richard  Oberlin  of 
WHAS-TV,  Louisville,  gave  this 
rundown : 

MANPOWER  — It  will  take 
three  full-time  men  to  give  you 
a  basis  from  which  to  work — a 
cameraman,  a  “coordinator”,  and 
a  news  director.  The  cameraman 
shoots  film  and  keeps  his  cameras 
in  working  condition.  The  coor¬ 
dinator  edits  film,  writes  narra¬ 
tion,  backstops  as  a  second  cam¬ 
eraman  when  you  have  two  stories 
at  the  same  time,  and  directs  the 
news  programs.  The  news  director 
is  general  supervisor,  and  does  the 
actual  on-camera  news  and  reads 
the  film  narration. 

“In  addition  to  these  three  some¬ 
body  has  to  process  the  film  and, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  break  up 
one  thousand  foot  rolls  into  spools 
of  100  feet  each.  That  takes  an 
average  of  two  hours  a  day.  The 
manpower  can  be  taken  from  any 
one  of  a  number  of  places — the 
engineering  crew,  the  film  editor, 
or  the  cameraman.  In  any  case, 
the  total  payroll  for  these  three 
full-time  men  and  one  part-timer 
will  run  from  $300 — $350  a  week. 

NEWS  SERVICE— The  amount 
you  pay  is  bound  to  depend  on  a 
lot  of  factors — including  how 
shrewd  a  bargainer  you  are.  To 
get  some  sort  of  answer,  I  asked 
the  wire  services:  “How  much 
you  charge  for  radio  wire  only  in 
an  average  size  community  with 
200,000  television  receivers?” 

$75  for  Wire  Service 

“The  price,  I  gathered,  might 
be  as  low  as  $60  a  week,  or  as 
much  as  $100.  For  the  sake  of 
what  I  believe  is  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy,  let’s  take  $75.  Add  to  that 
$60  for  film  and  developing  chem¬ 
icals.  That  figure  gives  you  500 
feet  of  film  per  day — roughly  15 
minutes — from  which  to  edit  down 
what  is  usable.  We  average  about 
400  feet  per  day  for  our  newsreel 
— which  gives  us,  daily,  approxi¬ 
mately  5  minutes  of  edited  film. 

You  need  an  automobile.  It  can 
be  figured  about  any  way  you 
choose.  Our  experience  shows  our 
cameraman  averages  about  40 
miles  a  day.  For  the  sake  of  a 
figure  let’s  use  the  amount  paid 
per  mile  by  the  networks  — 10 
cents  a  mile.  That  comes  to  $20 
a  week. 

We  have  a  grand  total  of  just 
over  $500  per  week  for  operating 
your  news  room. 


TV  Forecast: 
Media  Judged 
By  Sales  Quota  j 

“The  time  is  coming  when 
manufacturers  will  set  up  a  sales 
quota  for  advertising  media,  and  * 
expect  them  to  meet  it,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  H.  Hylan.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Network 
Sales  of  CBS  Television. 

At  a  press  preview  highlighting 
CBS  Television’s,  new  advertising 
billings  of  $8,750,000  for  April,  { 
Mr.  Hylan  said:  “More  and  more  ’ 
a  medium  will  be  judged  not  only  \ 
on  its  ability  to  deliver  advertising  ' 
but  on  its  performance  in  moving 
merchandise.  This  trend  will  be 
an  increasing  challenge  to  every 
medium  because  retail  sales  forces 
today  are  thinning  out.  More  than 
80  million  shoppers  go  to  self- 
service  stores  every  week. 

“The  manufacturers  who  will 
compete  best  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  those  who  demand 
greater  sales  efficiency  from  their 
advertising,  and  who  will  keep 
their  advertising  investment  in 
line  with  their  market  potential." 

“The  medium  best  adapted  to 
present  needs,”  said  Mr.  Hylan, 

“is  television.” 

Mr.  Hylan  developed  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  sales  slogan:  “You  | 
can’t  afford  to  stay  out  of  tele¬ 
vision,”  and  he  observed  that  ad-  ) 
vertisers  can’t  ignore  TV’s  324 
per  cent  sales  increase  for  a  ciga- 
ret,  a  33  per  cent  gain  for  an  elec¬ 
trical  appliance,  and  a  400  per 
cent  boost  in  three  years  for  a 
candy. 

He  laid  down  the  claim  that 
the  cost  per  thousand  on  CBS  for 
a  half-hour  evening  show,  time 
and  talent,  is  less  than  half  of  the 
cost  in  newspapers,  if  a  full  page 
is  used  in  the  leading  newspaper 
in  each  television  market.  The 
CBS  cost,  $2.39,  is  only  three- 
fourths  that  of  a  black-and-white 
page  in  eight  leading  magazines, 
he  figured. 

With  the  present  rate  of  growth 
in  TV,  Mr.  Hylan  added,  the  time  1 
cost  per  thousand  homes  in  1955  ) 
will  be  what  it  is  today — $1.59— 
according  to  the  CBS  rate  formula 
which  accounts  for  90  per  ewt 
saturation  in  one  hundred  leading 
markets. 

■ 

Joe  Smith  Elected 
By  AP  Association 

New  Orleans — ^loc  D.  Smith, 

Ji.,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk, 
has  been  named  new  chairman  of 
the  Louisiana  -  Mississippi  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association. 

He  succeeds  W.  M.  Lauderd^e 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News. 

A  resolution  approved  regular 
membership  for  radio  stations 
which  meet  requirements  of  the 
AP  board  of  directors.  More  than 
60  editors  from  the  bistate  area 
attended  the  meeting.  -i 
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TOP  ANTENNA  AUTHORITT  REPORTS 
ON  CONTOURING  TV  PATTERNS 


•  On*  of  ih*  nation  t  loading  outhorHi**  on  ontanno  d*- 
I  sign  and  construction,  Uoyd  O.  Kraus*  has  b**n  in  chorg* 
of  ontonno  dosign  for  G*n*ral  Eloctric  Co.,  Eloctronics 
Pork,  Syrocus*  for  th*  post  Ihr**  yoors.  A  groduot*  of 
Ros*  Polytochnic  Institut*  and  G-E's  3-y*ar  odvoncod 
*ngin**ring  cours*,  AAr.  Kraus*  has  d*vot*d  Ih*  post  six 
y*ars  to  onlonna  r*s*arch  and  d*v*lopm*nt. 

H*  r*c*ntly  r*c*iv*d  Ih*  Coffin  Award  "for  outstanding  tochnical  skill  and 
ability  in  dosigning  a  holical  UHF  l*l*vision  antanna  which  b  an  important 
factor  in  oponing  up  Ih*  UHF  TV  band."  AAr.  Kraus*  b  Ih*  author  of  s*v*ral 
TV  ontonno  ortidos  pubKshod  nationally  by  loading  trad*  publications,  and 
lost  month  h*  dolivorod  an  addrou  bofor*  NARTB  in  Los  Angolas  on  Ih* 
subjoct  of  "Contouring  Totovbion  Antonna  Poltoms." 


LLOYD  O.  KRAUSE 
Supervisor  Antanna  and  Relay 
Engineering,  General  Electric  Co. 

High-gain  antennas  for  televi¬ 
sion  have  caused  a  need  to  insure 
adequate  signal  in  theso-called  “null 
regions”  of  every  broadcaster’s  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Generally,  four  factors — 
average  antenna  height,  antenna 
location  relative  to  population  and 
terrain,  antenna  gain,  and  trans¬ 
mitter  power — enter  into  coverage 
considerations.  Adjusting  the  an¬ 
tenna  vertical  plane  pattern  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  signal  levels  based  on 
the  requirements  of  these  four  fac¬ 
tors  may  be  defined  as  pattern  con¬ 
touring. 

G-E  Inslollod  First  High-gain 
VHF  TV  Antanna  at  Louisvilta,  Ky. 

The  current  popularity  of  high- 
gain  antennas  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  success  of  General  Electric’s 
first  installation  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1960.  As  a  result,  these 
antennas  were  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  greatly  increase  availability. 
Then,  too,  this  initial  experiment 
proved  it  is  economically  feasible 
to  achieve  increased  ERP  through 
higher  gain  antennas  rather  than 
with  higher  gtower  amplifiers.  To¬ 
day,  with  broadened  application, 
high-gain  antennas  are  sdmost  uni¬ 
versally  used  for  UHF-TV. 

Pottam  Contouring  and  Nulls 

In  general,  contouring  employs 
two  basic  techniques — tilt  and  null 
fill-in.  The  amount  used  of  each  de¬ 
pends  on  the  particular  application. 
Nulls  are  fundamental  in  anteima 
arrays.  An  antenna  array  is  com¬ 
prise  of  a  prime  element  having 
its  own  pattern,  multiplied  by  the 
ajray  fartor.  Nulls  will  exist  where 
either  the  array  factor  becomes  lero 
or  where  the  prime  pattern  has  a 
null.  The  array  factor  resulting  from 
a  large  vertical  aperture  produces 
nulls  at  high  angles,  or  near  the 
horizontal.  These  may  cause  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Nulls  and  TransmHtar  Powor 

If  antenna  gain  is  increased,  pat¬ 
tern  nulls  move  farther  away  from 
the  station.  The  same  is  true  when 
antenna  height  is  increased.  Nulls 
move  in  proportion  to  the  height. 
The  combination  of  gain  and  height 
increases,  which  is  rapidly  becom¬ 


ing  common  practice  today,  results 
in  nulls  fairly  distant  from  the  trans¬ 
mitting  site.  As  this  distance  be¬ 
comes  greater,  unfortunately  the 
effective  signal  level  in  the  null  be¬ 
comes  lower.  Transmitter  power 
then  becomes  an  important  factor. 
Higher  transmitter  power  means 
greater  relative  depth  of  null  which 
may  be  tolerated,  since  the  total 
levd  of  signal  is  increased. 

Terrain  effects  enter  in  that  the 
ground  may  slope  away  abruptly 
on  one  side  and  be  rdatively  flat  on 
the  other.  A  combination  of  electri¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  beam  tilting 
may  become  necessary.  In  this  way, 
cities  on  either  side  may  be  covert 
by  an  adequate  signal. 

Boam  Tilting 

Beam  tilting  as  such  usually  helps 
solve  a  high  gain  coverage  problem 
in  the  medium  distance  range.  It 
may  also  be  desirable  for  maximum 
range  since  the  horizon  is  depressed 
from  the  horizontal,  depending  on 
antenna  height.  Without  beam  tilt, 
the  area  at  a  medium  distance  from 
the  antenna  may  have  large  vari¬ 
ations  in  signal.  Tilting  a  small 
amount  can  bring  this  area  up  to  a 
high  level  point  on  the  beam  without 
much  variation  in  average  signal. 

Simple  beam  tilting  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  technique  known  as 
progressive  phase  shift.  Uniform 
phase  advance  is  put  in  each  pri¬ 
mary  unit  of  the  antenna  array 
from  bottom  to  top.  Note,  however, 
that  phase  shift  on  a  two  elonent 
array  will  produce  beam  tilt  but 
never  null  ^-in! 

Number  of  Array  Elements 
Important 

The  amount  of  pattern  contrd 
obtainable  depends  on  the  number 
of  dements  in  the  array.  A  certain 
minimum  number  exists  for  effects 
of  phase  and  amplitude.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  produce  null  fill-in  on  a  12- 
bay  antenna,  by  phase  shift,  the 
antenna  must  be  broken  down  to  at 
least  three  dements  of  4  bays  each. 

Practical  Applicatlen  Contouring 

G-E  6-Bay  Antanna  In  Brazil 

An  actual  application  in  Brazil 
called  for  a  6-bay  antenna  but  with 
the  prindpal  dty  lying  veiy  dose 
to  the  transmitting  site  in  the  range 
from  2”  to  23*  bdow  the  horizontal. 
(See  fig.  1)  Simple  beam  tilting 


alone  could  not  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  only  answer  was  to  con¬ 
tour  the  pattern.  For  the  type  of 
contouring  required,  phase  devia¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  the  simpler 
solution.  The  contoured  pattern 
which  was  designed  for  this  instal¬ 
lation  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Distant  Null  Fill-in  with 
12-Bay  Antennas 

For  most  applications  of  12-bay 
antennas,  only  a  small  amount  of 
fill-in  of  the  most  distant  null  is 
required.  Ordinarily,  a  levd  of  20 
db  bdow  the  nose  power  is  adequate 
in  this  null  region.  A  simple  solu¬ 
tion  is  90*  phasing  of  the  top  or 
bottom  bay  of  the  antenna. 

No  Mystery  in  Pattern  Shaping 

Contouring  is  not  an  item  over 
which  the  broadcaster  need  be  tech¬ 
nically  concerned.  He  should  be 
aware  of  it,  however,  in  order  that 
each  installation  be  reviewed  and 
proper  recommendations  made.  A 


considerable  amount  of  effort  has 
gone  into  analyzing  basic  require¬ 
ments  and  designing  antennas  to 
meet  these  requirements.  Even  so, 
new  and  special  applications  con¬ 
tinue  to  arise  and  may  require  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  from  those  offered. 
By  working  with  a  consultant  and 
manufacturer  in  whom  you  have 
complete  confidence  and  applying 
dther  standard,  standard  contoured, 
or  a  specially  contoured  antenna 
pattern,  the  best  overall  coverage 
is  assured  for  the  broadcaster. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Due  to  space  lim¬ 
itations  this  article  has  been  con¬ 
cisely  prepared.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  same  general 
principles  and  procedures  apply  also 
to  UHF  contouring.  For  additional 
information  please  write:  Section 
6453-9  General  Electric  Co.,  EHectron- 
ice  Park,  Syracuee,  New  York. 

6ENERAL@ELECTRiC 


6-Bay  antenna  appBeation  ki  BrazB.  Doited  Rn*  diowt  poltem  wHhout 
conlourkig;  lolid  Bn*  donote*  tohiHon  for  Mi  kiitaRation. 
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Librarians  Invited 
To  KnoW'How  Parley 

By  Chester  M.  Lewis 

Chairman  of  Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Assn.; 
Chief  Librarian  of  New  York  Times 


While  each  panel  may  not  be  Art  TT/^1 

of  vital  interest  to  every  newspa-  IT XlUll 

per  library,  certainly  the  majority  |i^  ■  # 

of  them  will  present  new  and  use-  lYiOlOlCuliCl  S 
ful  information  to  all  libraries,  m  n  ■ 

Keep  your  newspaper  librarian  in-  Oa  T  a  ^^IDOXllIlQ 
formed  and  up  to  date  by  sending  „  l  . 

him  to  the  convention.  ,„San  FRANCisco-Launched 

Information  regarding  member-  ^O-page  ^ctions  placed  in  ea 


San  Francisco — Launched  with 
10-page  sections  placed  in  each  of 


Chief  Librarian  of  New  York  Times  ship  in  the  Newspaper  Division  of  San  Francisco  newspapers,  the 

Speiqial  Libraries  Association  General  Motors  Motorama  drew 
A  PROGRAM  for  the  Newspaper  newspaper  library  will  be  pre-  should  be  addressed  to:  Mrs.  thousands  to  the  Civic  Center  here 
Division  featuring  new  indexing  sented  by  Miss  Margaret  K.  Odell,  Kathleen  B.  Stebbins,  Executive  week. 

methods,  time-saving  devices  and  Research  Analyst  of  Remington  Secretary  of  Special  Libraries  As-  The  millionth  person  to  attend 
seminars  that  will  demonstrate  Rand  and  author  of  “Records  sociation,  31  East  10th  Street,  successive  showings  in  New  York, 
techniques  of  greater  effectiveness  Management  and  Filing  Opera-  3^  n.  Y.  Reservations  Miami,  Los  Angeles  and  here  en- 

for  the  newspaper  library,  will  be  tions,”  published  by  McGraw-Hill  rooms  for  the  convention  tered  the  hall  on  the  second  day 

presented  during  the  Special  Li-  Book  Company.  The  panel  will  should  be  sent  to  the  Royal  York  of  the  week’s  local  showing  which 


braries  Association  convention  at  consist  of  three  parts,  each  fol-  Hotel  Toronto. 
Toronto,  starting  Monday,  June  lowed  by  a  question  and  answer 
22.  If  any  newspaper  has  library  period.  Part  1  will  be  a  review 
problems,  this  is  one  of  the  sourc-  of  all  types  of  indexing  tech-  L^Cwspupe 
es  where  answers  may  be  found  niques,  numerically  and  alphabet- 


to  these  problems. 


ically.  Part  2  will  be  a  discussion 


Hotel,  Toronto.  ended  May  7.  Visits  to  three 

■  other  cities  will  follow. 

Newspap©r  Helps  This  will  be  General  Motors’ 

biggest  sales  year,  dollarwise,  and 
INCirCOllCS  /lyeni  qJ  Jhg  best  in  volume,  Harlow 

Oakland,  Calif. — Responding  to  h.  Curtice,  president,  told  a  press 
a  State  narcotics  agent’s  request  luncheon  here.  The  first  quarter 


All  newspaper  publishers  are  of  time-saving  devices  employed  a  State  narcotics  agent’s  request  luncheon  here  The  first  quarter 

invited  to  send  representatives  to  in  newspaper  libraries,  such  as  for  help  resulted  in  a  spectacular  sales  report  newly  issued  and  the 

the  convention.  We  are  convinced  guide  systems  and  sorting  equip-  sequence  of  photos  for  the  Oak-  nresent  outlook  indicate  G  M  will 

that  attendance  at  the  convention  ment.  Part  3  will  be  on  a  records  land  Tribune,  thanks  to  the  pa-  make  good^his  forecast  'he' first 

will  return  to  the  participants  far  retention  program  for  newspaper  tience  of  Keith  Dennison,  chief  ventured  in  Januarv  Mr  Curtice 

greater  value  than  the  small  cost  libraries  which  will  demonstrate  photographer.  said 


involved. 


methods  of  weeding  obsolete  ma-  pred  Braermoeller  asked  if  the 


The  program  will  consist  of  the  terial  and  maintaining  space  at  a  Tribune  could  assist  the  State.  A1 


following: 

Dr.  Mortimer  Taube,  president 
of  Documentation  Inc.  of  Wash- 


said. 

Return  to  the  prewar  high  aver¬ 
age  sales  of  used  cars  was  pre- 


A  round-table  discussion,  en 
titled  “Transitions  in  Library 


Reck  city  editor,  assigned  “Den-  Wiliram  F  Hufitader  a 

)n,  en-  ny  ’  Dennison  to  meet  the  agent  s  viceoresident  Paul  Gar- 

‘iH’S  public 'relations  cW 


ington,  D.  C.,  will  present  a  panel  Service”  will  be  moderated  by  the  of  proposed  meetings  with  a  sus-  ,  !.  nroaniTatinn  nrp<::H<>ri  at  9 
on  “Coordinate  Indexing  for  Jour-  writer  and  will  demonstrate  new  pected  trans-Pacific  drug  smuggler.  rAnrA<a.n 

nalism  Libraries.”  This  is  the  ap-  areas  (aside  from  the  traditional  “Only  a  very  few  persons  at  the  .  tliA  arAa’c  ^Au/snarvr 

plication  of  a  new,  simple  method  ones)  of  service  by  the  newspaper  Tribune  were  informed  of  the  j;  j  tAiAvtstnn  intArpct®  ^  ’ 


radio  and  television  interests. 
G.M.  production  schedules  for 


of  indexing,  devised  by  Dr.  Taube,  library.  plans,  as  we  did  not  want  any-  television  interests, 

which  IS  particularly  effective  for  g^^i  convention  -  wide  thing  to  be  disclosed  accidental-  ^  production  ^hedules  for 

the  smaller  newspaper  libraries  moerams^  for  all  divisions  will  ly  ”  Mr.  Reck  related.  “Later  we  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 

and  which  has  application  for  fg^jy^g  additional  material  of  sat  on  the  photos  for  about  two  [he  first  six  months  of  this  year 

clipping,  document,  and  pamphlet  newspaper  librarians,  weeks  until  the  State  was  ready  b^n  boosted  55  per  cent 

a  t  T  PI  f  p  •  t  ®tich  as  panels  regarding  picture  to  spring  the  case.”  *8  or  an  or  e  rs  a 

^  n'  Remington  headings  and  the  handling  of  pic-  Mr.  Dennison  used  a  Leica  with  >ast  year. 


9xa..u  demonstrate  a  new  quantities,  discus-  lelephoto  lens  tor  one  sequence  01 

copying  device  that  will  enable  ^he  trained  librarian  ver-  pictures.  On  another  occasion  he 

the  newspaper  library  to  produce  specialist,  and  a  demon-  snapped  photos  with  a  Speed 

low  cost,  readable  copies  of  clip-  juration  of  a  visual  presentation  Graphic  equipped  with  a  20-inch 

on  selling  the  library  to  its  user.  lens._  _ _ 


Mr.  Dennison  used  a  Leica  with  year. 
Telephoto  lens  for  one  sequence  of 


etc.  or  readable  copies  made  di- 


_ ,,  ...  ,  In  itself,  the  latter  tends  to  co . - - - -  —  v-- . /  - - - —  . . 

projection  of  a  the  services  of  a  library  one  announced  the  arrest  with  an  of  the  four  Christopher  Awards 

microfilni  image  in  a  microfilm  throughout  an  organization  and  “extra”  banner-head  and  with  pic-  presented  to  newspapers  for  work 
reader.  The  entire  process  takes  services  and  their  tures.  published  during  the  first  quarter 

less  than  one  minute.  ^  eff^tiveness  to  the  user  and  to  of  1953. 

Sheet  Film  for  Clippings  management.  In  addition,  there 
If  you  have  wondered  about  will  be  visits  to  Toronto  newspa- 


bSo.r'wirrTpeed  Christophers  Presem 

■aphic  equipped  with  a  20-inch  Four  PreSS  AwOlds 
IS.  Staff  members  of  the  Memphis 

When  the  break  came,  the  Trib-  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  won  two 


less  than  one  minute. 

Sheet  Film  for  Clippings 
If  you  have  wondered  about 


extra”  banner-head  and  with  pic-  presented  to  newspapers  for  work 
ures.  published  during  the  first  quarter 

of  1953. 


the  cost  and  problems  involved  per  libraries  and  joint  luncheon 
with  library  space  and  the  reten-  meetings  with  the  advertising  and 
tion  of  selected  clipping  files  for  publishing  divisions  with  featured 
long  periods,  the  answer  can  be  speakers  representing  each, 
found  in  a  panel  presented  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Power,  president  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Microfilms.  He  will  discuss 
“The  Employment  of  Sheet  Film 
for  Newspaper  Clippings,”  which 
will  consist  of  a  discussion  on  the 
application  of  70  and  35  milli¬ 
meter  microfilm  in  cumulative 
form  for  clipping  files. 

Edward  Fenner,  Head  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Reference  Section  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore, 
has  compiled  a  basic  reference  list 
on  current  references  applicable 
to  newspaper  libraries,  which  will 
be  followed  by  an  equivalent  list 
on  Canadian  reference  material 
presented  by  Miss  Jean  Thomp¬ 
son,  Librarian  of  the  Canadian 
Press.  Portagraph  Transropy  equipment  ( 

An  excellent  panel  on  the  librarian  to  meet  many  and  varied 
housekeeping  problems  of  the  according  to  Chester  M.  Lew 


Ralph  Millett,  associate  editor, 
was  honored  by  the  Catholic  or¬ 
ganization  for  an  editorial,  “Eisen¬ 
hower  Gives  Nation  Some  Words 
To  Live  By.”  It  was  based  on  a 
quotation  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  inaugural  address,  “A  sol¬ 
dier’s  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  bur¬ 
den  as  a  prisoner’s  chains.” 

Milton  Britten,  reporter,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Christopher  medallion 
for  the  story  of  a  school  teacher 
and  the  influence  her  teaching  had 
on  the  lives  of  her  pupils. 

Both  pieces  were  distributed  to 
all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
and  widely  reprinted.  Mr.  Brit¬ 
ten’s  is  to  be  published  in  the  June 
issue  of  Reader’s  Digest. 

Third  newspaper  winner  of  * 
Christopher  Award  was  .\rnold 
Burnett  for  his  article  “White 
Cross  Crusade,”  which  appeared 
Feb.  18  in  Peoria  (III.)  Journal 
Editorial  cartoonist  Bruce  Rus- 
Portagraph  Transcopy  equipment  (Remington  Rand)  helps  a  newspaper  sell  of  the  Los  Angeles^^  (Cafif.) 
librarian  to  meet  many  and  varied  requests  for  clippings,  reprints,  etc.,  Times  was  cited  for  his  “The  riy- 
according  to  Chester  M.  Lewis  (at  right),  New  York  Times.  ing  Disk  We  Never  Seem  to  Sec. 
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VERMONT  C.  ROYSTER 
for  1952 


WILLIAM  H.  FITZPATRICK 
'for  1950 


...Now 


3  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 


Write  Editorials  for 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 


"...  for  distinguished  editorial  writing  .  .  . 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  be  the  right  direction.** 


Vermont  C.  Royster,  senior  associate  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  received  the  above  citation  when  he 
was  awarded  the  1952  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing. 

He  is  the  third  member  of  The  Journal’s  present 
editorial  staff  to  achieve  this  honor.  William  H.  Grimes, 
editor,  won  it  for  editorial  writing  of  1946;  William 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  associate  editor,  received  it  for  editorials 
written  during  1950,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States. 


The  award  to  Royster  was  granted  for  performance 
throughout  the  year.  The  committee  commented: 

"An  ability  to  decide  the  underlying  moral  issue, 
illuminated  by  a  deep  faith  and  confidence  in  the  people 
of  our  country,  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
editorials  of  Vermont  C.  Royster.” 

Of  further  significance  is  this  quote:  "Royster’s 
comments  on  the  daily  events  of  the  world  today  are 
a  regular  feature  of  one  of  the  country* s  outstanding 
publications.** 


It  is  unusual  to  find  three  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
writing  editorials  for  a  single  publication.  The  Journal 
is  proud  of  all  three,  for  here  is  expression  of  the  true 
vitality  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal— /Ae  only  national 
business  daily. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Published  at: 


NEW  YORK 
44  Brood  St. 


CHICAGO 
12  E.  Grand  Avo. 


DALLAS 
911  Young  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
41S  Buth  St. 


Another  1932  award:  Sigma  Delta  Chi— for  distinguished  public  service 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Publisher  Bulletin  Warns 


mous  former  student,  Dick 
Tracy,”  whose  creator,  Chester 
Gould,  attended  the  institution  in 
1919  and  1920.  The  famous  car¬ 
toonist  did  his  first  work  on  two 
of  A&M’s  publications,  the  Red- 


English  Hopes 
Professional 
Ideals  Stand 


Editors  Must  Recruit 


skin,  and  Orange  and  Black. 

Roy  French  Retires 


Columbia,  Mo. — ^The  important 
principles  of  professionalism  are 
standing  trial  in  the  new  accredit- 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Editors  should  recruit  for  the 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
get  good  graduates.  So  warns  the 
current  Bulletin  of  the  Nevada 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
which  expresses  concern  over  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  young 
men  and  women  turning  to  ca¬ 
reers  in  journalism. 

Chief  trouble  is  that  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  going  after  young  tal¬ 
ent  aggressively  while  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  not,  says  the 
Bulletin.  “An  intense  competi¬ 
tion  for  talented  young  people  is 
on  in  America,”  it  points  out. 

Some  industries  are  spending 
heavy  money  to  attract  young 
people,  the  Bulletin  points  out. 
“Some  are  carrying  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  national  publica¬ 
tions,  with  circulations  in  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Others  are  deluging  college 
and  high  school  students  with  at¬ 
tractive  brochures  urging  them  to 
adopt  certain  vocations  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  Some  companies  are 
sending  out  field  men,  especially 
to  the  colleges,  to  recruit  young 
people. 

“All  this  is  fine,”  it  says,  “ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  drain 
certain  fields  of  their  most  talent¬ 
ed  prospects,  unless  they  protect 
themselves.  Newspaper  work,  and 
journalism  in  general,  is  one  of 
these  fields.” 

For  self-protection,  editors  must 
encourage  promising  young  people 
in  their  home  towns  to  undertake 
journalism  training  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  get  good  re¬ 
cruits,  says  the  Bulletin.  “This  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self  protection.” 

“Self-protection”  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  business  merely  of  find¬ 
ing  recruits  for  newspaper  vacan¬ 
cies.  Just  any  old  candidate  won’t 
do.  The  job  demands  a  high- 
quality  employe,  and  most  news¬ 
paper  employers  these  days  will 
accept  nothing  less.  Adequate 
newspapers  can’t  be  produced  by 
incompetents. 

Says  the  Nevada  Publishers 
Bulletin,  “Studies  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  intelligence,  character  and 
personality  traits  of  journalism 
students  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  showed  the  prospective 
journalism  people  to  be  of  top 
calibre.  That  is  how  it  ought  to 
be.  For  nothing  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  among  a  free  people 
than  the  handling  of  news,  upon 
which  our  present  and  future  de¬ 
pends,  by  persons  of  ability.” 

The  term  “top  calibre”  requires 
analysis  .  .  .  and  unfortunately  for 
newspaper  journalism  at  this  time, 
it  means  “top”  in  the  specific 


qualities  other  industries  are 
searching  for  most  diligently. 

The  Minnesota  Occupational 
Rating  Scale,  published  in  1941 
by  Science  Research  Associates, 
lists  this  particular  ability  as  the 
prime  requisite  for  success  in 
newspaper  journalism. 

The  scale,  which  is  a  “pooled 
judgment  of  vocational  psycholo¬ 
gists,”  classifies  occupational  com¬ 
petencies  according  to  six  abilities: 
academic,  mechanical,  social,  cler¬ 
ical,  musical,  and  artistic.  De¬ 
mand  of  the  newspaper  job  on  ar¬ 
tistic,  musical  and  mechanical 
abilities  is  low.  But  it  does  re¬ 
quire  top  academic  ability — which 
is  defined  as  “understanding  and 
managing  ideas.”  It  also  requires 
high  social  ability,  which  is  “ability 
to  understand  and  manage  people, 
to  act  wisely  in  human  relations; 
and  high  clerical  ability,  which  is 
“to  do  detail  work  rapidly  and  ac¬ 
curately.” 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  why 
good  newspapermen  seem  able  to 
succeed  in  such  a  wide  variety  of 
other  vocational  fields.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  means  that  a  wide 
variety  of  other  vocational  fields 
are  intensively  recruiting  the 
young  person  with  the  qualities 
most  needed  in  journalism. 

The  old  days  of  sitting  back  and 
waiting  for  eager  young  recruits  to 
show  up  are  gone. 

Oklahoma  U.  Building 

Oklahoma’s  senate  has  passed 
a  $425,000  appropriation  bill  for 
a  new  journalism  building  and 
equipment  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  at  Norman.  Should  it 
be  passed,  it  will  be  augmented  by 
a  recent  $10,000  bequest  willed 
in  memory  of  E.  S.  Bronson,  El 
Reno  American  publisher,  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Nancy  Bronson  Glaize, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Other  Oklahoma 
publishers  have  donated  funds  to¬ 
ward  construction  of  a  new  jour¬ 
nalism  building. 

Famous  Alumni  Featured 

Two  college  dailies  were  feel¬ 
ing  just  a  bit  chesty,  in  recent  is¬ 
sues,  about  famous  alumni  of  their 
respective  institutions — and  with 
seme  justification. 

The  Daily  Iowan,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  gave  spreads  to  Dr. 
George  Gallup  the  pollster,  an 
alumnus  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Dr.  Gallup  was  present  to 
begin  the  Time  Capsule  ceremon¬ 
ies.  He  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Daily  Iowan. 

At  Oklahoma  A&M,  the  Jour¬ 
nalist’s  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Technical  Journal¬ 
ism,  featured  “A&M’s  most  fa- 


The  University  of  Southern 
California  has  announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  next  month  of  its  school 
of  journalism  director,  Roy  L. 
French. 

Dr.  French  joined  the  USC 
faculty  in  1927  and  the  following 
year  organized  a  department  of 
journalism.  He  also  organized  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Dr.  French  will  remain  active 
as  vicepresident  of  Chalfant  Press, 
which  publishes  four  newspapers 
in  California’s  Owens  Valley. 

Industrious  Youths 

Oldtime  newspapermen  who 
are  skeptical  about  youngsters’ 
willingness  to  work  hard  in  their 
first  year  can  take  heart  at  the  am¬ 
bition  of  14  Boston  University  stu¬ 
dents  who  insisted  on  working  af¬ 
ter  midnight  against  orders,  after 
a  long  day,  in  order  to  do  a  good 
job  on  an  industrial  supplement 
they  were  turning  out  for  the  San¬ 
ford  (Me.)  Tribune  and  Advocate. 
From  April  19  to  25,  they  spent 
an  80-hour  week  at  the  paper  and 
in  town  doing  sidewalk  interviews, 
making  visits  to  business  firms  and 
townsmen  for  news  and  feature 
stories  and  advertisements. 

Prof.  Evan  Hill,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  did  his  best 
to  get  the  students  out  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  office  before  midnight,  so  they 
could  rest  for  the  next  day’s  work. 
The  students  drove  off  for  late  cof¬ 
fee  and  doughnuts,  and  then  made 
their  way  into  the  plant  again  with 
a  borrowed  key,  to  continue  their 
writing,  editing,  print  making  and 
engraving  until  2  or  3  a.m. 

They  turned  out  the  28-page 
supplement,  published  May  7, 
and  filled  it  with  60  of  their 
own  photographs,  and  56  per  cent 
of  the  linage  in  advertisements. 

■ 

Saigh  Says  He  Plans 
St.  Louis  Newspaper 

St.  Louis — Fred  M.  Saigh,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Car¬ 
dinals  who  is  now  serving  a  15- 
month  prison  sentence  for  income 
tax  evasion,  has  indicated  he  plans 
to  start  an  afternoon  paper  here 
upon  his  release  from  prison. 

Before  leaving  here  May  4  for 
the  penitentiary  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Mr.  Saigh  told  Ellis  Veach, 
sports  editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  that  plans  are  un¬ 
derway  to  establish  the  new  news¬ 
paper  with  capital  “my  friends  and 
I  will  furnish”  and  that  “we  will 
be  prepared  to  withstand  competi¬ 
tion  for  four  years.”  Mr.  Saigh 
declined  to  identify  his  associates 
in  the  proposed  newspaper. 


ing  system  for  journalism  schools. 
Dean  Earl  F.  English  said  at  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  exercises  here  May 
1. 

The  former  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  expressed 
concern  that  “the  40  major  insti¬ 
tutions  teaching  journalism”  will 
be  asked  to  disavow  those  princi¬ 
ples  “and  become  identified  with 
an  organization  holding  an  imme¬ 
diate  potential  membership  of  ap¬ 
proximately  600  institutions.” 

Partly  as  the  result  of  the  ACEJ 
accreditation  program,  he  said,  it 
appeared  a  year  ago  that  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism  was  about  to 
achieve  full  acceptance  in  both 
industry  and  the  academic  halls 
themselves  “after  years  of  effort 
to  gain  recognition  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  discipline.” 

“But,  unfortunately,”  the  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  dean  went  on, 
“these  achievements  came  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  that 
several  national  organizations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  country’s  colleges  and 
universities  decided  that  many 
abuses  accompanied  the  practice 
of  accrediting  and  that  reform 
should  be  effected.  As  a  result,  the 
various  disciplines,  including  pro¬ 
fessions,  were  classified  into  three 
groups  ranging  from  the  licensed 
disciplines,  such  as  law  and  medi¬ 
cine,  in  Class  I,  to  a  Class  III 
labelled  as  of  questionable  justifi¬ 
cation.  Not  only  was  journalism 
education  placed  in  Class  HI,  but 
the  American  Council’s  established 
accrediting  program  was  by-passed 
and  the  responsibility  for  accred¬ 
iting  evaluations  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  organization  of  un¬ 
accredited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments. 

“It  is  at  this  point  that  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

“Let  us  hope  that  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  and 
the  regional  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions  will  recognize  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  advancing  stand¬ 
ards  in  journalism  education;  that 
they  will  not  introduce  a  system 
of  classification  that  will  destroy 
the  developing  confidence  and 
good  will  which  the  mass  media 
now  hold  for  the  existing  accred¬ 
ited  schools  of  journalism.” 


Coronation  Duty 

T  o  R  o  N  T  o — Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  is  sending 
Walter  S.  Thompson,  senior  public 
relations  officer  during  the  1951 
Canadian  tour  of  the  then  Princ«s 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  its  official  representa¬ 
tive. 
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A  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  ON  WHEELS 


HERE  COMES  The  Times  of  London]  All  done  up  in  four 
trucks  and  ready  to  set  down  anywhjere  and  go  into  the 
business  of  publishing  an  eight-p>age  edition  at  the  rate 
of  12.000  copies  an  hourl  Two  of  the  trucks  carry  printing 
equipment;  the  others  have  facilities  for  the  writing  staff 
and  radio  teletype  apparatus. 


ALL  READY  for  operation  in  the 
field,  the  mobile  publishing  plant 
is  formed  from  tsvo  vehicles,  both 
sides  of  which  are  split  and  hinged 
horizontally.  The  sides  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  jacks  to  form  a  level 
and  solid  floor  and  also  extend 
the  outer  roof.  The  center  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  portable  metal  and 
^vas  roof;  separate  panels  fit 
into  the  sides  to  make  the  shop 
wholly-enclosed  w'hen  desired  .  .  . 
(At  right),  the  composing  room 
with  two  linecasting  machines, 
proof  presses,  makeup  tables  and 
stereo  machine.  (Additional  pic¬ 
tures  on  next  page). 


PRESS  ROOM  in  the  mobile  printing  plant  which  the  Times  of 
London  has  devised  for  emergency  use  contains  this  Timson  rotary 
with  capacity  of  12,000  copies  of  eight-page  paper  (16  x  lOV^-inch 

AgeiKymen  Hit  Shrinkage  of  Ad  Copy; 
ANPA  Panel  Will  Weigh  Prohlems 


page)  per  hour.  At  right  is  the  stereotype  equipment  to  handle  semi- 
cyUnder  plates.  Auxiliary  trucks  carry  14  reels  of  newsprint,  spare 
parts,  ink  supply  and  fuel  oil  for  generating  plant. 


Do  agencies  and  advertisers  have 
a  legitimate  gripe  against  news¬ 
papers  for  their  reproduction  of 
ads? 

Are  the  newspapers  themselves 
missing  revenue  through  make¬ 
good  insertions  and  refunds  for 
faulty  reproduction  of  advertis¬ 
ing? 

Atherton  Pettingell,  chairman  of 
the  plans  committee  of  Wesley  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York  agency,  thinks 
the  answer  to  each  question  is 
yes. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager 
of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
ANPA,  says  he  believes  most  of 
the  “complaints”  about  shrinkage 
are  unsound  or  unjustified.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  set  up  a  panel  of  pro¬ 
duction  experts,  from  both  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  newspapers,  to 
thrash  out  the  subject  June  16  at 
the  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Milwaukee. 

Any  newspaper  or  agency  which 
has  a  problem  in  reproducing  ad¬ 
vertising  materials  is  invited  to 
submit  the  matter  to  Mr.  Spitaleri 
prior  to  the  convention  panel. 

The  ANPA,  he  adds,  is  doing 
all  it  can  for  standardization.  Last 
September  the  organization  rec¬ 
ommended  a  standard  column 
width  of  11  Vi  picas,  and,  while 
all  newspapers  have  not  adopted 
that  measurement,  he  points  out 
that  the  latest  ANPA  survey  on 
column  widths  shows  that  close  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  circulation  rep¬ 
resented  by  ANPA  membership  is 
on  less  than  12-pica  columns. 


In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Pettingell 
says  the  whole  business  of  hori¬ 
zontal  shrinkage  is  unfair  because, 
due  to  the  various  column  sizes 
of  the  newspapers,  the  agency  has 
to  make  a  plate  to  the  minimum 
requirement.  If  that  plate,  then, 
goes  to  a  paper  which  has  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  the 
ad  “floats”  in  white  space  and  the 
advertiser  is  paying  for  space  not 
used. 

Another  complaint  is  that  the 
shrinkage,  on  a  halftone,  often 
causes  the  screen  to  fill  up,  caus¬ 
ing  black  smudges  on  the  ads.  He 
says  his  agency,  in  an  effort  to 
correct  this,  is  now  using  a  55- 
line  screen,  but  even  this,  he  adds, 
comes  out  at  a  57  or  60  screen  on 
the  printed  page.  Reproduction,  he 
says,  is  worse  than  ever  and  the 
newspapers  are  showing  a  definite 
lack  of  progress. 

Added  Comment 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  associate 
production  manager  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  adds  to  Mr.  Pettingell’s  com¬ 
ments  the  statement  that  even  the 
newspapers  themselves  are  slow 
to  help  the  situation.  Only  since 
the  first  of  this  year,  he  says,  have 
they  started  writing  form  letters 
to  the  agencies  giving  the  meas¬ 
urements  required  for  plates.  But 
even  then,  he  says,  they  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  shrinkage. 

He  had  heard,  he  says,  there  was 
to  be  some  standardization,  but  to 
date  there  is  no  definite  statement 
of  standardization.  There  is,  he 


continues,  a  horizontal  shrinkage 
of  about  an  inch  in  most  papers 
for  a  full  page  ad  and  that’s  too 
much  distortion  of  the  original 
copy. 

He  wants  to  know  how  satis¬ 
factory  reproduction  of  halftones 
can  be  accomplished  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  how  the  agen¬ 
cy  can  justify  to  the  advertiser 
higher  reproduction  costs  that  in¬ 
volve  poor  reproduction.  As  he 
puts  it,  the  advertiser’s  appropria¬ 
tion  is  fixed,  and  under  that  ap¬ 
propriation  he  expects  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising.  This 
precludes  making  separate  plates 
for  every  paper. 

Another  point  he  brings  up  is 
the  newspaper’s  problem  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  additional  linage  in  the 
face  of  higher  production  expense 
due  to  adjustments  and  make-good 
insertions.  In  the  end,  he  says, 
newspapers  suffer  because  the  add¬ 
ed  expense  to  the  advertiser  is 
just  that  much  less  money  that 
can  be  spent  for  space. 

He  Retires  After 
700,000,000  Words 

William  H.  Forbes,  87,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  head  proofreader  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
after  70  years  of  service  and 
700,000,000  words  of  professional 
reading. 

In  accepting  a  gold  wrist-watch 
from  George  T.  Cameron,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Forbes  said  he  now 
expects  to  catch  up  on  some  of 
the  reading  he’s  missed.  Mr. 
Forbes  started  in  the  printing 
business  at  the  age  of  12.  He 
k  joined  the  Chronicle  in  1883. 


Ross  Again  Heads 
Equipment  Exporters 

After  several  years  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  Stanley  Ross  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Ross  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  new  of¬ 
fices  at  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  The  firm  specializes  in 
the  sale  of  graphe  arts  equipment 
for  export  to  countries  in  Latin 
America,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Furtong  Promoted 

Furman  Furlong,  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal,  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  mechanical  superintendent  to 
fill  a  place  vacant  since  the  death 
of  Col.  Mike  Ford  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  Furlong  was  succeeded  by  E. 
V.  Smith  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man. 

Move  to  Milwaukee 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  announces  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  its  line  of  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors  has  been  transfererd  to 
Milwaukee  from  its  New  York 
plant.  Larger  production  facili¬ 
ties  in  Milwaukee  are  expected  to 
accommodate  expanding  activity. 

Porter  Elected 

William  Porter  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Association. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Eye'  Eliminates 
Tapesefting  Errors 

Errors  in  automatic  typesetting 
are  eliminated  electronically  with 
the  Electronic  Mat  Detector  which 
Everett  Shaffstall  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  has  invented  and  produced. 
He  has  tested  his  device  extensive¬ 
ly  during  its  four  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  errors  due  to  me¬ 
chanical  failures  of  automatic  ma¬ 
chines  equipped  with  Teletype¬ 
setter  or  Electrotypesetters  are 
gone  for  good. 

Formerly,  when  mats  would 
jam  in  the  magazine,  lines  would 
continue  to  set  even  though  some 
characters  were  missing. 

But  this,  as  a  trouble  source, 
is  corrected  by  the  Electronic 
Mat  Detector,  which  accounts  for 
every  character  called  for  by  the 
tape  and  locks  the  elevator  if  any 
characters  are  missing,  or  if  the 
spacebands  fail  to  drop. 

The  Electronic  Mat  Detector 
even  tells  when  the  magazine 
needs  cleaning,  or  the  keyboard 
cams  need  cleaning  and  oiling. 

The  Electronic  Mat  Detector 
has  been  designed  so  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  constriKtion  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  its  successful  operation. 
Both  of  these  main  units,  the  Re¬ 
lay  Box  and  the  Electronic  Box, 
are  factory  sealed  and  may  be  re¬ 
placed  easily. 

The  Electronic  Control  Unit  re¬ 
ceives  a  signal  as  each  mat  is 
called  for  by  the  tape.  This  sig¬ 
nal,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
electrical  impulse,  is  remembered 
and  must  be  cancelled  out  by  a 
matrix  as  it  passes  through  a 
light  beam  which  crosses  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  magazine.  If  a  mat 
fails  to  drop,  and  another  mat  is 
called  for  before  the  preceding 
signal  has  been  cancelled,  the  con¬ 
trol  unit  causes  the  elevator  lock 
to  operate,  preventing  elevation  of 
the  faulty  line  into  the  casting 
mechanism.  By  this  method  the 
machine  is  stopped  and  remains 
so  until  the  attendant  locates  the 
trouble,  corrects  the  error,  and  re¬ 
starts  the  machine.  No  lines  can 
be  set  which  are  not  mechanically 
correct. 

Another  common  source  of 
typesetting  machine  trouble  is 
clogging  in  the  spaceband  chute 
so  that  lines  of  matrices  are  sent 
to  the  casting  mechanism  without 
spacebands.  With  the  Electronic 
Mat  Detector,  when  this  occurs 
the  spaceband  driver  rises  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  height  and 
makes  a  contact  at  this  point, 
which  activates  the  elevator  lock. 
This  stops  any  line  which  may  be 
sssmbling  at  that  time.  Thus, 
when  a  spaceband  failure  occurs, 
mis  part  of  the  control  eliminates 
setting  back  the  tape  more  than 
*wo  lines. 


A  seven-man  copy  and  editorial  desk  is  combined  to  provide  staff 
integration  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Colombia  Basin 
News,  three-old-old  A.  M.  daily.  On  two  levels,  it  is  a  semi-horseshoe. 
Teletypesetters  and  copy  shoot  are  at  rear.  R.  E.  Paul,  managing 
editor,  is  shown  in  slot  Staffers  shown,  from  left  are:  Jim  Egan, 
Peter  Lemmon,  Bayne  McCurdy  and  Jim  Durgan. 


Ottawa  (ilizen 
In  Million  $  Plant 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 
marked  the  official  opening  of  its 
new  mechanical  building  and  the 
observance  of  the  110th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding  with  a  160- 
page  edition. 

With  justifiable  pride  the  Cit¬ 
izen  devoted  a  16-page  section  to 
its  new  plant  addition  which  now 
rates  among  the  most  modern 
newspaper  establishments  in  North 
America. 

The  new  building,  housing  Hoe 
presses,  the  composing  and  stereo 
departments,  mailroom,  circulation 
and  other  offices  cost  close  to  $1,- 
000,000.  Equipment  is  valued  at 
over  $750,000.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  measures  131  by  88  feet  and 
contains  a  full  basement,  mez¬ 
zanine,  two  floors  above  ground 
level  and  three  penthouses.  The 
exterior  design  has  a  granite  base 
finished  in  Indiana  limestone. 

The  frame  of  the  building  con¬ 
tains  304  tons  of  structural  steel 
joints  and  59  tons  of  reinforcing 
steel. 

Keighiley  on  Daily 

William  E.  Keightley,  formerly 
sales  engineer  in  New  York  for  the 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co., 
has  become  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News. 

Hiniz  Surprised 

Members  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  com¬ 
posing  room  held  a  “surprise 
birthday  party”  for  Ernest  F. 
Hintz  on  his  75th  birthday.  He 
will  mark  his  59th  year  with  the 
afternoon  daily  on  June  20. 


ITS  Operation  Eases 
Storage  Problem 

The  North  Bend  (Ore.)  News 
has  installed  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  to  facilitate  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper,  but  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  storage  problem  in  the 
commercial  printing  department. 

A  Linotype  Comet  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Coos  Bay  Times 
which  had  two  Comets  and  found 
that  one  was  adequate  for  its  daily 
operation  after  the  two  had  been 
in  use  for  a  few  months. 

A  Meihle  vertical  press,  pur¬ 
chased  last  year,  has  been  moved 
to  the  basement  to  increase  the 
available  floor  space  in  the  back 
shop. 

ReliremenI  Gilt 

Joseph  L.  Smith,  74,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier  Express  stereo¬ 
typer  for  40  years,  retired  recent¬ 
ly.  Co-workers  gave  him  a  wal¬ 
let  containing  $100  and  a  sketch 
of  himself. 


Lighting  System 
Blacks  Out  Gripes 

To  design  a  new  lighting  system 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  E.  H. 
Schaefer,  Lighting  Engineer  of 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  worked  closely  with  Lee 
Cronin,  Building  Superintendent, 
and  Charles  Stenger,  Chief  Elec¬ 
trician  of  the  Journal. 

Sawtooth  ceiling  construction  in 
the  composing  room  —  with  an 
area  of  9,430  square  feet,  had  to 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  a 
lighting  solution  which  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  existing  seeing  problems. 
The  ceiling,  varying  in  height  from 
12  feet  to  20  feet,  formed  an  ir¬ 
regular  pattern.  By  painting  the 
ceiling  and  all  overhead  ducts 
and  pipes  a  light  color,  and  in¬ 
stalling  fixtures  with  an  upward 
light  component*  the  irregularity 
was  minimized. 

Before  the  new  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  went  in,  there  were  many 
complaints  from  the  operators,  and 
requests  to  be  taken  off  classified 
make-up  and  put  on  some  other 
job. 

Under  the  old  lighting  system, 
much  difficulty  was  encountered 
with  the  make-up  trucks.  Because 
the  old  lighting  units  cast  shadows 
on  the  type,  the  portable  make-up 
trucks  had  to  be  moved  and 
placed,  in  relation  to  the  operator 
and  the  lighting  unit,  so  that 
shadows  on  the  type  could  be 
avoided. 

In  the  general  composing  room 
area,  a  level  of  110  ft-c  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  portion  of  the  area 
devoted  to  classified  make-up,  ex¬ 
tra  fixtures  were  installed,  and  a 
level  of  180  ft-c  is  maintained. 
Fixtures  with  an  upward  com¬ 
ponent  and  louvered  shielding  use 
48-inch  and  96-inch  standard 
warm  white  slimline  lamps  8  feet, 
3  inches  from  the  floor  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  comfortable  working  en¬ 
vironment.  With  this  improved 
lighting  system,  complaints  from 
the  operators  have  ceased  and  the 
high  levels  of  diffused  light  have 
solved  the  former  make-up  truck 
problems  of  shadows  and  glare. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 
Architects  &  Engineers 

Designers  of  Newspaper  Plants 
MOVING 
to  new  offices 
at 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
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Marshfield  Daily 
In  New  Building 

“Open  House”  for  the  new  plant 
of  the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald  is  scheduled  for  May  14- 
15  by  Howard  A.  Quirt,  editor 
and  publisher.  The  new  one-story 
building  is  of  brick  and  tile  con¬ 
struction  and  embraces  12,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
James  W.  Thomas,  Hudson,  O., 
architect,  who  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Quirt  to  provide  an  efficient 
operation,  all  on  one  floor.  Glass 
block  windows  provide  light  for 
the  offices  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  which  are  laid  out  in  such 
manner  as  to  streamline  the  flow 
of  production. 

Straight  Line  Production 

Main  offices  are  located  on  the 
Third  Street  side  of  the  building 
with  the  publisher’s  office  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  The  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  to  the  left  and  the 
newsroom  to  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office.  Between  the  news¬ 
room  and  the  composing  room  is 
the  proof-perforator  room  for 
Teletypesetters. 

The  stereotype  and  pressroom 
connects  with  the  composing  room 
and  the  mailing  room  is  next  to 
the  pressroom.  A  paper  storage 
room,  capable  of  holding  120  tons 
of  newsprint,  is  located  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building.  The 
boiler  room  is  adjacent  to  the 
paper  storage  room.  The  plant  is 
heated  by  steam. 

A  24-page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube 
press  has  been  installed,  equipped 
to  print  black  and  one  extra  color. 
A  conveyor  system  connects  the 
press  and  the  mailroom.  Passing 
of  mats  and  flat  casts  between  the 
composing  room  and  the  stereo¬ 
typing  department  is  provided  in 
an  efficient  manner.  A  2,000  gal¬ 
lon  ink  tank  and  pumping  system 
are  a  part  of  the  pressroom  layout. 

In  addition  to  3  TTS  machines, 
the  News-Herald  has  seven  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  an  Elrod  and  a 


BE  SURE 


IT'S  A 


Linotype 


Front  view  of  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald  plant,  a  one-story 
structure. 


Howard  A.  Quirt  (right)  presses  button,  starting  new  Goss  press. 
At  left  are:  Fred  M.  Willner,  News-Herald  pressman,  and  Bruce 
Donaldson,  press  erector  from  Goss  Co. 


Ludlow,  all  equipment — aside  from 
the  new  Goss  press — having  been 
moved  from  the  old  building  to 
the  new  plant. 

Has  Ventilating  System 

A  ventilating  system  has  been 
installed  in  the  business  office  and 
all  desks  were  repainted  a  silver 
tone.  Composing  room  machin¬ 
ery  received  a  coat  of  paint  simu¬ 
lating  hammered  silver,  giving  the 
entire  mechanical  operation  a 
“new  look.” 

Effective  with  the  changeover 
to  the  new  plant,  the  News-Herald 
adopted  11  Vi  em  column  width 
with  a  6-point  column  rule  and 
changed  text  type  from  Ionic 
No.  5  to  7Vi-point  Corona. 

Mr.  Quirt  announced  he  planned 
a  special  16-page  tabloid  section, 


.  .  not  Ju«t  frame*  to  lock 
op  your  form*. 

Tbey  are  neoeesary.  accurate 
enuipment.  Correct  chase* 
mean  savins  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
any  mechanical  enslneer. 

(pyiSui^ 
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featuring  the  new  plant  and  its 
employes,  with  “no  advertising”  as 
a  part  of  the  “Open  House”  ob¬ 
servance. 

The  brick  and  tile  structure, 
78  by  153 Vi  feet,  was  built  by 
Thompson  -  Abbott  Construction 
Co.,  Marshfield  contractors. 

1,000lli  Scan-a-graver 
On  Howey's  Old  Paper 

The  1,000th  contract  for  a  Fair- 
child  Scan-a-graver  has  been 
signed  by  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger-Chronicle,  the  descend- 
ent  of  the  Chronicle  where  in  1899 
Walter  Howey  first  got  the  idea 
for  an  electronic  machine  to  pro¬ 
duce  halftone  engravings  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Before  he  left  Fort  Dodge  to  be 
a  Hearst  executive,  Mr.  Howey 
started  the  experiments  which  have 
resulted  in  a  machine  perfected 
by  Fairchild  and  now  being  used 
by  over  1,000  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  printers,  and  others. 

Edgar  Mahar  Retires 
From  Chicago  Tribune 

Edgar  Mahar,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  press¬ 
room,  has  retired  after  more  than 
52  years  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Tribune.  He  is  81. 

Noah  Myers,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  is  directing  pressroom 
activities. 


Thousands  Visit 
New  Buitding 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — ^The  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  moved  into  spacious 
new  quarters  over  the  week-end 
of  March  28  without  missing  a 
single  edition.  Even  tardy  press 
runs,  normal  during  the  adjust¬ 
ment  period  of  new  presses,  were 
less  frequent  two  weeks  later  when 
Publisher  Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr., 
played  host  to  thousands  of  visit¬ 
ors  on  April  11. 

The  new  building  at  525  La¬ 
fayette  Street,  designed  by  archi¬ 
tects  Bodmann  &  Murrell,  with 
technical  advice  on  functional 
planning  by  C.  P.  Liter,  general 
manager  of  both  papers,  is  the 
fourth  home  of  the  Capital  City 
Press  Publications  in  the  past  40 
years  and  marks  the  first  time  in 
four  decades  that  headquarters  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  business 
in  Baton  Rouge  has  been  away 
from  Florida  Avenue. 

Construction  of  the  new  four- 
floor  structure  started  in  July, 
1951.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
a  Goss  Headliner  press. 

A  modern  30-seat  coffee  shop  is 
included  on  the  ground  floor  level. 
Heavy  production  is  centered  on 
the  second  floor. 

Nerve  center  of  the  operation  is 
on  the  top  floor  where  executive 
offices  flank  the  30-desk  newsroom 
shared  by  the  staffs  of  the  two 
papers. 

The  smoothly  executed  move 
started  on  Friday,  March  26,  with 
publication  continuing  in  the  15- 
year  “old”  building  through  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  after  which  the 
Morning  Advocate  staff  walked 
into  the  new  quarters  to  produce 
the  Sunday  edition. 

■ 

Flint  Aids  Study 
Of  Printing  Solvents 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  Research 
Director,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  the 
study  of  solvents  and  cleaners  us^ 
in  the  graphic  arts.  The  study  will 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Research  and  Engineering 
Council  in  cooperation  with  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt 
has  offered  personnel  and  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  for  the  analytical 
work  necessary  to  complete  the 
program. 

Cleaners  and  solvents  no* 
available  to  the  graphic  arts  will 
be  tested  for  significant  physical 
properties  such  as  flash  point, 
boiling  range,  and  fire  point.  It  is 
expected  that  the  resulting  data 
may  be  used  to  formulate  clean¬ 
ers  and  solvents  which  will  art 
with  maximum  efficiency  at  mini¬ 
mum  risk.  It  will  be  suggested  W 
manufacturers  that  they  use  this 
information  to  standardize  their 
product  as  much  as  possible. 
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That  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Hoe 
Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press  is  unex- 
^  celled  for  the  production  of  color  is  shown  by  the 
volume  of  R.O.P.  color  advertising  produced  on 
Ji  the  Hoe  presses.  / 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  ten  newspapers  that 
carried  the  largest  R.O.P.  color  advertising  line¬ 
age  in  1952. 

Five  newspapers,  printed  on  Hoe  presses,  had 
over  55%  of  the  total  color  advertising  in  these 
leading  ten. 

The  advertisers  who  are  using  color  in  these 
newspapers  are  employing  it  in  steadily  increasing 
amounts,  because  of  the  thoroughly  satisfactory 
they  are  securing. 


6(Co,m, 


910  Cast  ISSth  Straat*Naw  Yarli  54.  N.  V. 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourri  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Oregon  Statesman 
In  L'Shaped  Plant 
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ANPA  Research  Bulletin  No.  The  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Da-] 
65,  under  date  of  Feb.  6,  1953,  patch,  afternoon  daily,  has  pm- 
carried  an  article  outlining  a  sys-  chased  a  32-page  Goss  Headline 
tern  of  tracing  faulty  slugs  in  the  press.  Work  is  under  way  on  u 
composing  room  to  their  parent  addition  to  the  Dispatch  buildioi 
composing  machines  and  molds.  which  to  house  it. 

After  reading  it,  George  M.  The  press  was  purchased  from 
(Siiuffy)  Smith,  mechanical  su-  jack  Harrison  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
perintendent  of  the  Klamath  Falls  newspaper  press  broker,  who  i 


Telephone  directories  of  mortj 
than  100  Iowa  cities  and  towBj 
are  printed  in  the  commerciil 
printing  department  of  the 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Among  the  larger  Iowa  tele¬ 
phone  directories  are  those  of  Des 
Moines,  Sioux  City,  Cedar  RV 
ids,  Waterloo,  Dubuque,  Mast* 
City,  Ottumwa,  Clinton  and  Bur¬ 
lington.  These  nine  cities  order 
a  total  of  360,000  directories. 


equipment  review 


Newspaper  File 
In  Neat  Cabinet 


Architect’s  drawing  of  plant  for  the  Sumter  (S.  C.)  Daily  Item,  three  blocks  from  business  district. 


Times  between  heavy  cardboard  .  An  expansion  program  involv-  chronicle  of  April  20  set  a  “first” 
binders  used  traditionally  in  news-  >"8  an  outlay  of  approximately  for  use  of  film-set  type  from  the 
rooms.  But  he  never  liked  that  $200,000  has  been  announced  by  photon  machine  which  was  on 
method.  H.  D.  Osteen,  publisher  of  the  display  at  the  AN  PA  Convention 

So  he  started  thinking  of  ways  Sumter  (S.  C.)  Daily  Item.  in  New  York, 

to  improve  it.  The  cabinet  is  the  Contract  has  been  awarded  for  ^n  editorial,  titled  “Another 
result.  remodelling  and  alteration  of  Revolution  in  Art  of  Printing,” 

Constructed  of  light  plywood  ^  building  recently  purchased  by  vvas  composer 
and  reinforced  with  metal,  it  con-  newspaper  three  blocks  from  umns  wide;  ir 

tains  31  page-size  trays— one  for  main  business  district.  Mr.  jng  and  prim 

each  day  of  the  month — which  fit  Osl^cn  also  announced  that  a  new  Chronicle, 
into  grooves  and  hang  downward.  Goss  16-page  Dek-A-Tube  press 
Each  tray  is  designed  to  hold  flat  stereotype  equipment 

all  editions  of  a  given  day.  A  ordered  and  delivery 

hinged  flap  prevents  their  falling  **  expected  in  September.  Includ- 
out.  ed  in  the  stereotype  equipment 

The  original  model  of  the  cabi-  a  Sta-Hi  Master  Former, 

net  is  being  used  in  the  Courier-  Goss  vacuum^  back  casting  box. 

Journal  newsroom.  Mr.  Corum  is  *’ooter  and  finishing  machine.  De¬ 
now  building  more  of  them  for  recently  made  of  a  new 

Other  departments,  Goss  mat  roller. 

The  new  building  will  be  air 
HufCnn  lllah  conditioned,  with  the  exception  of 

iiuijyil  IV  UIhII  the  pressroom,  which  will  be  sepa- 

Patrick  J.  Hurson  has  been  trans-  rated  from  the  composing  room, 
fened  from  his  position  as  assist-  The  building  measures  110  by  100 
ant  to  H.  B.  Nelson,  Oregon  rep-  feet,  one-story  concrete  block  and 
resentative  for  Federated  Metals  steel  construction.  It  is  located 
Division  of  American  Smelting  on  a  lot  200  by  160  feet,  which 
and  Refining  Company,  with  head-  will  afford  ample  parking  for  em- 
quarters  in  Portland  where  he  has  ployes  and  customers, 
been  for  the  past  year.  Effective  The  Item  was  founded  in  1894 
April  1,  he  became  district  man-  by  H.  G.  Osteen,  who  retired  in 
ager  for  the  same  company  for  1946  but  still,  at  82,  retains  an  ac- 
Utah  with  headquarters  in  Salt  five  interest  in  the  business. 

Lake  City.  He  has  succeeded  as  editor  and 

publisher  by  his  son,  H.  D.  Osteen, 

5*  lAnfAFAnfA  nffirAFC  connected  with  the 

D  WllltCIJ  business  since  his  graduation  from 

Palmer  Black,  mechanical  super-  college  in  1924. 

Mtendent  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  A  machinery  modernization 
Globe-Times,  will  be  chairman  of  program  has  been  under  way  in 
™  1954  SNPA  Mechanical  Con-  the  plant  of  the  Item  for  several 
ference  (Western  Division),  and  years,  practically  every  piece  of 
G.  P.  Lawrence,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  equipment,  with  the  exception  of 
l^orld-Tribune,  will  be  vicechair-  the  press,  having  been  replaced  by 
man.  The  supply  men’s  committee  new  equipment.  The  Item  oper- 
is  headed  by  Karl  E.  Ponath,  Mer-  ates  six  linecasting  machines,  two 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  and  Eddie  of  them  Teletypesetter  -  equipped. 

P-  Gaughan,  New  England  Fiber  For  the  last  seven  years  the  paper 
Blanket  Co.  has  used  a  24-page  rotary. 


If  coverage  and  space  sales 
are  what  you  want,  print  your 
sheet  with  Ideal’s  DX  Synthetic 
inking  rollers  - 

Watch  those  halftones  and  classified 
pages  rival  the  finest  com- 
mercial  printing  I  You'll  get  ^ 
more  readers  and  more  ad- 
vertisers  when  they  see  the  , 

sparkling  change. 


SptM  fomwlat 
§mr  flat  bmdt, 
small  and  haavy 
duly  prassas. 


H.  S.  Southam,  publisher  of  the  John  E.  Hazel,  rotogravure  su- 
Oitawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  an-  perintendent  of  the  New  York 
wunced  the  appointment  of  John  News,  has  been  elected  president 
Harris  to  the  position  of  produc-  of  the  Gravure  Technical  Associ- 
hon  manager  of  the  newspaper,  ation.  He  succeeds  Len  S.  Pinover 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  the  owner’s  of  Intaglio  Service  Corporation, 
feprewntative  during  the  con-  who  has  held  the  oflflee  of  presi- 
shuction  of  the  Citizen’s  new  dent  since  GTA  was  founded  four 
mechanical  building.  years  ago. 
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^»E  INDI.4NAPOLIS  STAR 
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Naturally,  we’re  proud  and  pleased  to  receive 
letters  like  this  one  from  a  newspaper  like  the 
I  ndianapolis  Star  and  News.  Other  newspapers 
tell  us  the  same  story . . .  that  their  WOOD 
presses  are  providing  excellent  production  ...  ^ 

operating  smoothly,  economically  and  steadily.  I 

It  takes  skill  of  the  highest  order  to  build 
presses  like  ours ...  machinery  that  is  world-  | 
renowned  for  its  mechanical  excellence.  Over 
the  years,  WOOD  pressroom,  reelroom  and 
stereotype  equipment  has  proved  its  worth  in 
many  of  the  leading  newspaper  plants  here 
and  abroad. 

Our  sales  engineering  department  can  be  of  real  help  to 
you.  Why  not  consult  them?  And . . .  contrary  to  rumors, 
WOOD  prices  are  strictly  competitive.  Our  quotations 
may  afford  you  a  pleasant  surprise! 

Send  for  literature  describing 

WOOD  newspaper  machinery 


''ood  •nd  Sale,  it 

N.  ^  Corporation 

Mr.  Tornbe,^; 

dependable  Star,  ft'hi 

Sincerely^ 

^ ^  J/  .  / 

u...  Wm.V 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  -  ADAPTABLE 
PRESS  UNITS  provide  heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities 
for  modern  newspaper  printing. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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Educational  Program 
Expanded  by  NPPA 


to  planned  next  year  and  that  every  f  JjH 

lo-  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  the  ^ 

:a-  classes  in  all  regions  of  the  coun-  ^  j'' 

ite  try.  Two  are  set  on  the  West  T  .S' 

ra-  Coast  and  another  is  planned  in  -  V 

^a-  the  Southwest,  he  revealed.  The  i  0^  IB 

on  NPPA  has  received  invitations  L  \ 

vs-  from  some  20  colleges  and  uni-  M  \ 
nd  versifies  interested  in  co-sponsor-  \ 

jh-  ing  the  photog  classes,  which  are 
es-  aimed  at  educating  the  working 
press  to  techniques 

I  ' 

1?^  E>elegates  the 

adopted  a  resolution  to  set  up 

memberships  for  photo-journalism  MW 

students.  NPPA  President  Robert  ‘ 

!^ '  Boyd  the  Milwaukee 

said  the  youths  will  be  allowed  to  H  ^  f 

take  up  affiliate  membership  at  H  BP 

dues  of  half  the  regular  rates.  * ' 

“It  will  give  students  who  are  . 

still  training  the  opportunity  to  PRESDENrS  REWARD— Named  Miss  Nationa 
’o-  come  into  the  organization,”  he  P‘'«r,  .Galveston  convention  of  news  Icnsmen, 

explained.  “When  they  graduate  California  expresses  girlish  gratitude  to  NPPA  Pr 

“■.y  they  can  become  regular  members  Sports-.  Mr.  Scharfman.  of  Life.  Cha 

and  will  already  know  what  the  Color-.  Joe  Costa,  King  Fea-  Niles  (Mich.)  i 

organiption  stands  for,  its  work  tures-New  York  Sunday  Mirror  portfolio  awan 
,  and  aims.”  Mr.  Boyd  said  the  magazine,  and  John  Mechlin,  under  10,000  c 
the  members  will  receive  the  n^oimins  Dav  magazine,  tied  for  Schell  of  the 

NPPA  monthly  magazine,  have  first.  New  Tribune 

the  chance  to  attend  the  conven-  Portraits  and  personalities:  A.  10,000  to  30,00 
on  become  personally  ac-  .\i,brey  Bodine,  Baltimore  Sunpa-  of  the  Jacksor, 

r  '  quainted  with  members  of  the  pro-  p^rs.  Patriot  for  nt 

fession  from  their  section  of  the  Pictorial:  Mr.  Bodine.  30,000  and  50, 

country.  5por  News:  Bud  Kamenish,  \lr.  Costa.  \ 

Award  Minners  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  _,s  chairman  of 

A  highlight  of  the  convention  Features:  In  the  opinion  of  the  ternal  affairs  o 
was  the  announcement  of  winners  judges,  the  NPPA  says,  the  en-  delegates  of  “< 
in  the  annual  photographic  com-  triiis  were  a  “distinct  disappoint-  tinning  campai 
petition.  Hans  Marx  of  the  Bal-  ment.”  They  awarded  five  hon-  of  news  photoj 
timore  Sunpapers  won  top  prize  orable  mentions:  Esther  Bubley,  and  equal  pai 
as  “Newspaper  Photographer  of  New  York  free-lance;  Max  Tharpe  gathering  team, 
the  Year”  and  Yale  Joel  of  Life  of  Statesville,  N.  C.;  Cort  W.  Best  for  a  long  tim 
was  declared  “Magazine  Photogra-  -Vid  Robert  Steinau,  Louisville  shackles  of  arc 
^  ^  pher  of  the  Year.”  Suzanne  Szasz.  Courier-Journal,  and  Mr.  Joel.  taking  news  p 
free-lance  photographer  in  New  Brig.  Gen.  Sory  Smith  of  Wash-  mental  procee 
York,  won  first  place  in  the  mag-  ington,  director  of  Air  Force  pub-  courtrooms  bas 
>01-  32ine  picture  story  class.  lie  information,  discussed  the  AF’s  mulated  in  th 

Mr.  Marx  received  the  $500  transceivers  which  are  now  being  noisy  camera  e 
Alan  Graff  award  for  his  prize-  perfected.  He  said  the  new  equip-  guns.” 
winning  folio,  and  Miss  Szasz  won  ment  will  send  8x  10  photos  from  -‘We  are  begi 


Broader  Confidence 
Bill  Offered  by  Heller 


Washington  —  A  bill  which 
provides  that  newspapermen  shall 
not  be  required  to  reveal  the 
sources  of  their  information  in 
Federal  courts,  before  Federal 
grand  juries,  or  before  committees 
of  Congress,  except  under  certain 
circumstances,  was  introduced  in 
Congress  May  5  by  Repr.  Louis 
B.  Heller,  New  York  Democrat. 

The  privilege  of  newspapermen, 
as  defined  in  the  bill,  applies  to  all 
those  “involved  in  the  gathering 
or  presentation  of  news”  for  the 
daily  and  periodical  press,  news 
services,  press  syndicates,  radio 
and  television. 

A  similar  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Heller  in  1951  was  never 
brought  out  of  the  House  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee.  That  bill  was 
limited  only  to  Federal  courts. 

Several  Exceptions 
The  revised  bill  specifies  several 
exceptions  where  disclosure  may 
be  found  necessary  by  a  court 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus, 
in  Federal  courts  and  before  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  juries  a  newspaperman 
may  withhold  the  source  of  his 
information,  “unless  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court  such  disclosure 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  or  to  avoid  the 
concealment  of  a  crime,  or  to  en¬ 
able  the  defendant  to  make  his 
defense.” 

In  appearances  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  the  bill 
stipulates  that  the  newspaperman’s 
privilege  may  be  withdrawn  if 
“in  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  disclosure  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  security.” 

Only  12  States  Have  Laws 
In  a  statement  concerning  his 
bill.  Mr.  Heller  said: 

“In  only  12  of  the  48  States 
are  newspapermen  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  by  so-called  ‘confidence’ 
laws  which  apply  to  the  confiden¬ 
tial  communication  between  law¬ 
yer  and  client,  doctor  and  patient, 
clergyman  and  penitent.  The  12 
States  which  have  so  far  granted 
this  privilege  in  state  courts  are: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

I  regret  that  my  own  State  of 
New  York  has  not  yet  granted 
such  protection  to  the  press, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  1948  the  State  Law  Revis¬ 
ion  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  ‘that  a  privilege  (to 
refuse  to  divulge  the  sources  of 
information),  with  safeguards  es¬ 
sential  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  may  safely  be 
granted’: 

“I  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
matters  stand  today,  newspaper¬ 


men  in  the  United  States  have 
practically  no  protection  or  guar¬ 
antee  against  abridgement  of  the 
privilege  to  refuse  to  disclose  their 
sources,  whereas  in  reality  this 
privilege  should  be  recognized  as 
an  inalienable  right.  My  study 
and  conclusion  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  case  involving  the  noted 
columnist  Leonard  Lyons  of  the 
New  York  Post,  who  published 
several  items  regarding  the  con¬ 
victed  atom  spies,  Ethel  and  Julius 
Rosenberg. 

The  Lyons  Case 
“Briefly,  the  situation  was  as 
follows:  Lyons  had  published 

certain  information  about  Mrs. 
Rosenberg,  whereupon  her  coun¬ 
sel  demanded  that  Lyons  disclose 
the  source  of  his  information. 
Lyons  claimed  professional  priv¬ 
ilege  as  a  newspaperman  to  avoid 
the  disclosure  of  his  sources,  but 
Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  held 
that  newspapermen  were  not  priv¬ 
ileged  to  withhold  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

“Mr.  Lyons  did  not  have  to 
disclose  the  source  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  about  Mrs.  Rosenberg  be¬ 
cause  the  court  later  found  that 
the  information  was  not  ‘material 
or  relevant.’  The  decision  was 
not  based  on  his  newspapermen’s 
privilege.  Had  the  court  not  been 
convinced  of  relevancy  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Lyons  or  any  other  newspa¬ 
perman  similarly  involved  could 
not  have  hoped  to  escape  a  stern 
court  order  to  divulge  his  sources, 
and  refusal  to  do  so  would  have 
meant  contempt  of  court  and  a 
jail  sentence. 

“Needless  to  say,  my  bill  in 
1951  was  widely  supported  by  the 
press  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  was  reasonable,  that 
iibel  laws  would  still  protect  the 
public  against  stories  with  anony¬ 
mous  sources,  that  newspapers 
would  be  able  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  disclosing  crime  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  etc. 

“There  was  also  some  construc¬ 
tive  criticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
broad  enough  since  the  measure 
would  extend  the  privilege  only 
in  the  Federal  courts;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  noted  that  the  bill 
was  too  broad  in  the  exceptions 
which  it  makes,  particularly  the 
provision  concerning  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  a  crime. 

“I  took  these  suggestions  into 
consideration.  Thus,  the  new  bill 
extends  the  privilege  to  newspa¬ 
permen  appearing  before  Federal 
grand  juries  and  congressional 
committees,  which  was  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  bill. 

“Through  passage  of  my  bill 
Congress  can  prove  its  faith  and 
trust  in  the  American  press,  it  can 
reiterate  its  belief  in  freedom  of 


the  press,  and  it  can  voice  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  newspapermen  and  in 
their  code  of  ethics.  Newspaper¬ 
men  are  not  asking  for  protection 
based  on  more  relevance  or  per¬ 
tinence  of  material.  They  want  a 
specific  safeguard  which  will  give 
them  the  necessary  protection  of 
the  law.  They  want  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  traditional  privilege 
which  will  strengthen  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  this  country.” 


Photography 

continued  from  page  57 


Source  Issue  Seen 
In  Union  Subpoenas 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Five  reporters 
covering  a  strike  at  nearby  Her- 
shey  were  subpoenaed  at  request 
of  the  union  and  hailed  into  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  here  May  5. 

Local  464,  Bakery  and  Confec¬ 
tionery  Workers  (AFL),  brought 
the  reporters  into  court  on  court 
orders — apparently  to  testify  as  to 
news  sources. 

The  newspapermen,  all  staff 
members  of  the  Patriot -News 
Newspapers,  were  said  to  be  ready 
to  cite  a  Pennsylvania  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  protection  of  sources. 

But  a  postponement  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  by  Judge  Albert  Watson  to 
May  14  resulted  in  the  reporters 
being  released  on  their  own  rec¬ 
ognizance,  subject  to  recall  by  the 
court. 

The  reporters  were  John  Scotzin, 
J.  Kenneth  Beaver,  Dane  S.  Wert, 
Joe  Bianco  and  Gordon  Yost.  A 
sixth  reporter  was  said  to  have 
been  on  the  union’s  list  but  he 
could  not  be  located  by  the  sub¬ 
poena  server. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said  the  PNPA  would  seek  to  enter 
the  court  action  as  a  party  if  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  issue  on  protection 
of  news  sources. 


we  entitled  to  protection  as  a 
class?” 

The  preamble  to  the  legislation 
sponsored  by  NPPA  sets  for  the 
principle  that  the  gathering  and 
disseminating  of  news  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  proclaims  such 
gathering  and  disseminating  of 
news  to  be  a  civil  right.  It  then 
goes  on  to  establish  that  anyone 
who  attacks  a  working  news  gath¬ 
erer  is  interfering  with  civil  rights. 


Protection  Bill  Killed 

.■\usTiN,  Tex. — By  a  voice  vote, 
*he  House  committee  on  criminal 
jurisprudence  last  week  killed  the 
bill  which  would  have  given  pro¬ 
tection  to  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  under  the  aggravated  assault 
statute. 


One  More  Incident 
Louisville,  Ky. — The  operator 
of  a  gambling  house  smashed  a 
Courier-Journal  camera  during  a 
raid  made  by  State  Police.  But 
Photographer  Bud  Kamenish  shot 
the  picture  and  replaced  his  film- 
holder  slide  before  the  gambler 
reached  him.  The  film-holder 
remained  intact  although  the  as¬ 
sailant’s  fist  ruined  the  camera. 


Off  to  Cover  Coronation 

Lucie  Becker,  photographer  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
Courier-Journal,  left  May  3  by  air 
for  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  She 
will  cover  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Coro¬ 
nation. 


Neville  Wins  Prize 
For  Liquor  Editorial 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  won  first  prize 
for  the  outstanding  liquor  edito¬ 
rial  and  Newsweek  magazine  re¬ 
ceived  the  Brown-Forman  Press 
Award  for  1952  for  the  beat  news 
story  of  the  year  involving  liquor. 

For  writing  “Taxes  Up,  Reve¬ 
nue  Down.”  an  editorial  published 
April  5,  1952,  Glen  T.  Neville, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  received  a 
$500  bond.  A  plaque  was  present¬ 
ed  to  Frank  L.  Taylor,  Sentinel 
publisher. 

Leo  J.  Turner,  Newsweek  staff 
writer,  received  a  $500  bond  for 
his  “Taxes  Bring  Back  Bootleg¬ 
ger”  story  July  14,  1952.  Malcolm 
Muir,  Jr.,  senior  editor,  accepted 
a  plaque. 

Certificates  of  Merit  went  to 
John  Keating,  Cue  magazine,  and 
Joe  Martin  and  Marty  Kivel  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  the 
news  story  classification;  Edwin  S. 
VVorster,  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star,  and  Templeton  Peck, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
in  the  editorial  classification 


Arkansas  Awards 

Larry  Obsitnik,  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  was  awarded  the 
C.  E.  Palmer  sweepstakes  trophy 
for  the  best  photo  taken  by  an 
Arkansas  AP  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  in  1952.  The  picture  showed 
a  mass  funeral  for  victims  of  the 
Judsonia  tornado. 

Mr.  Obsitnik’s  pictures  also  won 
first  prizes  in  spot  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Maurice  Moors,  Hot  Springs 
Sentinel  Record  and  New  Era, 
won  in  the  sports  class. 


Heart  Surgery  Photos 

Don  Ultang,  well-known  aerial 
photographer  and  Pulitzer  priz^ 
winner  (1952),  ventured  into  a 
new  field  last  week — surgery  of 
the  heart. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  cameraman  attended, 
with  a  reporter,  Jane  Boulware.  a 
session  at  Iowa  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital  involving  heart  surgery  on 
five  persons  suffering  from  cardio¬ 
vascular  malformation. 

Don  was  permitted  to  shoot 
photos  during  the  entire  session. 
He  made  290  pictures,  using  a 
Leica  with  three  interchangeable 
lenses.  The  only  light  he  had 
was  supplied  by  the  oi^rating 
lamps,  and  part  of  the  time  he 
shot  from  a  stepladder. 
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Consistent  Newspaper  Advertising  Builds 
Peak  Distribution  for  RHEINGOLD 


If  anyone  should  question  the  direct  relationship 
between  newspaper  advertising  and  retail  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  product,  he  should  check  with  Lieb- 
niann  Breweries,  Inc. 


distribution  had  risen  to  a  fat  89%.  During  195-2, 
Rheingold  advertising  in  that  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  its  distribution  is  concentrated 
reached  a  high  total  of  one  million  lines! 


Liebmann,  producer  of  Rheingold  Extra  Dry- 
Lager  Beer,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
company  yvhose  intensive  newspaper  advertising 
schedules  were  accompanied  by  an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  of  increased  product  distribution,  .\ccording 
to  a  continuing  survey*  of  beer  distribution  in 
New  England  Liebmann  has  concentrated  its 
sales  efforts  in  southern  New  England.  In  1940 
Rheingold  had  only  22%  distribution  in  the 
packaged  beer  outlets  of  Connecticut.  In  1952 


New  England’s  friendly,  local  newspapers  per¬ 
form  the  same  kind  of  sales  service  for  many 
advertisers.  The  unique  quality  of  Neyv  England’s 
great  newspapers  stems  from  the  warm  welcome 
they  receive  in  the  homes  of  Neyv  England  fam¬ 
ilies.  “I’m  next  on  the  paper”  is  a  daily  saying 
in  Neyv  England. 

Will  you  be  next  to  profit  by  advertising  in 
these  fine  neyvspapers? 


•  Suncy  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Bcrr-H'ine-.4le’"  compiled  by 
the  -Vriu  England  Xetosparers  .Idvcrtising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — B«ngor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

VERMONT— Barr*  Ttmai  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Fr**  Prats  (M). 


MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Glob* 
(MtE),  Boston  Glob*  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj,  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarpris*  B  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(^E),  Fall  Rivar  Herald  Newt  (E), 
ntchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
Newt  (E),  Haverhill  Gaxatt*  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribun*  (MAE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard  Timet  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Newt 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S), 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Newt  (M,EAS) 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Antonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Newt- 
Times  (E),  tfartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timet  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  A  American  (MAE), 
Waterbury  Reoubiican  (MAS). 
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SYNDICATES 


Book  Series  Offered 
As  Summer  Reading 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

With  many  editors  reluctant  to 
yield  valuable  feature  space  to 
new  long-run  items,  special  series 
have  been  getting  much  of  the 
play  along  the  syndicate  circuit. 
Benefitting  especially  from  .this 
trend  are  the  book  condensations, 
ranging  from  one-shots  to  30-in¬ 
stallment  series. 

Doubleday  Syndicate,  which 
of  course  concentrates  exclusively 
on  book  serializations,  announced 
its  Summer  schedule  this  week.  Also 
released  was  news  of  books  avail¬ 
able  from  Spadea  Syndicate, 
United  Features  and  Editors 
Syndicate.  Other  Summer  book 
series  have  been  reported  here 
previously,  and  there’ll  be  more 
to  come. 

Book  of  Etiquette 

First  of  the  Doubleday  books, 
slated  for  June  7  release,  is  “Amy 
Vanderbilt’s  Complete  Book  of 
Etiquette”  (reviewed  in  E&P,  Oct. 
18,  1952,  page  63).  Release  is 
timed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
interest  in  manners  and  protocol 
which  will  come  out  of  Coronation 
coverage,  the  Doubleday  people 
say.  Twenty-four  articles  of  1,000 
words  each  are  offered.  Double¬ 
day  plans  to  promote  the  feature 
by  getting  up  an  etiquette  quiz 
and  offering  copies  of  the  book 
at  cost  to  newspapers  who  want 
to  distribute  them  as  prizes. 

Next  on  the  Doubleday  roster 
is  “City  Boy”  by  Herman  Wouk, 
for  release  June  21.  A  humorous 
novel  by  the  author  of  “The  Caine 
Mutiny,”  “City  Boy”  is  offered  in 
30  installments  of  1.500  to  2,000 
words.  There  are  15  illustrations 


too,  and  review  quotes,  author  bi¬ 
ography  and  picture  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  promotion  purposes. 

For  July  12  release  Doubleday 
offers  “Little  Willie,”  a  collection 
of  humurous  four-line  rhymes  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations  drawn 
by  Robert  Day  of  the  New  Yorker. 
.\rt  will  be  matted  for  two-column 
panel  use.  Editors  will  have  the 
option  of  choosing  30  drawings 
or  running  the  entire  selection  of 
44.  The  verses  were  selected  by 
Dorothy  Rickard,  wife  of  R.  B. 
Rickard  of  the  Phillipsbiirg  (Pa.) 
Journal. 

Two  Years  in  Prison 

As  part  of  its  Spotlite  Series, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  offers 
“With  God  in  Red  China”  by 
Rev.  F.  Olin  Stockwell,  slated  for 
early  June  release.  Just  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  book  is 
an  account  of  the  two  years  Dr. 
Stockwell  spent  in  Communist 
prisons.  The  story  is  told  in  12 
installments  of  1,000  words  each, 
accompanied  by  illustrations. 

Spadea  Syndicate  offers  Cleve¬ 
land  Amory’s  best-selling  “The 
Last  Resorts”  for  mid-June  re¬ 
lease.  Fifteen  installments  will  re¬ 
count  stories  of  the  nation’s  big- 
time  playgrounds. 

Editors  Syndicate  has  for  im¬ 
mediate  release  “Marital  Infideli¬ 
ty”  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Caprio,  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  Citadel  Press. 
Dr.  Caprio,  a  practicing  psychia¬ 
trist  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
taken  material  for  the  book  from 
his  case  files. 

There  are  14  installments  of 
1.500  words  each. 


Suit  Against  Bell,  Love  Letters 

Cuneo  Dismissed  Refuel  Feud 

Complaints  against  Bell  Syn-  «  w  jr _ | _ 

DiCATE,  McClure  Newspaper  lH  JjOS  AllyeieS 
Syndicate  and  Ernest  Cuneo  in  Angeles — ^The  running  bat- 

a  $250,000  damage  suit  brought  pj.jnj  between  the  Los  An- 

by  Jnmes  L.  Len^an  were  dis-  ggig^  Mirror  and  the  Herald  Ex- 

missed  May  4  m  New  York  Su-  p^g^^  erupted  again  last  week  with 

preme  Court.  Justice  Bernard  Bo-  charges  of  news  pirating  and 

tern  gave  Mr.  Lenahan  10  days  , 
to  file  an  amended  complaint.  He 

ruled  the  complaint  as  filed  was  ^ 

insufficient.  ,  r  i..  front  page  banner,  the  Mirror  ac- 

The  suit  arose  out  of  the  sale 

of  McClure  Syndicate  to  Mr.  quotations  from  letters 

Cuneo  acting  in  ^half  of  Be^.  ^  ^  ^ 

Complaints  against  sfveral  other  jove-triangle  poison  trial 

defendants  were  not  dismissed.  _. 


Herald  Tribune  Syndicate's 
Tacts  in  Your  Life' 

“Facts  in  Your  Life,”  a  new 
weekly  text-and-art  feature  on  vi¬ 
tal  statistics,  is  offered  for  immed- 


The  Mirror  gave  a  full-page  play 
to  its  charges  that  the  Herald  Ex¬ 
press  “got  caught  with  its  journal¬ 
istic  ethics  down  .  .  .  and  its  hand 
in  the  Mirror’s  news  columns.” 

The  Mirror,  of  which  Virgil 
Pinkley  is  publisher,  was  running 


iate  release  by  the  Herald  Trib-  serially,  under  copyright,  letters 
UNE  Syndicate.  written  by  Richard  La  Force,  the 

Each  release  contains  250  words  young  Caltech  physics  student,  to 
about  a  statistical  fact — Korean  Joyce  Hayden,  wife  of  his  best 
casualty  rates,  juvenile  dejinquen-  friend.  Mr.  La  Force  was  on  trial 
cy  figures,  teachers’  salaries,  etc.  qj,  charges  that  he  tried  to  poison 
— and  a  cartoon-graph  illustrating  Robert  Hayden’s  drinking  water, 
the  topic.  Less  than  an  hour  after  Mirror 

Author  of  the  text  is  Michael  attorneys  had  threatened  the 


the  topic.  Less  than  an  hour  after  Mirror 

Author  of  the  text  is  Michael  attorneys  had  threatened  the 
Marsh,  former  economic  assistant  Hearst  paper  with  prosecution  on 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  copyright  violation  charges,  attor- 
chief  of  the  Paris  bureau  for  Me-  representing  the  accused  pois- 
Graw-Hill  publications  and  most  oner  in  turn  threatened  the  Mirror 
recently  writer  and  statistical  ex-  vvjifi  an  injunction  to  halt  publica- 
pert  for  Editorial  Research  Reports,  ^f  jjjg  letters  entirely.  Under 


Illustrations  are  by  Bert  E.  California  law,  they  argued,  the 
Marsh  (no  relation  to  Michael),  letters  were  the  private  property 
supervisor  of  the  Graphic  Depart-  ^f  young  man  who  had  writ- 
ment  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper-  jg^  thgm. 

The  entire  argument  became 
.  ,  ,  moot  the  next  day  when  the  letters 

Abbie  an  Slats  Diet  in  contention  were  introduced  as 

Draws  Heavy  Reader  Mail  evidence  in  the  trial  and  became 
A  FREE  diet  offered  in  conjunc-  public  record, 
tion  with  a  current  weight-reduc-  The  Mirror  and  Herald  Express 


Abbie  an  Slats  Diet  in  contention  were  introduced  as 

Draws  Heavy  Reader  Mail  evidence  in  the  trial  and  became 
A  FREE  diet  offered  in  conjunc-  public  record, 
tion  with  a  current  weight-reduc-  The  Mirror  and  Herald  Express 
ing  episode  is  bringing  heavy  have  accused  each  other  in  print 
reader  response  to  newspapers  of  news  piracy  and  faking  half  a 
using  United  Feature  Syndi-  dozen  times  since  the  Mirror  be- 
cate’s  “Abbie  an’  Slats”  strip.  gan  publication  four  and  a  half 


I 

Without  a  Hamburg 

^  \  she  has  a  first  name  acquaintance  with  the  firsts 

(^  of  the  U.S. . . .  Ike  and  Mamie,  cabinet  members, 

\  senators,  supreme  court  justices,  the  envoys  of 

embassy  row! 

D.  C.  Wash 

by  Ruth  Montgomery  gives  the  authentic  low-down  on  White 
House  housekeeping  or  Western  rearmament,  tells  daffy  stories  of 
diplomats’  dogs  or  previews  proposed  legislation  for  European 
orphans.  Informative,  entertaining,  timely,  her  Washington  feature 
has  a  national  following,  is  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^IVeu?  York  JVetes 

•^«**’*  Bulldtnv,  iv«ir  York 
Tribune  Tomer,  Ckteaoo 


The  offer,  made  in  the  strip’s  years  ago. 
releases  for  April  23  and  28  and  In  a  statement  to  E&P,  John  B. 
May  2,  was  for  the  “Eat  and  T.  Campbell,  managing  editor  of 
Grow  Thin”  diet  which  stream-  the  Herex,  recalled  the  incident 
lined  Lorna  Shute,  the  strip’s  when  a  Mirror  agent  was  “trapped” 
chubby  songbird,  in  an  amazingly  in  the  pressroom  of  the  rival 
short  time.  The  actual  diet  of-  paper. 

fered  to  readers  was  one  devel-  “The  little  tabloid,”  Mr.  Camp-  j 
oped  by  the  medical  division  of  bell  said,  “now  attempts  to  ex- 
E.  1.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  plain  its  rehash  of  Herald  Express 
First  responses  to  the  offer  exclusives  by  charging  the  Her^d 
caused  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  with  picking  up  some  letters  which 
News-Register  to  run  a  front-page  are  now  evidence  in  court  and 
!  box  reporting  it  was  “swamped”  which  previously  had  been  briefly 
I  with  requests  and  asking  readers  summarized  in  the  Herald  Express, 
to  give  the  paper  an  opportunity  “The  girl  who  wrote  the  lettw 
to  get  more  copies  printed.  The  gave  the  Herald  Express  permis- 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  -  Journal  sion  to  use  the  letters  and  her  al- 
printed  the  entire  12-day  diet  in  a  torney  has  notified  the  tabloid  that 
three-column  front-page  box.  it  has  violated  the  right  of  privacy 

Newspapers  which  routed  out  in  using  letters  which,  under  the 
two  of  the  diet  offers  but  accident-  law,  could  not  be  used  without 
Ij  let  one  appear  also  received  consent  of  the  writer, 
many  requests,  and  papers  which  “The  enormous  circulation  kud 
omitted  the  offer  entirely  received  of  the  Herald  Express  in  the  after¬ 
mail  asking  how  the  “miracle”  was  noon  field  of  southern  Caliform* 
performed  on  Lorna,  Harry  Gil-  inspired  the  latest  squeak  of  the 
hurt  of  UFS  reported.  tabloid  newspaper  mouse.” 
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Aggressive  Reporter 
Preferred  to  Treaty 


Columbia,  Mo.  —  Aggressive, 
alert  reporters  working  their  daily 
beats,  not  international  treaties  or 
codes,  are  the  best  defense  of  a 
free  press,  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  the  United  Press,  said  here 
May  1. 

Mr.  Baillie  gave  an  address, 
“Fighting  for  News”,  as  part  of  the 
Journalism  Week  program  at 
which  he  received  an  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  Journalism. 

“In  the  perpetual  fight  to  keep 
the  channels  of  news  free  and 
clear,”  Mr.  Baillie  said,  “the  re¬ 
porter  is  the  man  on  the  firing 
line.  It  is  his  job  to  get  the  news 
or  be  convinced  that  there  is  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
be  withheld. 

“In  wartime  or  when  military 
security  is  at  stake,  the  reporter 
will  cooperate  with  the  censor  but 
he  will  not  collaborate  with  him  to 
let  the  area  of  censorship  get  out 
of  bounds. 

“The  reporter  never  forgets  that 
free  governments  are  elected  by 
the  people  and  remain  responsible 
to  them,  and  that  his  responsibility 
is  to  provide  an  unbiased  account 
to  the  people  of  what  their  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  doing. 

“The  reporter’s  task  is  the  same 
in  covering  other  groups  in  various 
fields  whose  activities  develop  pub- 


his  creation,  said  Miss  Fleeson, 
alluding  to  “the  dog  days  that  let 
most  any  news  ripen.” 

The  Senator,  she  said,  has  mani¬ 
pulated  the  front  pages  almost  at 
will  and  the  press  conference  has 
been  his  sounding  board. 

“He  is  a  master,”  Miss  Fleeson 
explained,  “at  breaking  a  story  in 
installments  so  as  to  make  the 
front  pages  three  or  four  times 
with  the  same  story.  He  has  had 
friends  in  the  press  and  still  has. 
But  he  has  had  an  almost  equal 
success  in  using  the  newspapers 
which  are  opposed  to  his  philoso¬ 
phy.” 

The  columnist  declared  that  edi¬ 
tors  should  edit  more  —  not  to 
achieve  dullness  —  but  to  avoid 
being  “taken  in  by  the  razzle- 
dazzle  of  a  mountebank  when  they 
know  full  well  that  they  are  being 
tricked.” 

Good  Story  Like  Holy  Grail 

J.  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
another  medalist,  said  the  news¬ 
paper’s  main  headaches  are  caused 
by  poor  writing  and  added,  “A 
good  story  is  like  the  Holy  Grail 
to  us.” 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  told  the  journal¬ 
ism  students  they  should  be  writ¬ 
ing  at  least  1,000  words  a  day 
whether  in  stories,  letters,  or  son- 


lie  interest,  such  as  business,  labor,  f'cts.  He  suggested  that  the  study 


medical  and  scientific  bodies. 

“We  have  heard  so  much  about 
it  in  international  forums  and  read 
so  many  high-sounding  declara¬ 
tions  emanating  from  journalistic 
bodies  of  all  kinds  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  will  stand  or  fall  if 


of  law  is  important  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  writer  for  the  discipline  it  de¬ 
mands  and  that  reading  of  the 
great  classics  gives  the  journalist  a 
foundation. 

Miss  Jean  Mooney,  NE.A  Serv¬ 
ice,  speaking  on  “Women  Are 
People,”  said  that  newspapers  have 


and  that  80  per  cent  of  the  home 
subscriptions  are  decided  by  the 
woman  in  the  home.  The  woman 
wants  to  do  everything  to  make 
her  home  more  confortable  for  her 
family.  Miss  Mooney  said,  and 
the  newspapers  are  the  means  of 
giving  her  advice,  information,  and 
counsel  on  the  printed  level. 


soiTK  treaty  or  code  of  ethics  is 
or  is  not  adopted. 

“The  right  treaty  or  the  right 
code  if  lived  up  to,  would  help. 
But  the  most  effective  defense  of 
this  freedom  lies  in  the  aggressive, 
alert  attitude  of  the  individual  re¬ 
porter  on  his  daily  beat.  He  fights 
the  censorships.  He  tackles  the 
bottlenecks  in  the  flow  of  news 
and,  digging  for  the  news,  many 
times  demonstrates  the  unwisdom 
of  trying  to  conceal  it.” 

Fleeson  on  McCarthyLsm 
“Truth  is  our  business,”  said 
Doris  Fleeson,  Bell  Syndicate’s 
Washington  columnist  who  was 
another  medalist  of  the  school  of 
journalism.  She  aimed  barbs  at 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy’s 
technique  of  fighting  communism 
and  at  one  point  she  said: 

“I  would  be  willing  to  bet  my 
swell  new  medal  that  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  would  have  lost  his  temper 
if  Senator  McCarthy  had  attempt- 
^  to  make  a  private  deal  with  the 
Barbary  pirates.” 

Rather  than  being  unkind  to 
the  Wisconsin  Senator,  the  press 
IS  in  a  large  part  responsible  for 


GL  IDE — Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  United  Press,  looks  over  the 
Journalism  Week  program  with 
Shirley  Conzelman,  Missouri 
journalism  senior  who  was  as¬ 
signed  as  his  official  guide. 

Better  Reporting 
Urged  by  Canham 

Meriden,  Conn. — “There  isn’t 
much  wrong  with  newspapers 
which  couldn’t  be  cured  by  better 
reporting.”  Erwin  D.  Canham,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  asserted  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association  here  April  25. 

Addressing  100  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  throughout 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Canham  said: 
“Only  with  sounder  reporting  can 
newspapers  outweigh  the  enter¬ 
tainment  dross  with  which  they 
have  to  surround  their  factual 
service.” 

Actual  news  gathering,  he  said, 
remains  the  newspaper’s  chief  task 
•hrough  individual  reporters  or 
correspondents,  or  through  the 
wire  services. 

An  honest  newspaper  which 
oresents  both  sides  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  fairly  may  become  unpop¬ 
ular  with  both  sides,  but  eventual¬ 
ly  it  will  emerge  stronger,  he  noted. 


Sports  Editor 
Declares  War 
On  Worn  Words 

Columbia,  Mo. — War  was  de¬ 
clared  on  the  cliche,  the  phony 
word  and  well-worn  phrase,  by 
Ted  Smits,  general  sports  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  in  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  address  on  “Vivid 
Sports  Writing”,  at  the  University 
of  Missouri/on  April  30.  Said  he: 

“Sports  writing  offers  the  most 
exacting  training  field  in  all  jour¬ 
nalism  because  most  of  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  gun.  This  means 
the  organization  must  be  done  in¬ 
stantaneously,  and  the  words 
poured  out  at  top  speed.  By  and 
large,  the  sports  audience  is  the 
most  expert  of  all,  and  gives  all 
sports  stories  the  sharpest  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  possible  to  blur  over 
complicated  events  in  a  city  coun¬ 
cil  ..  .  but  never  in  a  .  .  .  baseball 
game. 

“Yet  with  all  this,  some  sports 
writing  is  ridden  with  stock 
phrases  and  cliches  —  some,  but 
far  from  all  of  it.  There  is  ac¬ 
tually  more  fresh,  direct  report¬ 
ing  on  the  sports  pages  than  critics 
realize. 

“We  in  the  AP  always  keep  our 
stories  under  critical  review,  and 
right  now,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  we  are  intensi¬ 
fying  our  efforts  to  make  sports 
writing  sharp  and  vivid. 

“Some  people  seem  to  think 
this  means  we  want  pompous  lan¬ 
guage,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
What  we  are  aiming  at  is  simple, 
direct,  vivid  English — prose  that 
literally  takes  you  out  to  the  ball 
game,  and  down  into  the  dressing 
room.  It  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
because  there  are  no  rules.  What 
is  needed  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
game,  a  feel  for  words,  an  aversion 
for  triteness,  and  enthusiasm.” 


SYNDICATE 

OPPORTUNITY 

A  small,  fast  growing  syndicate 
with  select  feature  list  has 
reached  point  where  staff  expan¬ 
sion  is  imperative  if  present 
prospects  are  to  be  frilly  ex¬ 
ploited.  What  is  needed  is  man 
of  solid  experience,  highest  char¬ 
acter,  willingness  to  stay  on 
road  for  long  stretches.  For  the 
right  man,  one  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  substantial  future,  a 
full  partnership  arrangement 
may  be  a  possibility.  All  replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Box  1918,  Editor  Si  Publisher 


How  many  of  these  Banking 
Questions  could  you  Answer, 

...  as  they  relate  to  TOMORROW’S  America 
.  .  .  Industrial,  Agricultural,  in  the  home, 
abroad?  One  thing  is  SURE  .  .  .  radical  and 
important  changes  are  already  fermenting.^ 
More  are  in  the  making.  They  are  “on  the  fire 
in  every  Washington  department. 

Washington 
Banktrends 

This  comprehensive  weekly  service  has  no  syndicate  parallel. 
Every  vital  question  is  answered  .  .  .  every  future  more 
analyzed  by  experts. 

What  is  Eisenhower’s  viewpoint  on  economics?  What  will 
his  newly-appointed  financial  heads  do  to  give  a  firmer  base 
to  U.  S.  business?  Is  Congress  contemplating  a  constructive 
cooperation?  Curbs?  Are  we  in  for  better  times?  ANY  financial 
question  you  may  want  answered — comes  to  you,  each  week, 
with  the  stamp  of  experienced  authority. 

Washington  News  Features 
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Hound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  14 


McDonald  and  Allan  Kain,  En¬ 
quirer  photographer,  went  up  with 
workers  assigned  to  remove  100- 
year-old  bells  from  the  tower. 
Jack  admitted  he  couldn't  finish 
the  journey. 

“Let  Mr.  Hearn  have  his  little 
climbing  experience.  Let  him 
have  it  all  to  himself  (and  the 
steeplejacks,  of  course).  Let  their 
descendants  go  about  boasting  of 
that  perilous  ascent  into  the  bel¬ 
fry  tower,"  the  cub  remarked.  “I 
don't  care.  As  for  those  work¬ 
men  today,  I  don't  know  how  they 
got  into  the  belfry.  Perhaps  by 
helicopter.” 

The  1953  account  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Hearn,  so  myopic  that 
he  had  to  hold  an  Enquirer  to  his 
nose  to  read  it,  possessed  imagina¬ 
tion  proved  by  the  marvelous  fic¬ 
tion  he  authored  for  a  number  of 
years  after  his  newspaper  days 
were  over. 


Children  Sing  for  Her 
On  Daily  Hospital  Visits 


Beckley,  W.  Va. — Children  may 
cry  for  Castoria,  according  to  those 
old  advertisements,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  reporter  for 
the  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister  children  sing 
for  her! 

It  came  about 
when  the  Regis¬ 
ter  started  send¬ 
ing  a  reporter  to 
make  a  personal 
round  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  hospitals,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tele¬ 
phone-check. 

Lois  McDaniel 
Amick  liked  the  idea  and,  being 
one  of  West  Virginia's  best  news¬ 
paper  photographers,  she  carried 
a  camera  along —  just  in  case. 


Lois  Amkk 


Loves  Children 

After  the  hospital  staffs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  got  “used  to  her,  Lois  soon 
began  “visiting”  children  in  the 
wards  and  rooms  as  much  out  of 
personal  interest  as  a  news  inter¬ 
est.  (In  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
Dana  K.  Amick  and  the  mother 
of  a  little  girl.) 

For  a  while  the  children  smiled 
happily  when  she  came  around 
and  finally  word  drifted  back  to 
the  news  room  that  they  actually 
sang  to  her  each  morning.  Sounds 
like  a  corny  story,  but  it's  far 
from  that — and  everybody's  hap- 
py- 

The  city  desk  has  been  getting 
some  bright  pix  as  well  as  top 
news  stories. 

Aside  from  that  morning  chore, 
Mrs.  Amick  covers  such  things 
as  forest  fires,  draftees,  deaths  and 
funerals. 

In  private  life,  she  is  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  an  active 
party  worker.  (Her  newspaper  is 
Democratic  in  politics. ) 


Texas  Gal  Reporters 
Shoot  the  Works 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  gal  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  are  giving  the-  lads  something 
to  shoot  at  in  the  way  of  impact 
stories. 

Gail  Pitts,  an  attractive  brunette 
in  her  twenties,  started  the  ball 
rolling  when  she  interviewed 
James  B.  Black,  president  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  utilities. 

Gail  owns  three  shares  of  stock 
in  P.  G.  &  E. 

“I  talked  with  one  of  my  em¬ 
ployes  this  morning  .  .  .”  she  wrote 
as  the  lead  of  her  interview.  The 
entire  remainder  of  the  story  was 
on  a  “we”  basis. 

P.  G.  &  E.  liked  it  so  much  that 
the  whole  interview  was  run  in 
the  utility’s  house  journal,  circu¬ 
lation  1,300.000. 

Frankie  Waits,  bright-eyed  and 
pretty,  pulled  another  one  prompt¬ 
ly- 

Frankie’s  masculine  name  got 
her  a  jury  summons.  In  Texas 
women  are  not  permitted  to  serve 
on  juries. 

But  Frankie  answered  anyway, 
and  insisted  on  her  rights  as  a 
citizen.  The  judge  had  to  quote 
the  Texas  Constitution  to  win  his 
point. 

The  following  day  the  Dallas 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
passed  a  resolution  commending 
Frankie  on  her  actions  and  the 
story,  and  indicated  renewal  of  a 
long-standing  campaign  to  legal¬ 
ize  female  jury  service. 

Lively  Leg  Mon  at  73 

Oklahoma  City — Paul  T.  Rob- 
arts  will  complete  46  years  as  a 
reporter  on  May  10.  Less  than  a 
month  after  that  date  he  will  ob¬ 
serve  his  73rd  birthday. 

He  has  never  worked  on  a  desk. 
He  is  still  making  his  run,  the 
federal  building  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  Many  younger  re¬ 
porters  admit  Mr.  Robarts  “runs 
them  to  death”  in  covering  the 
federal  building  because  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  stairway  rather  than 
wait  for  an  elevator. 

His  work  here  covers  22  years 
in  the  state  capitol,  including  three 
and  a  half  years  as  press  secretary 
for  former  Governor  E.  W.  Mar- 
land.  In  1880  he  was  graduated 
from  Syracuse  University  with  a 
law  degree.  He  started  newspaper 
work  in  Dubuque,  la. 

Tom  Duggan's  Job 
Safe  on  American 

Chicago — ^Tom  Duggan,  NBC’s 
“problem  child”  who  was  fired 
again  as  a  telecaster  of  sports, 
will  continue  as  a  sports  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  American  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

Such  an  announcement  was 
made  by  the  American  on  page 
one,  following  Duggan’s  latest  fir¬ 
ing.  He  had  become  an  American 
sports  columnist  after  a  previous 
“bout”  with  NBC’s  Central  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  American  stated  in  part: 


'Front  Page'  Vet 
Retires  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Albert  F.  Baenziger 
has  retired  after  50  years’  service 
as  a  Chicago  American  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  one  of  the  Criminal 
Court  reporters  featured  in  the 
MacArthur  -  Hecht  play,  “The 
Front  Page.” 

A  dinner,  attended  by  250  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cook  County  officials 
and  fellow  reporters,  was  given  in 
Mr.  Baenziger’s  honor.  He  joined 
the  American  in  1903  as  a  copy- 
boy. 


“We  are  still  for  him  and  still 
have  confidence  in  his  personal 
and  professional  integrity.  We  still 
admire  his  courage. 

“The  Chicago  American,  there¬ 
fore,  announces  that  as  of  this 
day  we  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Duggan  notifying  him  of  our 
intention  to  exercise  our  option 
for  one  year  from  June  21.” 

Mr.  Duggan  shifted  to  the  ABC- 
TV  network,  signing  a  52-week 
contract  for  local  dealers. 

Mrs.  McCormick  Praises 
Woles.  Rue  of  Tribune 

Chicago — Writing  in  her  diary 
from  Paris,  Mrs.  Maryland  McCor¬ 
mick,  wife  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  praised  the  work 
of  two  veteran  Tribune  foreign 
correspondents — Henry  Wales  and 
Larry  Rue. 

In  telling  of  her  husband’s  long 
acquaintance  with  the  pair,  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  “old-fashioned 
Richard  Harding  Davis  type  of 
newspapermen,”  she  added: 

‘They  stand  up  to  him  and  tell 
him  when  he  is  wrong — something 
I  seldom  hear  around  Chicago, 
Washington  or  New  York.” 

“Wales  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris,  honestly  earning  his 
ulcers  on  the  Cambon  side  of  the 
Ritz,”  she  continued.  “One  cannot 
walk  with  him  into  any  hotel,  bar 
or  restaurant  without  hearing  greet¬ 
ings  of  ‘Hello,  Hank.’ 

“Rue  has  been  mostly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria  and  the  Middle  East 
since  the  war.  When  the  Simplon 
Orient  Express  pulls  out  on  its 
run  across  Europe,  a  handsome, 
stocky  man  with  a  large  German 
shepherd  dog  name  Alfred  the 
Great  jumps  aboard  the  last  car. 
That’s  Larry  Rue.  The  Colonel 
says  he  is  the  bravest  man  he 
knows.  ...  I  am  not  a  timid 
woman,  but  some  of  my  rides  with 
brave  Mr.  Rue  helped  turn  my 
hair  gray.” 

■ 

Guild  Scholarship 

Hammond,  Ind. — From  profits 
from  its  annual  Page  One  Ball, 
the  Hammond  Newspaper  Guild 
is  offering  a  $150  scholarship  to  a 
deserving  high  school  senior  in 
the  Hammond  Times  circulation 
area. 
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Air  Force  PIO 
Helps  Reporters  ^ 
Alter  Tornado 

Robins  Air  Force  Base — Press 
coverage  of  the  Warner  Robins- 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  tornado 
on  April  30  was  facilitated  by  Af 
information  personnel. 

As  the  flow  of  injured  swelled 
through  the  hospital,  info  person¬ 
nel  began  compiling  names  of  in¬ 
jured  and  phoned  lists  to  Macon 
radio  stations  20  miles  away  and 
to  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  for 
its  morning  edition. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  V.  P.  Anderson, 
deputy  commander  of  the  Base, 
in  charge  of  emergency  opera¬ 
tions,  ordered  full  cooperation 
with  the  press.  All  information 
was  immediately  released,  with  the 
exception  of  photos  taken  in  the 
restricted  “industrial  area”  which 
were  reviewed  for  security.  Prop¬ 
erty  damage  was  $10,000,000. 

First  shots  of  the  devastatkn 
taken  by  Air  Force  photographen 
were  taken  to  Macon  for  proc¬ 
essing  and  were  used  by  the  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph  Friday  momin|. 
The  Telegraph  and  the  Afacwi 
Hews  both  immediately  staffed 
the  disaster  scene  with  reporters 
and  photographers. 

Newsmen  who  covered  the  hos¬ 
pital  scene  late  Friday  night  were 
Aubrey  R.  Morris,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal;  Bill  Allen  and  Derick  Daniels. 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Georje 
Doss,  Macon  News.  They  inter¬ 
viewed  those  who  were  able  to 
talk  of  their  experiences  even  as 
the  injured  received  medical  treat¬ 
ment. 

Perry  Mull  in,  Atlanta  AP  staffer, 
also  did  an  on-the-scene. 

Lt.  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawlings,  com¬ 
manding  general.  Air  Materid 
Command,  Wright  -  Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  flew  in  Friday 
morning.  With  him  were  Rich¬ 
ard  Shearin,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dail’! 
News,  and  Malcolm  Bruce,  Daj- 
ton  Journal-Herald. 

Other  press  visitors  to  RAFB 
Friday  included  Charles  Taylor, 
Atlanta  U.P. 

Among  those  handling  Air 
Force  information  coverage  were 
Major  Derrill  deS.  Trenholm.  Jr- 
former  city  editor,  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Constitution;  Lt.  Thomas  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Biloxi-Gulf- 
port  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  and 
M/Sgt.  Harold  F.  Roth,  formerly 
with  KORC,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

■ 

Sued  for  $75,000 

Pendleton,  Ore. — East  OregW- 
ian  Publishing  Company  is  being 
sued  for  $75,000  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Clifford  Johnson,  who  charged 
that  the  newspaper  published  > 
“defamatory  and  unprivilegetT 
story  about  them.  The  statements 
concerned  a  report,  published  on 
page  one  of  the  East  Oregonud^ 
of  the  consideration  by  city  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  application  for  a 
liquor  license. 
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T?orter  Is  left  with  an  over-all  im-  does  not  take  an  overdose  of  imag-  | 

Design  for  Reporting  presslon  of  the  event  he  has  wit-  ination  to  see  that-lacking  a  will  , 

continued  from  page  1 1  nessed.  Perhaps  he  feels  that  a  to  fairness — the  possibilities  of  this  1 

—  black-hearted  villain  has  achieved  sort  of  deception  are  even  greater  j 

For  our  purposes  here,  I  propose  his  just  desserts.  Perhaps  he  has  under  the  new  rules  of  the  game 

that  we  christen  it  the  “impression-  an  uneasy  notion  that  justice  may  than  they  were  under  the  old  ones. 

istic"  school  of  reporting.  have  miscarried.  Perhaps  what  In  the  end,  of  course,  it  all 

The  impressionistic  reporter  ex-  sticks  uppermost  in  his  mind  is  comes  back  to  the  individual  re-  | 

ercises  his  special  talents  in  many  the  gallant  stand  of  one  witness  porter — to  the  quality  and  Intel-  | 

types  of  news  writing,  but  his  meth.  against  the  DA’s  ruthless  cross-  iigence  of  the  man  behind  the  type- 

ods  can  most  easily  be  ob-  examination.  Whatever  it  is,  he  writer.  If  there  is  an  over-all  point  j 

sjrved  in  the  dramatic  narrative  searches  his  memory  and  his  notes  ^o  these  remarks,  we  have  reached  i 

sort  of  story,  where  the  problem  for  the  details  and  facts  which  it  here.  For  the  basic  problem  that  | 

is  not  so  much  interpretation  of  made  him  feel  about  the  trial  the  confronts  us  today  is  not  a  choice  i 

the  facts  as  it  is  selection  of  the  way  he  does.  of  journalistic  theories,  however  i 

facts.  To  understand  how  the  im-  Subtle  and  Complex  Job  intriguing  that  choice  may  be.  The 

pressionistic  reporter  goes  about  hosic  J* 

his  business,  it  is  important  to  get  imnr««;rmktiV  rennrter  "  ^  newspapers— and  we 

firm  in  mind  once  again  the  rules  i  »  t  ^  u  •  ■  u-  ^  NEVER  have  had  —  men  good  • 
nrm  iii  iiiiiiu  uiicc  agiiii  uic  ruics  sgjggjs  emphasis  in  his  story.  ' 

that  governed  his  objective  ^e  tries  too.  of  course,  to  sketch  L  L  nanZ  TL 

predecessor.  Let  us  sup^se  that  ^j,e  full  picture  in  brief,  broad  i  J  anv  w^o  evel-  iseat 

the  two  are  covering  the  same  ,,rnit-c  Rnt  k  nnt  ^  reporter  who  ever  beat 

complicated  and  sensational  court  **r°*^**'  brains  out  into  the  small  hours 

L  Thi,.  I  think,  h  °bli„t  whttt  r'lS;  iK'Zti,  Tnta/nrhnr  »'  '»  '“■ 

hjnptn,-  dispatch  will  produce  an  imparnal  „|||gip|e 

The  “objective  reporter  comes  mysteries  of.  let  us  say,  cur¬ 
io  the  trial,  of  course,  with  no  1;®  ctnrv  th*.  ihl  convertibility— or  any  other 

preconceived  notions  as  to  the  i”*  problem  of  vital,  lifetime  import 

merits  or  significance  of  the  case.  .i,.  t  every  citizen  in  this  problem- 

He  is.  in  fact,  more  neutral  than  ‘’’f  ridden  land.  He  will  tell  it  to  you 

ajuror-for,  ^s  the  case  progress-  T.' cTn  bluntly-that  there  is  not  a  man 

es.  he  still  maintains  a  strict  pro-  co„c!renre*  ^  wnf  bile  '*  well-educated,  too 

fessional  neutrality  in  relation  to  Hone  Hs  snhde  ‘oo  ‘o  ! 

the  unfolding  drama.  He  simply  Ts  ^  I 

sets  down,  as  verbatim  as  he  can  ^  ! 

get  it.  exactly  what  is  said.  Since  *  *.  orntYrlt^nnf  fmm  reporter— one  who 

he  cannot  get  it  all  down,  he  se-  of  thL  old  ^  trusted  to  handle  any 

lects  for  inclusion  in  his  story  rnlt^  of^obfec^fw  renJi^rtino  ^it  however  complicated,  in¬ 
testimony  on  both  sides  which  he  fo*  Ho  ^^ot  of  b!^H  ^‘^ntly,  accurately,  tersely,  fairly, 

hopes  will  give  a  “fair”  balance—  !hlnf  ethtaf ^tan  language  that  it  would 

again,  that  word  is  quoted-be-  I'Ih.  ' /on^Traft 

tween  the  two  opposing  sides.  If,  ^  ^  °  wife— ask  him  what  such  a  man 

at  the  end  of  his  story,  he  can  T  'J  '*  would  be  worth.  If  he  is  honest- 

honestly  say  to  himself  that  he  has  especially  if  he  doesn’t  think 

betrayed  no  favoritism,  one  way  or  Newspaper  Guild  is  listening— 

the  other-if,  in  other  words,  the  Sr^Jonkt.V*  anv  y°“  *hat  this  ideal  re¬ 
reader  can  find  nothing  in  his  story  “wh  to  .Hv,.  th^  rpaH^r  P®'^®''  command  almost  any 

which  could  porr/Wy  explain  whj  ^ban  salary  he  wanted  to-in  almost  any 

the  jury  made  up  its  mind  the  way  ¥hat  a  ./o^  k  >*• 

it  did— then  the  objective  reporter  To  lono  ^ac  ^be  Wh'ch-  of  course,  is  why  there 

go  to  bed  at  ptaco  with  his  k„„w,  wLt  is  being  done  IK^rler””  “  i 

conscience.  For  he  has  done  his  'deal  reporter. 

to  nim.  T1.A  'r«w«lr  m 


objective  duty.  ,  .  .  ■■  -  ■  i 

Within  Rational  Bounds  Some  of  the  best  news  writing  j  susjiect  this  is  one  reason —  i 

The  “impressionistic”  reporter  election  campaign,  for  in-  biggest  reason  of  all — 

operates  along  entirely  different  cato®  from  re^rters  who  ^f,y  old-timers  made  such  a 

lines.  He  too  comes  to  the  trial  "<>  way  concealed  their  impres-  objectivity.  They  prob-  | 

with  no  preconceived  notions.  He  recognized,  no  less  than  we  ' 

sees  what  happens,  taking  his  notes  I?.®  '*'®,  indeed,  and  that  Gen.  be  nice  to  give  | 

about  the  same  way  his  objective  E's®"jj^wers  performance  was  readers  the  meaning  and  feel  of  I 
colleague  did.  Meanwhile,  like  any  Jess  impressive,  gvems  as  as  the  facts  of  them, 

other  normally  sentient  being,  he  probably  knew,  as  we 

has  his  own  reactions  to  what  he  |he  Public.  Their  personal^predi-  are  bound  to  learn,  that  to  do  this 

sees  and  hears.  He  tries  to  keep  entirely  above-teard  effectively  requires  a  lot  more  in- 

these  reactions  within  fair  and  *^®"^  stories  also  contained  the  telligence.  character,  education  and 
rational  bounds — he  carefully  ex-  .  necessary  to  support  conclu-  ,^,js(joni  than  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
amines  his  conscience  for  personal  fession  so  far  has  been  able  to 

factors  which  might  improperly  af-  themselves  had  reached  Mdhon  ^rister.  ' 

feet  them — but  he  does  not  fight  '■®3rI®''‘VOters  read  those  stories  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  | 
them  back.  On  the  contrary,  he  .  “’ttful,  though  argumenta-  years,  along  this  line — but  1 

notes  and  analyzses  them  as  thor-  ^ '1®’  "°t  nearly  enough.  The  old  con- 

oughly  as  he  can.  They  will  be  of  [H  ^  *^®  cept  of  the  typical  newshound — a 

primary  importance  to  bis  han-  Eisenhower.  whisky-soaked  deadbeat  with  a  hat 

‘fling  of  the  story.  For  this  re-  The  Dangerous  Kind  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  no 

porter  assumes,  you  see.  that  since  The  dangerous  kind  of  non-  brains  under  it — is  of  course  a 
he  is  functioning  as  the  public’s  objective  reporting,  as  I  see  it,  is  thing  of  the  past.  Today’s  reporter 
eyes  and  ears —  and  since  he  has  the  surreptitious  kind — the  kind  gets  livable  wages,  at  least,  and  is 
no  personal  axe  to  grind  in  rela-  that  makes  the  reader  believe  he  a  person  of  some  substance  and 
lion  to  the  proceedings — these  re-  is  getting  something  he  isn’t  get-  security  in  the  community.  But 
actions  of  his  are  an  important  ting — the  pseudo-objective  story,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  formula 
guide^st  to  the  truth  and  essen-  for  instance,  which  gives  every  which  will  permit  us  to  pay  him  a 
fial  significance  of  what  is  going  outward  appearance  of  formal  neu-  salary  anywhere  near  compensa- 
on.  trality,  but  which  deliberately  tory  for  the  job  we  now  are  ask- 

When  the  trial  is  over,  this  re-  omits  or  distorts  essential  facts.  It  ing  him  to  do. 
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Better  Church  News 
Coverage  Emphasized 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  typical, 
stereotyped  church  page  of  the 
daily  newspaper  should  be  re^ 
placed  by  imaginative  religious 
stories  which  are  integrated  into 
the  regular  day-by-day  flow  of 
news. 

That  was  the  consensus  of  a 
panel  on  church  news  problems 
at  the  fifth  annual  conference  of 
the  Religious  Newswriters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  organization  of  those 
“regularly  engaged  in  covering 
religious  news  for  the  secular 
press,’’  May  4  and  5.  The  meeting 
took  place  at  Syracuse  University 
in  cooperation  with  the  religious 
journalism  staff  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Leading  off  against  church-page 
listings  of  Sunday  services,  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  Vance,  church  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  I.)  News,  said 
her  paper  formerly  ran  two  col¬ 
umns  of  sermon  announcements 
in  agate.  When  she  dropped 
them,  she  got  only  one  com¬ 
plaint,  and  others  registered  ap¬ 
proval,  she  said.  Now  she  spikes 
all  items  which  merely  list  a  ser¬ 
mon  topic. 

.^nn  Elizabeth  Price,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Trihune,  said  she  is  getting  more 
and  more  against  the  idea  of  a 
church  page  because  “so  such 
space  there  is  a  complete  waste.” 
She  said  she  would  like  to  see 
papers  using  more  local  features, 
clergy  opinion  stories,  and  na¬ 
tional  trend  articles. 

“I  hope  we  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  old-time  church  page  is 
gone.”  declared  George  Dugan, 
New  York  Times  church  editor. 

Provincialism  in  Churches 

However,  Mr.  Dugan  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  when  he  led  off  a 
Times  page  with  “a  trend  story” 
about  which  he  was  enthusiastic, 
he  got  a  flood  of  complaints  from 
churches  whose  names  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  typical  church- 
page  style.  While  churchmen  talk 
about  a  world  outlook,  often  he 
comes  “up  against  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  provincialism  in  the 
churches,”  he  added.  But  Mr. 
Dugan  argued  that  a  general  story 
on  all  churches  helps  the  churches 
even  if  their  names  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  individually. 

Erik  Modean,  director  of  the 
Lutheran  News  Bureau,  New  York, 
said  the  Methodists  and  Lutherans 
are  staging  local  publicity  clinics 
to  help  clergymen  in  dealing  with 
news.  Declaring  that  seminaries 
“fall  down  terribly  in  giving  pub¬ 
lic  relations  training,”  he  said  he 
has  met  many  ministers  who  are 
amazed  at  the  suggestion  they 
should  meet  the  daily  editor  when 
they  come  to  a  new  town. 

News  of  snake-charmers,  “pro¬ 
phets,”  and  troublesome  sects  has 
a  place  in  good  religious  coverage, 
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said  Terry  Ferrer,  religion  editor 
of  Newsweek,  but  such  reports 
should  be  balanced  by  “solid  re¬ 
porting  on  religious  events.” 

“Has  anybody  been  criticized 
for  having  too  much  religious 
news?”  asked  Laura  Haddock  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

None  of  the  editors  present  re¬ 
ported  such  complaints  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  though  Miss  Ferrer  said 
she  had  had  a  kick  from  an  athe¬ 
ist  organization. 

Tea  Cups  on  Women's  Page 

Speaking  to  a  practical  manage¬ 
ment  question,  J.  Richard  Wager 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer  said  he  does  not  use  news 
of  bazaars  or  money-making 
events,  and  church  women’s  news 
is  turned  over  to  the  women’s 
page.  Questioned  vigorously  by 
the  women  reporters  present.  Mr. 
Wager  admitted  that  church  men’s 
news  goes  on  the  church  page.  So 
do  stories  involving  both  men  and 
women;  but,  he  added,  “if  there 
is  a  tea  cup,”  it’s  society  page 
news.  When  the  women  charged 
“discrimination,”  he  at  last  con¬ 
ceded  that  “the  line  is  very 
wobbly.” 

Repeatedly,  the  editors  and 
those  who  spoke  to  them  pointed 
to  the  increased  interest  in  reli¬ 
gious  news  and  the  considerable 
improvement  of  press  coverage  of 
church  affairs  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  or  two.  This  was  pointed  up 
at  the  meeting  by  announcement 
of  the  first  Supple  Memorial 
Award,  a  $100  check  and  certifi¬ 
cate,  for  “excellence  in  the  field 
of  religious  journalism.”  The 
award  was  named  for  James  O. 
Supple,  late  church  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Siin-Tiines  and  an  RNA 
founder,  who  was  killed  when 
flying  from  Tokyo  to  cover  the 
Korean  war. 

Wins  Supple  Award 

The  Supple  award  went  to  Mar¬ 
ilyn  Gilbertson,  25-year-old  church 
editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Re¬ 
publican  -  Herald,  for  her  church 
coverage  in  1952.  Early  in  the 
year,  she  ran  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  development  of  the 
Bible,  considerably  before  the  Re¬ 
vised  Standard  Version  was  pub¬ 
lished.  She  also  inaugurated  a 
regular  feature  of  weekly  articles 
on  different  churches  and  on 
prominent  laymen  from  each  local 
church. 

One  of  the  judges.  Prof.  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Baker,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Columbia 
University,  said  at  the  award  din¬ 
ner  that  newsmen  are  not  only 
journalists  but  are  God-fearing, 
moral  men  and  that  they  must  be 
morally  responsible  when  they 
write,  without  kowtowing  to  “the 
fetish  of  objectivity.” 

As  they  cover  charges  against 
churchmen  and  possible  Congres- 


.Marilyn  Gilbertson 

sional  investigation  of  the  church¬ 
es,  he  urged,  religious  writers 
should  take  care  to  present  all  the 
truth  that  is  available  to  a  re¬ 
porter  who  will  dig. 

Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the 
Syracuse  School  of  Journalism  al¬ 
so  urged  the  pursuit  of  truth  in 
reporting  in  spite  of  the  “two  ma¬ 
jor  psychological  handicaps  fac¬ 
ing  all  reporters  today.”  He  list¬ 
ed  these  as  “the  general  feeling 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  objec¬ 
tive”  and  the  idea  that  “truth  is 
only  relative.” 

Present  -  day  tensions  among 
churches  also  took  the  attention 
of  the  writers. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  director  of 
the  Information  Bureau  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  said  Roman  Catholics  are 
sometimes  too  sensitive  and  truc¬ 
ulent.  though  he  charged  that  in 
part  this  is  because  Protestants 
apply  more  stringent  tests  to  them 
than  to  themselves. 

He  said  that  priests  sometimes 
fear  a  garbled  quote  in  the  paper 
will  bring  a  reprimand  from  the 
bishop.  At  times,  he  added,  news¬ 
papers  make  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands.  as  when  they  ask  that  a 
theological  tract  be  boiled  down 
to  a  simple  paragraph. 

However,  he  said:  “Where  the 
church  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  press,  it  is  hurt.” 

Louis  Minsky,  managing  editor 
of  Religious  News  Service,  urged 
the  RNA  “to  persuade  every  news¬ 
paper  not  only  to  have  a  full¬ 
time  church  editor,  but  to  take 
pains  to  appoint  a  first-rate  per- 
^on  to  the  post. 

Mr.  Minsky  declared  that  re¬ 
porting  church  tensions  “has  prob¬ 
ably  become  the  chief  problem 
facing  newspapers  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  coverage.”  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  give  space  only 
to  the  more  responsible  expres¬ 
sions  of  these  tensions. 

■ 

Sinding  to  SBK 

Chicago — Thomas  A.  Sinding, 
former  vicepresident  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.,  has  joined  Small. 
Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc.,  as  West¬ 
ern  Manager. 
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Lucky  Picture 
'For  Scrapbook' 
Got  on  Page  1 

By  William  M.  Gallagher 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 

The  Stevenson  picture  was  mad« 
while  on  a  routine  assignment  for 
my  paper.  I  was  on  the  platform 
waiting  for  Gov.  Stevenson  to  be 
introduced.  I  moved  up  front  to 
be  in  a  good  position  for  the  usual 
shot  of  the  speaker  at  the  micro¬ 
phone. 

While  kneeling  there  waiting 
for  all  this  to  take  place,  Mr. 
Stevenson  crossed  his  knees  and 
I  noticed  this  hole  in  his  shoe. 
It  was  one  of  those  things  yon 
couldn’t  help  but  see.  1  was  afraid 
he  might  be  aware  of  it  and  if  he 
thought  I  was  going  to  photograph 
the  hole,  he  would  move  his  foot 

So  as  easily  as  I  could  1  pre¬ 
focused  my  camera,  removed  the 
flash  gun  and  set  the  camera  on 
the  floor  at  arm’s  length  and  fired 
the  bulb  above  the  camera. 

Because  I  was  unable  to  lie 
down  and  sight  my  camera  with¬ 
out  causing  him  to  notice  me  it 
had  to  be  guess  work.  I  think  this 
picture  was  99  per  cent  luck  and 
the  other  1  per  cent  divided  up 
between  what  ever  else  it  takes  to 
make  a  good  picture. 

Sighting  the  camera  by  guessing 
and  having  it  fill  the  negative  just 
about  perfectly  took  care  of  the 
99  per  cent.  Had  I  moved  the 
camera  a  quarter  of  an  inch  either 
way,  I  would  have  cut  off  some 
vital  part  of  the  picture. 

1  most  certainly  never  thou^t 
this  picture  would  get  such  wide 
distribution  last  Sept.  1  when  I 
took  it. 

In  fact  I  was  hesitant  about 
turning  it  in  to  the  desk,  what 
with  my  paper  having  pumped  for 
Ike.  and  the  thing  being  sort  of 
facetious.  After  I  turned  in  my 
other  shots  I  went  back  and  dried 
a  print  of  the  shoe  picture. 

“Here's  a  little  number  1  took 
for  my  scrap  book,”  I  remarked 
as  I  laid  it  on  the  desk." 

“Scrap  book,  hell,”  they  shout¬ 
ed.  and  away  it  went  for  pag* 
one  with  a  by-line. 

■ 

Weekly  Has  Big  Sale 
On  ‘Convention'  Raid 

Waco,  Tex. — “Probably  never 
has  such  a  phenomenal  demand 
been  made  for  extra  copies  of  » 
weekly  newspaper,”  the  Waco 
Citizen  reported  this  week  as  re 
quests  for  copies  of  its  April  1^ 
and  23  issues  continued  to  “pour 
in”  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  requests  were  made 
by  telephone  from  as  far  away  *s 
New  York. 

The  much-sought  editions  con¬ 
tained  coverage  of  a  state  police 
raid  on  a  “state  homosexual  con¬ 
vention.”  The  Citizen  said  it  had 
sold  12,000  copies  over  its  regular 
run. 
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Paul  Bellamy 
Rated  Cartoon 
As  'Powerful' 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

continued  from  page  9 


Cleveland — To  Cartoonist  Ed 
Kuekes,  it  was  one  of  those  days 
when  he  couldn't  get  an  idea  for 
his  daily  draw- 
ing  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

‘■I  sat  at'  my 
desk  thinking,” 
he  recalls,  “and 
my  mind  sort  of 
wandered  to  my 
older  boy,  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  had 
been  overseas  in 
World  War  II 


mad{ 
It  for 
tfono 
to  be 
mt  to 
usual 
licro- 


.  Kuekes 

and  hadn  t  been 

able  to  vote.  It  was  an  idea  I 
had  been  saving  for  a  long  time.” 

So  Mr.  Kuekes  started  to  draw, 
and  his  result  won  the  1953  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  cartooning.  He 
called  it  “Aftermath.”  (See  cut). 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Plain 
Dealer  staffer  has  won  a  Pulitzer. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Kuekes  (pro¬ 
nounced  Keekus)  considered  “Af¬ 
termath”  just  another  cartoon,  but 
he  remembers  the  day  he  drew 
it  because  of  a  slightly  different 
reaction  from  his  boss,  Editor 
Paul  Bellamy. 

Ordinarily,  when  he  presents 
his  drawing  for  approval  or  criti¬ 
cism,  Mr.  Bellamy  hands  it  back 
saying:  “Yes,  Ed,  that’s  good.” 

“On  that  day,  though,”  said 
Mr.  Kuekes,  “he  studied  it  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said:  ‘That’s 
a  powerful  cartoon.’” 

“Aftermath”  appeared  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Plain  Dealer  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  9,  1952. 

Edward  Daniel  Kuekes  started 
working  for  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
1921,  his  chief  job  being  to  illus¬ 
trate  news  stories. 

A  few  years  later  he  started 
drawing  an  “Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land”  strip,  with  continuity  by 
Olive  Rae  Scott.  This  was  a  week¬ 
ly  colored  supplement  distributed 
by  United  Features.  At  about 
this  time,  he  also  was  composing 
the  feature,  “Knurl  the  Gnome.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  once  carried 
in  its  Sunday  magazine  Kuekes’ 
“Funny  Fables,”  and  this  was  pub¬ 
lished,  in  about  1936,  in  book 
form.  Though  not  particularly 
successful  financially,  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  librarians  placed  the  book 
among  the  top  20  for  children. 

Like  many  cartoonists,  Mr. 
Kuekes  used  a  trade  mark.  His 
was  a  rabbit  called  “The  Kernel,” 
who  sat  inside  the  panel  and  made 
some  sort  of  a  remark  about  the 
cartoon.  Since  1949,  he  has  not 
used  the  “Kernel”  much. 

He  was  named  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
June,  1949,  to  succeed  the  late 
Hal  Donahey. 

His  opinion  on  cartooning:  “A 
drawing  should  be  like  a  golfer — 
the  fewer  strokes  the  better.” 


Aftermath,”  by  Kuekes. 


providence  Journal-Bulletin  photographers  whose  work  in  connection  with  a  bank  robbery  story 
Helped  to  earn  a  Pulitzer  Left  to  right — Robert  McCrystal,  Harry  A.  Scheer„  John  P.  Callahan,  Clin¬ 
ton  H.  Cram,  Frank  J.  Farley,  Thomas  D.  Stevens  and  Raymond  Ball. 
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Promotion  Parley 

continued  from  page  10 


— NAEA,  AANR,  NNPA  and  the 
Bureau.”  Promotion  men,  he 
added,  have  taken  a  long  step  in 
becoming  the  “new  business  de¬ 
partment”  of  their  newspapers. 

Fred  R.  Ellis,  representing  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  managers,  pre¬ 
viewed  a  new  presentation  which 
has  been  built  under  the  joint  aus¬ 
pices  of  NNPA  and  ANCAM. 

Justin  L.  Faherty,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  pinch- 
hitting  for  NAEA  President  Larry 
Knott,  told  of  the  efforts  being 
made  this  year  by  NAEA  to  make 
newspaper  ad  salesmen  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  work. 

Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago 
Tribune,  described  the  “new  look” 
in  metropolitan  newspaper  re¬ 
search,  namely,  depth  interviews 
in  the  realm  of  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  studies  to  determine  the 
motivations  and  emotional  impact 
caused  by  advertising. 

W.  G.  Power,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  said  his  com¬ 
pany  places  newspapers  first  in 
allocating  its  advertising.  “More 
Chevrolet  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  newspaper  ads  than  on  any 
other  medium,”  he  said.  “We  ad¬ 
vertise  in  7,300  American  news¬ 
papers  (daily  and  weekly)  and 
when  we  ask  our  dealers  how  we 
should  distribute  our  advertising, 
they  always  put  newspapers  at  the 
lop  of  list.” 

Paula  Kent,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  at¬ 
tending  her  first  NNPA  conven¬ 
tion,  told  of  her  “Holiday  for 
Housewives”  cooking  school  pro¬ 
motion  that  features  a  variety 
show,  bathing  beauties,  fashion 
show  and  beauty  clinic  along  with 
kitchen  helps.  “We  mix  enter¬ 
tainment  with  souffles  and  play 
to  a  capacity  house,”  she  said. 

The  closing  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  circulation  promotion, 
featuring  a  panel  including  circu¬ 
lation  directors  of  the  three  De¬ 
troit  newspapers:  Roy  Hatton, 
Free  Press;  Roy  Haan,  News;  and 
Walter  Aronoff,  Times.  Cy  Favor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
as  chairman,  urged  promotion 
men  not  to  overlook  circulation 
income  in  their  desire  to  build 
more  advertising  dollars. 

Mr.  Haan  and  Mr.  Aronoff 
both  stressed  that  added  promo¬ 
tion  material  is  needed  to  sell  the 
public  with  the  idea  that  thefr 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  are 
as  essential  in  the  home  as  the 
roof  over  their  heads.  “With  the 
gravy  train  already  gone,”  said 
Mr.  Haan,  “we  are  going  to  re¬ 
quire  bigger  and  better  promotion 
campaigns.” 

“It  has  been  the  Times’  exper¬ 
ience  that  giving  the  public  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  is  only  part  of 
the  job  of  gaining  circulation,” 
said  Mr.  Aronoff.  “The  rest  of 
the  job  is  to  tell  the  public.  You 
have  to  tell  ’em  to  sell  ’em.” 


Murphy  Feted 
Daniel  Named 
As  Publisher 


James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton  (O.) 

Journal  Herald,  urged  NNPA  to 
join  with  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  in 
the  promotion  of  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  and  approv¬ 
al  of  the  American  newspaperboy. 

A  good  newspaper  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality,  just  like  an  in¬ 
dividual,  that  sets  it  apart,  said 
Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Noting  the  criticisms  voiced 
against  the  press,  Mr.  Hills  com¬ 
mented: 

“It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  this  XESTLMONIAL  dinner  for  Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  publisiMt 
continued  barrage  against  the  Hartford  Times,  was  the  occasion  for  this  demonstration  tf 

press  comes  at  a  time  when  Amer-  inspiring  fellowship.  Left  to  right — Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Nw 
lean  newspapers  are  doing  the  papers;  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  Hartford  Courant;  Mr.  Mw- 
best  job  in  history  of  keeping  peo-  phy.  and  James  Wright  Brown,  president  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
pie  informed,  and  are  operating 

with  a  much  higher  sense  of  fair-  The  members  voted  to  increase 
ness,  ethics  and  decency  than  ever  the  NNPA  board  from  eight  to  16 
before.”  directors,  including  the  officers 

“The  promotion  value  of  news  and  retiring  president.  Elected  to 
enterprise  should  not  be  over-  ’he  board  were  Ed  McClanahan, 
looked.”  he  advised.  “What  finer  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  -  Herald; 
promotion  could  you  dream  up  James  Burns,  London  (Ont.)  Free 

than  the  one  handed  to  the  Free  Press;  R.  C.  Marcus,  Riverside  ,  ^  _  ■  e  u  >’  .i« 

Press  and  other  Knight  newspa-  (Calif.)  Daily  Press;  Theodore  Francis  S.  Murphy  as  to 

pers  at  the  Republican  Conven-  Barrett,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  theme  of  a  testimonial  dinner  hcit 
tion  last  summer  when  our  writ-  News;  Cy  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y'.)  7  honoring 

ing-publisher,  John  S.  Knight,  Observer-Dispatch;  Andrew  Her-  the  retiring  editor 
scooped  the  country  by  three  days  tel.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  publisher  of 

on  the  nomination  of  Eisenhower  Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  the  Hartford 

and  Nixon?  You  can’t  buy  pro-  (Ind.)  Tribune;  William  E.  Coyle,  Times,  Gannett 
motion  like  that.  You  have  to  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Barry  daily,  with  some 
have  reporters  and  editors  and  Urdang.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bui-  700  persons,  rep- 
publishers  with  the  imagination  letin;  David  E.  Henes,  Phoenix  resenting  the 
and  resourcefulness  to  practice  rizona  Republic  and  Gazette;  press,  the  arts, 
news  enterprise.”  Martin  Burke,  New  Orleans  (La.)  aviation,  industry, 

Times-Picayune  and  States;  and  insurance  and  fi- 

Otto  Silha  New  Tempiin,  Lexington  (Ky.)  nance  in  attend- 

NNPA  President  Herald-Leader.  ance. 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.)  At  the  same 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  was  Register  and  Tribune,  was  award-  time,  announcement  was  made  PJ 
elevated  to  the  NNPA  presidency,  ®d  the  Silver  Shovel  for  organiz-  Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  to 
succeeding  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New  '"g  regional  NNPA  conferences.  board  of  the  Gannett  Newspapen. 
York  Times.  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Charles  T.  Stuart,  publisher  of  that  David  R.  Daniel,  general  mail- 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulle-  Editor  &  Publisher,  presented  ager  of  the  Times  since  1951,  wit 
tin,  was  named  first  vicepresident;  E&P’s  promotion  contest  awards,  succeed  Mr.  Murphy  as  publishr 
and  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Grand  Ham  Fisher,  creator  of  the  Joe  of  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Daniel 

Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  second  Palooka  comic  strip,  made  a  blis-  joined  the  Times  in  1916  as  anot- 
vicepresident.  Frank  A.  Knight,  tering  attack  on  A1  Capp,  author  fice  boy. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  of  Li'l  Abner.  He  conceded  it  Mr.  Tripp  told  the  gathering 
was  reapjKiinted  secretary  -  treas-  has  been  a  long-standing  feud  be-  that  Mr.  Daniel  would  have  the 


Hartford  —  “Connecticut  Sa- 


tween  artists. 


E  &  P  TOP  WINNERS  receive  congratulations  from  Charles  T. 
Stuart  (left),  publisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  for  promotion: 
W.  F.  Gilbert,  representing  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News; 
Lou  Pryor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Ed  McClanahan,  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  Mel  Barker,  Chicago  ^n-Times;  and  Basil  Caummisar, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 


responsibility  of  choosing  the  ne» 
editor  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Murphy,  marking  his  J5th 
year  with  the  Times,  is  leaving 
the  newspaper  this  Summer.  Th< 
testimonial  dinner  was  highlighteil 
by  presentation  of  a  Cadillac  con¬ 
vertible  to  him  by  a  group  of 
friends. 

Congratulatory  messages  read 
by  the  toastmaster,  William  H. 
Mortensen.  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Slate  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  included  a  wire  from 
George  C.  Biggers,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  who  noted  that  Mr 
Murphy’s  “splendid  leadership  and 
his  spledid  public  spiritedness 
have  long  been  cited  by  newspaper 
executives.  , 

In  another  wire.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  termed  the  retiring  publisher 
“both  a  distinguished  publisher 
and  a  dedicated  citizen.” 
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Trucking  Fines 
Printed  os  News 
In  Baltimore 

Baltimore — Violation  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  truck  weight  laws  has  been 
news  in  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
since  ’way  back  in  1936  and  it 
continue  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Executive  Editor  Neil  H.  Swanson 
said  this  week  after  the  paper’s 
interest  in  such  news  figured  in 
the  “battle  of  public  relations” 
between  truckers  and  railroads. 

The  Pennsylvania  Truck  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  plaintiff  in  an 
anti-trust  suit  against  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  and  Eastern  railroads,  distrib¬ 
uted  a  press  release  which  featured 
testimony  given  in  an  affidavit 
hearing  where  Byoir  PR  practices 
were  under  scrutiny. 

The  press  handout  said:  “The 
curious  circumstances  whereby  the 
Baltimore  Sun  has  published  cu¬ 
mulative  records  of  truck  viola¬ 
tions  since  August,  1949 — the 
very  month  when  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Presidents  Conference 
hired  Carl  Byoir  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  —  was  exposed  in 
Federal  Court  in  Philadelphia.” 
Began  in  November  1949 

Mr.  Swanson  told  E&P  he  had 
no  recollection  of  having  received 
from  Byoir  or  the  railroad  group 
any  communication  referring  to 
truck  weight  violations  or  to  the 
trucking  industry.  He  directed  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun  to  present  the  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  of  truck  violations  at  inter¬ 
vals. 

The  lists  of  violations,  penal¬ 
ties  imposed  and  number  of  offen¬ 
ses  did  not  begin  to  appear  until 
Nov.  18,  1949  although  the  idea 
for  them  originated  in  August 
with  a  small  news  item  which  re¬ 
lated  that  110  truck  operators  had 
been  involved  in  violation  charges 
in  two  weeks. 

A  reporter  was  assigned  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  highway  law  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Swanson  said.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  news  story  that  fines 
totalling  $52,000  had  been  col¬ 
lected  from  more  than  1,900  truck 
drivers  within  several  months. 

The  controversy  over  trucks 
carrying  more  than  legal  weights 
dates  back  at  least  to  1936,  Mr. 
Swanson  noted  from  library  clip¬ 
pings.  In  those  days,  too,  it  was 
a  page  one  story. 

The  Evening  Sun  is  going  to 
keep  right  on  publishing  the  lists 
of  violations,  Mr,  Swanson  said, 
“for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
news. 

“It  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  that  such  a  situation  involv¬ 
ing  the  public  highways,  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  is  news.  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  that  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  Sunpapers  as  news 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  treated 
as  news  by  the  Sunpapers.  It  al¬ 
so  seems  unnecessary  to  state  that 
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$  Million  for  PR 
Called  'Picayunish' 

A  million-dollar  expenditure 
for  public  relations  by  a  $40- 
billion  industry  is  “picayunish”  in 
the  estimation  of  Thomas  J.  Dee- 
gan,  Jr.,  who  heads  up  the  PR 
committee  of  the  31  eastern  rail¬ 
roads. 

Mr.  Deegan  testified  in  a  pre¬ 
trial  hearing  in  the  anti-trust  suit 
brought  by  Pennsylvania  truckers 
against  the  railroads  and  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates.  He  said  the 
railroads  pay  Byoir  $1,000,000  a 
year  as  a  fee  for  a  general  public 
relations  program. 

no  conference  of  railroad  presi¬ 
dents,  no  public  relations  counsel, 
and  no  ‘influences’  of  any  kind 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Sun¬ 
papers’  handling  of  this  situation 
— or  any  other  situation — as  news. 

“To  me,  the  only  ‘curious  cir¬ 
cumstances’  involved  is  that  after 
so  long  a  period  of  time  the  laws 
of  the  state  are  still  being  vio¬ 
lated  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
latest  list  of  convictions  published 
in  the  Evening  Sun  on  April  20 
of  this  year  required  1044  inches 
of  type  and  included  76  convic¬ 
tions  for  a  two-week  period.” 

■ 

Boston  Sunday  Papers 
Increase  Zone  Price 

Boston — Two  more  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  boosted  their  price  to  20c  last 
week  outside  a  15-mile  “city”  area 
within  which  the  price  remains 
1.5c. 

The  Herald  and  the  HearsU 
owned  Advertiser  increased  the 
price  shortly  after  the  Globe 
which  went  to  20c  in  all  areas. 

The  Herald  and  Advertiser  have 
been  getting  20c  in  areas  farther 
than  30  miles  from  Boston  for 
some  time.  The  increase  thus 
tightens  up  the  circle  within  which 
the  price  is  15c. 

While  the  Boston  Post  did  not 
increase  its  price  last  week.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  McHenry  Brown  in¬ 
dicated  this  week  that  the  Post, 
too,  would  sell  for  20c  outside  the 
15-mile  area,  starting  this  weekend 
(May  10). 

■ 

'Disaster'  Pact  Pays 
When  Presses  Stop 

Butler,  Pa.  —  A  cooperative 
“disaster”  agreement  between  two 
Western  Pennsylvania  dailies  paid 
off  recently  with  clock-like  pre¬ 
cision. 

The  New  Castle  News  had  run 
oft  about  6,(X)0  copies  of  a  32- 
page  edition  when  1 1  gears  of  the 
press  broke. 

Faced  with  the  immediate  need 
for  printing  some  17,000  more 
copies,  Richard  E.  Rentz,  News 
vicepresident,  telephoned  John  L. 
Wise,  president  of  the  Butler 
Eagle,  28  miles  away.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  use  the  facili¬ 
ties  there  for  four  days. 
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Texas  House, 
Senate  Adopt 
APMEView 

The  Texas  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  on  “the  people’s 
right  to  know  about  their  govern¬ 
ment”  which  followed  word  for 
word  a  resolution  approved  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  in 
Boston. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25  was  offered  by  Senator  C.  C. 
Martin.  By  unanimous  consent  it 
was  considered  immediately  and 
adopted  after  being  read.  Except 
for  the  last  paragraph  and  dele¬ 
tion  of  references  to  the  “associa¬ 
tion,”  it  was  identical  with  the 
APME  measure.  The  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  people’s  right  to 
know  about  their  own  government 
is  a  right  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  all  other  rights  of 
a  free  people,  now  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  concurring: 

“(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  be  and  here¬ 
by  are  urged  to  give  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  to  all  enactments 
to  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made 
for  the  full  disclosure  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  those  transactions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  are  the  just  and 
proper  concern  of  the  public,  so 
that  no  board,  agency,  commission 
or  department  of  government  may 
utilize  a  legislative  omission,  or 
an  ambiguous  declaration  to  cloak 
in  secrecy  the  identity  of  public 
servants*  their  remuneration  or 
duties  or  any  of  the  operations  of 
government  about  which  citizens 
must  be  informed  if  they  are  to 
discharge  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  democratic  society; 

“(2)  That  the  officers  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
the  officials  of  the  several  states, 
and  those  of  the  counties  and 
cities  of  the  United  States  be  and 


hereby  are  urged  to  conduct  pub¬ 
licly  the  public  business;  to  make 
continuously  that  full  disclosure  of 
all  public  transactions  that  is  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom  and 
the  surest  safeguard  against  cor¬ 
ruption  and  malfeasance,  tyranny 
and  oppression; 

“(3)  That  citizens  everywhere 
be  alerted,  to  the  ever  present 
danger  that  free  government  may 
be  subverted  by  secret  proceed¬ 
ings  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  the  refuge 
of  corrupt,  wicked  and  reaction¬ 
ary  governments. 

“(4)  That  the  Executive  Order 
of  Sept.  25,  1951,  be  revoked; 

“(5)  That  the  authority  to  place 
documents  or  material  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  categories  of  ‘top  secret,’ 
‘secret,’  ‘confidential’  and  ‘restrict¬ 
ed’  ought  to  be  confined  solely 
to  federal  agencies  having  to  do 
with  national  military  security; 

“(6)  That  all  acts  placing  docu¬ 
ments  or  material  in  classified  cate¬ 
gories  ought  to  be  subject  to  con¬ 
tinuous,  concurrent  review  by  au¬ 
thority  other  than  the  classifying 
authority  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
the  military  classifications  for  the 
purpose  of  cloaking  in  secrecy 
matter  having  nothing  to  do  with 
military  security; 

“(7)  That  there  ought  to  be 
agreement  on  uniform  definitions 
of  the  various  secret  categories, 
uniformly  adhered  to  by  classify¬ 
ing  agencies; 

“(8)  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
under  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Texas  to  each  of  our  U.S.  Slenators 
and  Congressmen  from  Texas.” 

■ 

Up  from  2c  to  3c 

The  Amesbury  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  65-year-old  afternoon  daily, 
has  jumped  one  cent — from  2c  to 
3c — on  newsstand  sales,  with  sub¬ 
scription  prices  increased  to  20c 
a  week,  home  delivered,  and  90c 
a  month  by  mail. 


RATES — consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITTATIONS  WANTED  AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IjMertiom  Use  Rate  Ineertlons  Line  Rate 

1  S.6S  1  $1.10 

2  .58  2  1.00 

3  .50  3  .05 


SituaUon*  Wanted  Ads  parable  Inquire  for  28  and  52  time  ratea. 
in  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  ser-  Cbarte  Orders  Accepted, 
vice. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Serriee 

ADVERTISINO  AGENCDK  ctaarged  at  onr  National  Clasatlled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  identities  held  in 
strictest  confldence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  A  Pf'HLISHBK  reserves  the  riirht  to  rtlt  all  copy. 


ClqMlM 

TinMs  ToWer,  YerkS^i  N,  IRyaiif  9-3052 
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Classified  Advertising, 
RATES,  POLICIES. 
SERVICE,  ETC..  ON 
PRECEDING  PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_  Newspaper  Brokers 


•  •  OUR  AIM  is  to  place  you  in  a 
California  newspaper  where  you  can  be 
a  success.  50  years'  experience.  Fair 
to  buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  GA.BBERT 

9027  Orange  Riverside.  California 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


announcements 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

UPSTATE  New  York  Italian 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  -  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  All  replies 
confidentiaU  Box  1100.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SMALL  town  daily 
that  will  pay  out  in  six  years  at  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  earnings!  You  can  im- 


announcements 


Publications  Wanted 


$-50,000  to  $100,000  CAjSH  to  invest 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  movim. 


in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plain. 


daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and/or  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  if 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  1933.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportimitics 


AD\  ERTiSlNG  in  the  Sander’s  news¬ 
papers  produces  effective  results  in 
Livingston  County,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


Repairs,  maintenance,  service  natioi- 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUB 


Composing  Room 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST:  Newsman,  I  NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pij 


prove  it  and  pay  it  out  faster.  Prac-  34.  on  California  daily,  30,000  circula-  more  than  our  low  prices  of  WS-M 
tically  all-new  equipment.  $50,000  tion  :  7  */4  years’  news-side  experience  to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  inme- 
down  will  handle.  Box  1701.  Editor  &  (4  in  Oregon).  Interested  in  working  |  diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  over. 

Publisher.  _ 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  good  execu-  or  sin^aii 

tive.  Chain  of  three  Middle  Western  tor  &  Publisher. 
weeklies  for  sale.  Will  net  right  man 
$15,000  and  up  annually.  Price  25%  NEWSPAF 
under  gross.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan^ _ 


partnership,  can  invest  $3,000  in  good 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  1909,  Edi- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Art — Engraving 


UNIQUE  Community  monthly.  New  aki\\ 
York  City,  established  1941.  Espe-  , 
cially  profitable  set-uip  for  man  and 
wife.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Box  r^^a^ 


-ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere,  i  -i  ■  ,  .  ■  t>  i 

Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4  0..5  \f»«t.  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  Salei 
Company,  P.O.  Box  560.  Elkin.  N.  C. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  ModtU 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C— OSDI, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  goot 
used  machines  available  attractiTel; 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  NorU- 
ern  Machine  Works.  32'3  North  Fourtk 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California  1663.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  31  Y'EARS  — We  have  dealt  in  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  - *  nrn 

nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide.  In  city  aj^roaching  daily  status.  A-1  ;  iNcWbrArcK  DU' 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  equipped.  Gross  over  $80,000.  Help  j  Experts  Front  or  Bac 
LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY’  situation  excellent.  Health  reasons.  Let  us  SOLVE  Your  1 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  Eow-  rent  on  good  lease.  Stock  includ-  Write  Phone  Wire  in 
xTTix  TT —  ed  at  85%  of  gross.  Terms  reasonable.  j  j  ha R,H,f\G'rON  AS 

MID-W  t-ST^w^pa^er  Opportunities  raY  E.  MO&LER  &  ASSOCIATE  Lxington  Ave.  New  ' 

X-  ttE.K.MAN  H.  KOCH  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo.  „  —  . 

2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa  333  x.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill,  i  Promotion 


M.AY  BiROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  UNOPPOSED  Northern  Ohio  Weekly  RE.ALTORS  LIKE  THIS 

nnd  Qixirt  XL-itlinof  1?  V  A  T .  VUTtAT>V  ATA-ATni 


heads,  $8.50.  Fast  Service.  N. 
Featherj_^ox_J^37j__Northridgej_CalU. 

Counsellors — Advisors _ 

NEWSPAPER  DOCTORS 

Experts  Front  or  Back  Shop. 

Let  us  SOLVE  Your  Problem*. 
Write,  Phone.  Wire  in  confidence 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
44^^exingto^^vejj_New_York_^7_N;IL 

Promotion 


USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


FOR  SALE:  Rouse  Power  Rotary  Mi¬ 
tering  Machine  ;  Miller  Universal  heavy 
duty  Saw  Trimmer.  (Send  for  new 
Bulletin  giving  complete  list  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Offerings  (or  both  the  Stereo,  and 
Electrotype  plant.)  Thomas  W.  Ha'I 
Co.,  1'20  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


and  sold  without  publicity.  in  prosperous  territory,  prints  several 

PUROK-A-SES.  loans,  sales,  handled  &?s  exelCt  of  ea^°nings‘ Owf^ 

discreetly.  Publishers  Service.  P.  0.  „  harother  iSs?s  820  Citiren- 

B^ox  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  Bldg  ,  OlevIlanrOMo 

AFFORDING  A  SPECIAL  Service  to  HAVE  YOU  GOTTEN  our  new  Bulle 
those  in  the  market  for  a  newspaijier.  tin!  Ask  for  it  today.  We  do  have  i 

wall  make  a  detailed  survey  of  po*  fine  list  of  papers  for  you  in  the  ,  ,,  ,  -  ii  », 

tentialities  and  supply  management  aid  eleven  Western  states.  Jaek  L.  Stoll  •  **^**,"?\,  ®  problem, 

in  getting  you  off  to  a  successful  start.  &  Associates.  4d.>8  Mt^lrose  Ave.,  Lo; 

Long  experience  in  buying,  selling  and  Angeles  29.  California. 

SEdtVKT  ni’wfvv  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  la't  year  pai< 

la%^nVs^^Bank^Bld-g."\\lanL°  Othe 


12*  BOUSE  BAND  SAW  complete.  1 
phase,  220  volt,  60  cycle  motor.  Good 
^ ,  .  ,x  .  .X  -  working  order.  Price  $500.  The  Bd- 

b-AY-S  Laura  Albrecht,  Davenport  monton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 


in  prosperous  territory,  prints  several  KE.AL  ESTATE  -AD-AID I  phase,  1 

publications,  plenty  of  job  printing.  worki'nt 

Has  excellent  record  of  earnings.  Own-  S.AY'S  Laura  Albrecht,  Davenport  monton 

er  has  other  interests.  820  Citizens  Realtor,  “We  get  very  good  ideas  for  Canada 

Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. _  advertising  our  listings  out  of  the 

HAVE  YOU  GOTTEN  our  new  Bulle-  Howard  Parish  Real  Estate  Copyscope. 


FOR  SALE — low  base  Model  5  Lino- 


tin!  Ask  for  it  toda'y.  We  do  have  a  Without  the  monthly  Copyscope  I’m 

One  1i.«f  nf  naners  for  von  in  the  afraid  the  job  of  writing  ads  Would  tor,  metal  feeder,  two  molds.  Good 
hue  list  of  papers  for  you  .m  tne  |  _  ™  *  I  mechanical  condition  and  in  daily  op¬ 

eration.  For  price  and  other  infonni- 


in  getting  you  off  to  a  successful  start.  &  Associates.  49.58  Melrose  .Vve..  Los 
Long  experience  in  buying,  selling  and  -Angeles  29.  California. 

SEdtVKT  ni’wfvv  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  ia't  year  paid 

Savings  Bant  ru'^  aVi  «€orgia  owner  5^  of  purchase  price.  Other 

- - - - dg.,  -Atlanta,  Georgia,  business  interest  forces  sale  now.  $10,- 

★★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  with  down;  balance  on  10-year  con- 

30  years’  experience  in  the  West  tract.  This  one’s  a  real  money-maker. 
A.  IV.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  Larry  Towe  Agency.  Holland.  Mich. 

San  Francisco  5,  California.  OREGON  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  — 

5.000  population,  gross  above  $50,000,  1 
equipment  superb.  Price  $53,000  with 
-APPB.AISALS  ANYWHFRF  for  1  ^I’^.^OO  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 
Fire  Inauranee  'rfvL  J;?  ^  D  paper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


IF’  there  is  no  Howard  Parish  news¬ 


paper  client  in  your  city,  our  bulk  tion  write  Herald- Journal,  Spartin- 
price  plan  lets  you  distribute  the  lin-  burg.  South  Carolina, 
age-stimulating  Copyscope  to  your  real 

estate  accounts  at  low  cost.  Write  for  Press  Room 

quotation  today! 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


-APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etv 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7  N  Y 

_ ‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


tract.  This  one  a  a  real  money-maker.  Ljr’XXA/ a  D  n  DADICLJ 

Larry  Towe  Agency,  Holland,  Mich.  NAJWAKU  rAlxIon 

OREGON  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY--  2900N*W^79th"sL Fla. 
a. 000  population,  gross  above  $a0,000, 
equipment  superb.  Price  $53,000  with  ' 

$17,500  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News-  Syndicates — ^Features 

paper  Service.  Box_88,  Norton.  Kansas,  jjew  YORK  THEATER  facts.  Exclu- 
RHODY  Photo-News  Magazine,  one  sive  photos.  Weekly.  Critica.!  Digeat, 
edition  published,  part  of  2nd  is  505 — 5th  Ave..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

ready  to  go.  Has  several  advertising  - Pr«.e«  Vnoinpora 

contracts.  This  IS  an  opportunity.  rress  i!,ngmeers 

Write  Israel  Moses,  Attorney,  49  West-  MA®^(~)M  F-TR  ACY  Inr 

minster  St.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  M  AbUIN-MUWKC  I  KAA.^  I  ,  inc. 

THIS  PROPERTY  takes  a  good  man.  Printing  Press  Engineers 

but  how-  it  will  payl  Midwest  weekly  M^rFtnic+c  anri  Moa/ppc 


NEWSPAPER  ROT.ARY  PRESSES 
STFIREOTYPE  M.ACHINERY 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  36.  S.  T- 


ri\IIN  I  A.,KArl  go.  nas  several  auveriismg  i  Fnoineera 

DCDD  CCCMX  A -rii/i-f*  contracts.  This  IS  an  opportunity.  rreSS  ISngmeers 

KtrKtotIN  I  A  I  IVES  Write  Israel  Moses,  Attorney,  49  West-  M  AF(~)M  Mf^f^R  F  TR  ACY  Inr 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  minster  St.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  M  AbUIN-MUWKC  I  KAA.^  I  ,  inc. 

_ Newspaper  Plant  Specialists”  THIS  PROPERTY  takes  a  good  man,  Printing  Press  Engineers  _  ^  .  _ 

^  - —  but  how  it  will  payl  Midwest  weekly  Marhlnicts  anrt  Movers  K  t  t  L  b 

RPM  Cl-IIIIKAAM  A  crrx/-'i  i  xr-/*  group  allowed  to  slump  under  recent  MacninlSTS  ana  fvio  e  S 

DCIN  OMULMAN  ASSOCIATES  owner  and  priced  accordingly.  Really  Web  O'ffset  Flat  Bed  Experts  SEVEN  CLINE  three-a 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  equipment.  $20,000  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  ®°'"P'®‘®.  m®*"”/ 

_ _  down.  Wrjll  pay  entire  purchase  price  \  \  Y  W  H  E  R  E  pu*h-button  atations  f( 


newspaper  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
95  years  in  newspaper  work 

A-  ®  bentkuysen 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N 


down.  Will  pay  entire  purchase  price 
in  6  to  8  years  out  of  net  profits.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  Holland,  Michigan. 


28  East  4th  Street,  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y. 

Phone  SPring  7-1740  _ 


. .  ,  _ _ _ _  Maintenance.  Service.  Repairs.  Erection 

vapor  work  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  —  For  an  QAM  PlINTOIIIIO 

iTKUYSEN  I  exceptional  advertising  and  produc-  J^ivi  o.  i  a  i  v  i  x^i-i 

Brooklyn  \  Y  1  !mn  team.  $5,000  each  as  a  down  pay-  311  Lincoln  Avenue,^  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
’  ‘  -  '  '  ment  buys  an  exclusive  Northwestern  SPEOIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

county  seat  weekly  in  a  town  of  9,000  _ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

population.  I  also  know  of  an  investor  E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 

„„„  ,  "’ho  may  join  an  advertising  man  with  Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs. 


Publications  for  Sale 


nwn...  A'vrnwD  ^  -^--.000  ye*r-  an  excellent  record  in  a  silent  partner- 
etI?T  mrid.  1  t«e»-  ship.  The  paper  has  well-equipped 


pletely  modernly  equipped  and  npi 
TO-date.  Wall  need  no  additional  capi¬ 
tal  expense  ter  years.  Publiaber  must 


and  up-  plant;  posses  $50,000  per  year  and  Tel.  3-4164 
al  cam-  I  can  well  be  the  first  rung  of  your  lad-  Rockford 

dcr  of  success.  'wTTFtTwTT 


SPEOIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  (Thureh  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


sell  to  take  bigger  deal.  Will  sell  for  nA.PTTAi  oatw  .....  NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

$300  000.  Term*  preferred.  Write-in  sUnd^g^  Sout^rn^'^cllifornia ‘\“eek^^^  ^  ”  Machinery.  Dismantled 

co^dence  to  Box  1700.  Editor  *  Pub-  grossinf  ovTr‘  $200,000;  "o^d  planL  7:„”"erir6 

- - -  $30,000  down  for  immediate  action.  6-4252. - 


YOU  CAN  make  a  real  profitable  Uv-  J°s«Ph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
ing  in  this  eouthem  Michigan  town  of  ^570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 

2.000  within  100  miles  of  city.  Weekly  _ 

bat  paid  over  $10,000  net  (or  last  6 

years.  Excellent  etaff.  Equipment.  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
Down  payment  $10,000.  Larry  Towe  IN  CANADA 

Agency,  Holland,  Michigan. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NBWISPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 


See  Last  Classified  Page  for  that 
New  Effective 

CHART  AREA  SERVICE 


if  Trucking  Service  -ir 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  weeklies  with  Wlhite  Freightliner  with  35'  seeni-van 
job  printing  in  British  Columbia  and  White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 


Alberta;  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$150,000.  Full  particulars  from  The 
Canadian  Weekly  Editor,  207  ’W.  Has¬ 
tings,  Vancouver  3,  British  Columbia. 


—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 


11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


SEVEN  CLINE  three-arm  reels,  38  . 
complete  with  motors,  controls  ana 
push-button  stations  (or  margin  asd 
rotation  operation,  including  torqui 
motors,  floating  rollers,  and  other  el«' 
trie  tension  controls,  motors  220  volt 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  track  and  reel  triai- 
fers.  Excellent  condition,  good  prkc, 
and  immediate  delivery. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


4  COLOR 

UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

12  (XFMPLETE  units,  each  dou¬ 
ble  reversible,  with  high  speed 
standard  tabloid  and  quarter  size 
folder,  maximum  speed  30'9?., 
per  hour,  now  doing  beautinn 
4  color  printing,  as  well  as  bls“ 
and  white  standard  size  and  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  products.  Preil 
prints  from  2  pages  standard  to 
24  page  standard  all  black — or 
from  4  page  tabloid  to  48  pag* 
tabloid  or  12  page  standard  or  24 
page  tabloid  in  4  colors. 

OAN  be  seen  in  operation  by 
appointment  only.  Available  i®' 
mediately.  Reply  to  Box  1825. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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[  machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Ro^ 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Steel  cylinders,  Roller  Bearinfts  22 
Double  folder  with  doable  conveyors. 

3  Arm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 

2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying 
Equipment. 

Two  1,000-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump. 
Kemp  7ton  furnace  with  Double 
juniors^ 

Vacuum  back,  and  autoshaver,  etc. 
located  at  new  YORK  DAILY 
COMPASS. 

6  UnIt  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  25«5 
Verticil  Type  Units  —  21*4"  cut-off. 
Double  Polders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Hearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 

5UN*THOE 

PRESS — NO.  21  AS 
Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
22«’. 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 

3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

4  UN*T  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units  —  22^4”  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Polder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

•  • 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Polder  —  Balloon  Formers  — 
23-9/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
DC. 

Out  ot  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

3  UNrr  HOE 

PRESS — 'NO.  2157 
On  Substructure  —  22)4"  —  AC. 

Double  Polder  —  Portable  Color 
Fountain. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Complete  stereo  including  Pony  Auto- 
plate. 

Located  at  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Citizen. 

2  UN*T  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  1425 

Right  Angle  Units  —  21  %"  cut-off. 
Single  Polder  —  AC  Drive  —  Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 

20  *PASE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Automatic 
Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  .AC. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollers. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Located  West  Coast. 

BEN  SHULM/Cn*ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


Used  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  Hat  of  good 
^d  pressea  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sues. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 

your  speciRc  needs. 

★  OORRIISPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  (Virago,  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


★  CONVEYORStk 

3  Cutler-Hammer  Standard  Duty 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 
Will  erect  and  guarantee. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Satienv  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5  0610 


.MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  D6  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _  _ 


PRESS  ROOM 

TWO  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPE 

scon  PRESSES 

Excellent  Condition 
22  Ontoff 

Each  Freaa  haa  oomplete  color  Unit. 

Under  fed.  Sabatmctnre  height 
will  accommodate  reela.  Conveyor 
included. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
appointment  only. 

RIOHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
603-5  PCUUfTH  AVENUE  SOUTH 
MINNEAPOUS  16.  MINNESOTA 
BR  1115 


48 -PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Serial  No.  1516 

CONSISTING  of  three  16-page  unite, 
with  double  high-speed  Folder,  and  AC 
Motor  Equipment. 

2214"  Sheet  cut 
Immediately  Available 
Very  raasonably  priced 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  INC. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


<X)X<>TY'PE  flatbed,  rubber  rollers. 
220-v.  AC,  3  phase:  extra  chases;  go.id 
rondition.  Available  about  July  1. 
News.  Brandon.  Mississippi. 


Stereotype 


DUPLEX  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  219 
Vandercook  proof  preaa,  Oitrandar- 
Seymour  beveler,  Rouae  plate  eaw — 
nsed  4  months.  Box  1110,  Ogden 
Utah.  _ 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  46" 
bed  for  double  pages  .AC  motor. 
HOE  full  page  late  model  casting  box 
shell  and  type  high  bars. 

2  TUBULAR  metal  pompa,  one  m«tal 
ot  for  Tubulars.  Tubular  casting 
ox. 

PLAT  SHAVER  with  roller  hold  down 
for  shell  casts.  $360. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boiae,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE — Vandercook  Proof  Press. 
Model  320,  Serial  Number  S7022,  in 
excellent  condition,  printing  up  to 
eight-column  ads  in  galley.  Prartically 
new  equipped  with  ink  fountain,  price 
$500.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  finishing  machine  in 
excellent  condition,  $200.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  easting  box,  not 
vacunm,  good  as  new,  $125.00. 

Rouse  band  saw,  excellent  eondi- 
tinn,  $300.00. 

Seven-column  casting  box,  good  con¬ 
dition,  $25.00. 

These  prices  FOB  Texarkana  un- 
rrated.  Paul  T.  Morgan.  Texarkana 
Gazette.  Texarkana.  U.  S.  A. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


WANTED 

TO 

BUY 

FOR  SUMMER  DELIVERY 

4  UNIT 
Floor  Fed 
PRESS. 

22 14"  cut-off 
22(1  Volt 
A.C.  DRIVE 


MU.'^T  BE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION- 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT  IF 
AVAIL.V.HLE 


This  Is 

Not  .\  Broker  .Ad 

Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher 


.newspaper  PRESSES 
WMiPOSIXG  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


1  GOSS  OOMET  COXY  TYPE 
or  Duplex  8  page  Press. 

_ Flare.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico _ 

I  WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
I  Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
I  tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam- 
I  eter.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boiae,  Idaho. 
HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  32)4"  pistes. 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 
WE  ARE  in  the  market  for  a  24  page, 
3  deck,  2  plate  wide,  Walter  ^ott 
W-14  press.  Standard  plate,  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Chronicle  Publishing 

Company,  Inc.,  Marion.  Indiana. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT — 24  page  decker 
,  ‘ype  Duplex  tubular  or  Goss  press  in 
.  ^ood  condition.  Texarkana  Gazette, 
1  Texarkana.  U.  iS.  A. 

!  HELP  WANTED 

_ Administrative 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

WE  are  looking  for  an  aggressive 
Executive  Director  and  top-notch 
sale.'iman.  able  to  promote  the  sale 
of  general  advertising  for  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  organization. 

THE  JOB  requires  some 
traveling,  and  contacts  with 
agencies,  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  for  40  member  pa¬ 
pers.  The  man  we  select  must 
be  of  high  moral  character, 
possess  outstanding  ability  in 
salesmanship,  promotion  and 
be  untiring  in  his  effort  to 
do  a  first  class  job.  All  con¬ 
fidences  respected. 

SALARY  commensurate 
with  ability  and  top  perform¬ 
ance. 

GIVE  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter. 

W  rite : 

MR.  TED  STEVENS 

Chairman.  .Advertising  Committee 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSN. 

DAILY  COURIER 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


GENER.AL  MANAGER  for  successful 
English-language  newspaper  published 
in  Spanish-speaking  country.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  bi-lingual  and  generally 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  Location  pleasant  both  for 
self  and  family.  'Satisfactory  income 
or  owner  would  sell  half  interest  reas¬ 
onably  to  secure  desirable  associate. 
Full  particulars  desired  in  first  letter. 

Box  1‘924.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEED  EDITOR-BUSINESS  MANA- 
(}ER.  beginning  July,  take  charge  ex¬ 
clusive  .ABO  weekly  newspaper  and 
printing  business.  Owner  busy  in  other 
activities.  Well-equipped.  3-Lino  plant. 
Good,  dependable  help.  Doing  $90,000 
annual  gross,  45%  from  newspaper. 
Most  attractive,  prosperous  communi¬ 
ty.  unusual  cultural  advantages,  con¬ 
venient  to  big  city  on  Great  Lakes. 
Exceptional  opportunity  because  busi¬ 
ness  has  lacked  management,  but 
shows  steady  profit.  Prefer  youngish 
man  (or  couple)  with  successful  expe¬ 
rience  and  some  capital.  No  purchase 
required,  but  manager  can  buy  in  on 
attractive,  long  terms  if  qualified. 
Printing  sales  knowledge  would  help. 
Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Artists — CartooBista 


EXPERIENCED  artist  and  advertising 
layout  man  wanted  by  growing  25,000 
circulation  daily.  Rij:ht  man  should 
be  well  qualified  in  air  brush,  layout, 
and  finished  art.  Good  starting  salary 
with  opportunity  given  for  additional 
income  from  piece  work.  Send  details 
and  experience  to  Richard  Kennedy, 
WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN,  Waukegan, 
Illinois.  _ _ 

CircHhrtkm 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

COMPETITIVE  evening  daily  located 
in  Chart  Area  S2  requires  man  with 
heavy  circulation  background.  We  are 
NOT  interesited  in  high  pressure  artists 
who  rely  on  gimmicks  and  tie-ins  to 
achieve  circulation.  We  will  consider 
only  men  who  have  the  demonstrated 
ability  and  experience  to  develop,  or¬ 
ganize  and  execute  a  sound  circulation 
program  and  who  recogniae  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selling  a  auperior  product 
on  merit  alone.  Please  submit  com¬ 
plete  information  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  will  be  hold  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

HAVE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
position  open  for  yonng  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  larger  daily  who  believes  he  is 
ready  to  get  experience  and  assume 
responsibilities  of  own  department. 
6.500  ABC  daily  in  11.000  clean  city. 
Salary  fair,  but  operational  bonus 
makes  pay  above  average.  Box  1846, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SUCCESSFUL  District  Manager  who 
is  stymied  in  his  present  petition,  am¬ 
bitious  and  with  the  ability  to  work 
Mmself  up  to  Circulation  Manager. 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Write  fully  to  Box  1864,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  One  of 
Iowa's  better  small  dailies.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Housing  available.  Write  or  phone 
Don  Wiley.  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald, 
Osksloosa.  Iowa. 


_ Claissified  Advertising _ 

DUE  to  the  Growth  of  our  Classified 
advertising  department,  we  are  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  man  to  assist  onr 
Classified  Manager.  Preference  given 
to  Draft  Exempt  young  man  with  pre¬ 
vious  Classified  experience.  Give  ref¬ 
erence  and  Experience  in  first  letter. 
Reply  to  The  Star-Beacon,  General 
Offices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers,  Ash- 

tabnla.  Ohio. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  de¬ 
partment  manager  or  supervisor— -or 
tl  sales  person  ready  to  move  up. 
One  with  sound  background  and  prov¬ 
en  ability.  This  is  a  thriving  claaaified 
department  of  an  important  Eaatern 
Daily  (within  100  milea  of  New  York) 
5  day  week.  Good  atarting  salary  and 
bonoa.  P.  O  Box  42,  PlanetariuB 
Station.  New  York  24,  New  York. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_  Classified  Advertisin 


EXPEIRIENCED  CLtASSIFIED  MAN 
to  manage  department  for  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  Florida  aeven-day  newspaper. 
Must  be  hard-hitting  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  know-how  to  maintain  organiza¬ 
tion  and  take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment  including  inside,  outside,  and 
telephone  solicitors.  This  position  is  an 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  man  who 
loves  classified  and  intends  to  make  it 
a  career.  Write  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  salary  to  Box  1833,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


OLu^SSIPIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGEH  experience  and  good  background 
as  manager  or  second  man  in  Classified 
Department  of  strong  classified  news¬ 
paper.  Oiir  present  manager  is  retir¬ 
ing.  opening  an  excellent  opportunity 
in  Midwest  city  of  over  100,000.  Give 
full  details  on  yourself,  background  and 
expected  starting  salary.  Our  employ¬ 
ees  know  about  this  advertisement. 
Box  1912,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


$6,500  A  YEAR  TO  START 
for  qualified  telephone  supervisor 
on  important  eastern  daily  (not 
New  York  City). 

HERE'S  a  Rare  Opportunitvl 
Write  fully  to 
P.  0.  Box  42.  Planetarium 
Station,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CORRESPONDENTS  in  major  U.S. 
Cities  to  interview  and  report  on  trade 
association  and  other  business  organi¬ 
zation  activities  for  monthly  news 
magazine.  Box  1803,  Blditor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertisiii£ 


ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN  1  to  5 
?**,'■*  •  ®*P«*’ience,  11.000  circulation 
’  1  ,  *  ®****“8-  hunting  paradise. 

Healthful,  dry  climate  4,500  feet 
elevation.  ^  Ideal  working  conditions, 
new  building  and  equipment.  Salary 
EiH?  ▼*e»tion,  insurance.  Write 

FULLY  FIRST  letter  stating  wages. 
A.  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho. 


HA  VE  OPENING  for  young  man  with 
or  without  experience  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  display  or  classified  advertising 
job  on  small  Ohio  daily.  Need  not  be 
a  “Journalist”  Write  Box  1719, 
Editor  Se  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWS-MINER  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  offers $125  week  starting  salary 
to  first  class  display  salesman.  Good 
future  on  fast-growing,  well-eq^nipped 
paper  in  live  town.  Write  to  General 
Manager  vis  Air  Mail. 


TWO  GOOD  OPENINGS  in  Display 
Advertising  Department  immediately. 
Layout-minded  man  or  woman  to  han¬ 
dle  fashion-heavy  established  route. 
Also  will  need  all-around  experienced 
assistant,  30-36,  capable  of  high  level 
selling,  regional  travel,  sales  meeting 
speaking  ability.  Salaries  above  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  level.  If  you  can  fill 
the  shoes  of  two  fine  people  who’ve 
moved  ahead.  contact  Advertising 
Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque, 
lows. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  sell  outside  dis- 
''play  and  claasifled  advertising. — Daily 
Press.  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


25.000  CIRCULATION  daily  needs  ag¬ 
gressive.  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  background  in  both  display 
and  classified  preferable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Newspaper  in  fast-growing  area 
will  supply  ample  opportunities  for 
man  who  wants  to  grow  with  organiza¬ 
tion.  Good  starting  salary  with  in¬ 
creases  commensurate  with  proved 
ability.  Write  full  details  to  Richard 
Kennedy,  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN, 
Waukegan.  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  national  ad¬ 
vertising  classifications.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  'There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
whose  future  is  before  him.  All  ap¬ 
plications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  India¬ 
na.  A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MAN,  with  solid  record  of  experience, 
needed  as  teacher  at  leading  Midwest¬ 
ern  university.  Agency  and/or  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  experience  desirable. 
Opportunity  to  take  graduate  work. 
Provide  information  about  education, 
experience,  goals,  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  1923,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  for  our  regular  staff. 
Service  accounts,  write  copy,  sell  con¬ 
tracts.  40  Hour,  5  day  week.  Present 
scale  including  cost  of  living  bonus 
$100  weekly.  Paid  vacation.  Other 
fringe  benefits.  In  replying  give  full 
details,  references.  Display  .Advertising 
Manager,  The  Lima  News.  Lima,  Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  THE 
MAN  WE  WANT? 

WE  are  looking  for  a  young 
man  (under  30)  experienced 
in  selling  daily  newspaper 
advertising — also  experienced 
in  news,  editorial  and  feature 
work.  Should  be  college  grad 
and  MUST  know  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  The  RIGHT 
man  has  a  great  future  with 
this  company  which  is  well- 
known  and  highly  regarded. 
Applications  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  display  ad¬ 
man  1-3  years’  experience,  must  know 
layout,  copy,  sales,  handle  big  and 
little  accounts.  Reply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  expected  to  E.  J. 
Reilly,  Centre  Times,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 


SMALL,  long-established  Oregon  daily 
wants  young,  experienced  local  display 
salesman,  good  layouts.  Annual  earn¬ 
ings  $4,500  and  up.  Write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references,  family  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.  Box  1903,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  Midwestern  university 
offers  capable  newspaper  advertising 
man  opportunity  for  graduate  work 
and  continuation  of  advertising  sales 
activities.  Moderate  compensation.  In 
first  letter,  give  details  of  education, 
experience.  List  three  references. 
Write  Box  1937,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  of  not  less  than  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily.  Must  write  good 
copy  and  be  a  plugger.  Prefer  South¬ 
erner  from  small  daily.  Write  or  wire 
E.  A.  Schafer,  Advertising  Director, 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  Star. 


RBPOBITER,  for  morning  daily  of 
60,000  circulation  in  Midwestern  city, 
with  a  sense  of  responaibUitp  and  a 
knowledge  that  to  get  it  right  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Salary  tied  to  experience,  rises 
and  opportunities  to  performance. 
Box  1754,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 
Wanted 

.A  STRONG,  Influential  and  independ¬ 
ent  Midwest  daily  seeks  an  editorial 
writer.  Write  giving  full  background. 
Letters  will  be  kept  in  strict  confi- 
dence.  Box  1837,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 
DESK  ASSISTANT,  man  or  woman, 
afternoon  paper,  Ohart  Area  9.  College 
Town.  Good  background  of  reporting 
and  some  desk  experience  essential. 
Give  references  and  earnings.  Write 
Rnx  1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BEAT  REPORTER 
wanted  by  1.000  watt  independent 
daytime  Radio  Station.  Announcing 
optional.  Personal  interview  required. 
State  age,  experience  in  letter  WKAN, 

Kankakee,  Illinois. _ 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
for  proposed  weekly  business  tabloid 
in  New  York  City.  Aggressive  man 
has  opportunity  to  grow  with  paper. 
Write  fully  including  salary  require- 
.  ments.  Box  1840,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


take  over  ; 
tion  on  fast-growing  trade  monthly  in 
Southern  Michigan.  Must  know  re¬ 
tailing  and  photography.  Box  1802, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  Speed  Graphic  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  have  car.  College  town 
daily  with  emphasis  on  local  news  and 
feature  coverage.  Daily  Tribune,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas.  _ 


RETOUCHER  experienced,  25  miles 
from  New  York  City.  State  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  required.  Box  1824, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — person  with  writing  and 
editorial  experience.  Located  in  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  100  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Growing  community.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportuni^.  Write  Red  Hook 
Advertiser,  Red  Hook,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  man  around 
45  years  of  age  with  reporting,  copy 
reading  and  supervisory  news  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  with  a  small  city 
background,  who  can  relieve  the  man¬ 
aging  eiditor  of  some  of  his  duties,  also 
share  with  him  the  editorial  writing 
responsibilities.  Chart  Area  8.  Write 
Box  1800,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WOMAN  REPORTER 
Single,  must  be  good.  Flare,  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

EASTERN  DAILY  looking  for  man 
now  employed  as  picture  editor,  or  an 
assistant  ij^ture  editor  who  is  ready 
to  assume  responsibility  of  running 
entire  department — night  tide.  Box 
1861,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


.ASSISTANT  women’s  editor  for  In- 
termonntain  morning  newspaper  with 
four  in  department.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  makeup,  and  able  to 
write  features  and  do  other  routine 
work.  Good  salary  and  transportation 
furnished  to  applicant  with  abili^  and 
references.  Address  Box  1939,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  SPORTS  PUBLICITY  writ¬ 
er  able  take  basic  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphs  handle  darkroom  and  picture 
printing  procedures.  Working  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Salary  $4,000  if  ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  1908,  Editor  A  Pub- 


DESK  MAN  for  5  day  Georgia  Daily. 
We  have  several  men  available  but 
want  one  who  can  leave  drink  alone. 
Good  salary.  Apply  (N>rdele,  Georgia, 
Dispatch.  _ _ 


NEWIS  EDITOR  and  Sports  Editor  for 
morning  edition  of  all  day  Midwest 
paper.  Openings  toon.  Give  all  details 
first  letter.  Journal-Review,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 


NEWiS  EDITOR — Florida  daily  pre¬ 
sents  good  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
knows  news  and  pictures  and  how  to 
play  them.  Must  have  ability  to  lead 
staff  in  backgrounding  and  in  rewrit¬ 
ing.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Publiaiher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  progressive  weekly  of 
7,500  circulation.  Must  be  able  to 
type  and  to  drive  car.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experience  in  photo-journal¬ 
ism.  Shamokin  Citizen,  Shamokin, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

REPORTER-RE  WRITE  for  radio-tele¬ 
vision  news  room.  Ohio  Valley  area. 
Must  be  competent  reporter  and  color¬ 
ful  writer  desiring  start  in  this  me¬ 
dium.  Some  newspaper  or  radio  expe¬ 
rience  desirable  but  not  essential.  Box 
1901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS-POLICE  REPORTER  on 
small  New  England  daily.  Some 
rience  preferred.  Write  Box  19S2, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Reporter  for  general  news. 
Sober,  neat  appearing  with  at  least 
one  year  of  practical  experience.  The 
Frankfort  Morning  Times,  Frankfort, 

Indiana. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  interested 
in  desk  work  to  start  as  understudy 
to  telegraph  editor.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  journalism  graduate  who 
wants  to  specialize  on  desk.  Box 
1922,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  open  b«*. 
One-man  page.  Write  details.  Hurts 
Daily  Plainsman.  Huron,  S.  D. 


GROWING  COLLEGE  in  South  4t- 
eires  journalism  teacher,  preferably 
with  Master’s  degree  and  profeuioaii 
experience.  Teaching  experience  de4i^ 
able.  Attractive  future  for  young  mss 
or  woman.  Box  1900,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


HELP  WANTED:  Working  foreou 
for  daily  newspaper  in  clean,  coUifs 
town  in  north  Texas.  Ideal  spot  (w 
man  with  growing  family.  70  to  M 
pages  weekly.  No  pressroom  or  os- 
chinist  responsibility.  Teletypesetten, 
Ludlow,  Elrod,  sir  conditioned.  Youig 
man  on  way  up  can  qualify.  Writs 
Box  1855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Two  first-class  pressnei 
with  at  least  five  years’  experience  oi 
64-page  Goss  or  comparable  preisei. 


Give  full  particulars,  including  expe¬ 
rience  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Write  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Presideit 
and  General  Manager,  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  VirgiuU. 


EDITORS,  FREE-LANCERS,  JOCB 
N.ALISTSt  —  Fiction  and  non-fletioa 
wanted  for  submission  to  top  marketi. 
Write  for  terms— TODAY  I  Mead  Agee- 
cy,  419— 4th  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  GISTERih 
MANAGER,  publisher.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  departments  including  » 
chanical.  Box  1850,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST,  EDITORIAL  —  8t^ 
on  local  as  well  as  national.  Suae 
reprints  from  coast  to  coast.  10  yesie 
newspaper  background  with  one  a- 
ganisatfon.  8  years  cartooning.  Prof- 
cieat  with  pen,  brush  and  ersyos. 
Presently  employed  —  desires  chasft. 
For  tearsheet  samples  write  Box  1811, 
Editor  A  Pnblieher.  _ 


ATTENTION  WESTERN  EDITORS- 
Veraatile  Artist  with  Newspaper  sad 
Ad  Agency  experience  seeks  art  ipu* 
on  western  daily.  Top  man ;  retoueb- 
ing,  cartoons,  spots,  layout.  College 
grad,  veteran,  moderate  salary.  Ssat- 
pies.  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  or  12  Only. 
Box  1920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER,  33  yuan 
old,  13  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  on  6  to  21,000  circulation  kno*> 
all  phases,  presently  employed,  dusiiai 
spot  where  ability  and  hard  work  M 
appreciated.  Chart  Area  10  or  11- 
Box  1808,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 


CIROULATIGN  MANAGER  comiag 
out  of  completely  reorganising  depart¬ 
ment  of  32,000  and  in  a  city  of  ovar 
100,000.  Understands  all  procedura- 
Age  47.  Desire  evening  seat.  Minimus 
^0.00.  Prefer  West,  but  will  go  WJ- 


(XIBBESPONDENT  or  Repreaentstivu- 
Hsitl;  Beginning  Summer.  ExeaUaat 
connections.  Box  1724,  Editor  A  Pab* 

lisher. _ _ 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERWOJU*. 
now  in  London,  will  send  yon  C cross 
tion  copy,  short  takes,  highlights  ar 

-T - ; -  the  whole  story,  at  your  rates.  Sam- 

for  general  news,  pig,  jn  advance.  Box  1834,  Editor  » 
ng  with  at  least  b„hli«h«r  _ 

1  experience.  The  ■  ... 

Times,  Frankfort,  _ ClAlriBcd^^AdvtlltbillA  ^ 

IRMAN  interested  LOOKING  for  Classified  Know-Ho^ 
irt  as  understudy  Experience  covers  100,000  to 
Excellent  oppor-  circulations,  past  record  nstionaUJ 
im  graduate  who  recognized,  inspiring  leader,  apuss 
on  desk.  Box  builder.  Best  references,  availsm* 
sher.  now.  Box  1904,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER  for  May  9,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


OLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
EXCELLENT  record  Midwest 
Doraini,  ereDiiiK,  Sundsjr,  spprozi- 
mateir  100.000  combined  circula¬ 
tion.  approximately  half  million  dol¬ 
lar!  yearly  classified  billings.  10  years 
on  display  street  staff  prior  to  claasi- 
ied  management.  Strong  on  staff 
building  and  sales.  Will  furnish  easily 
rerited  resume  of  past  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Available  upon  30  days’  notice. 
Write  Box  1036.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iO  MANAGER.  Producer,  naanaging, 
lalliag,  all  types  aecoonta,  tough  eosn- 
potitivs  fields,  medium-small  dailiaa. 
weeklies.  Alert,  loyal,  family  man, 
under  40.  employed.  Box  IfiOl,  Editor 
h  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  SINCERE,  Hard-work¬ 
ing,  executive  type  display  salesman 
with  excellent  proven  record  of  abili¬ 
ty:  desires  to  move  up  to  manager, 
display  or  general  on  daily  paper.  15 
years  total  experience.  Display,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  General.  Good  personality. 
Hakes  friends  easily.  Aocnstomed  to 
leadership.  Married.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  12,  4  or  9.  Box  1S36,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Highly  Experienced  —  Age  32 
I  Have  Served  as 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

25  Years  —  Four  Dailies 
Available  Short  Notice 
Box  1807,  Editor  A  Publisher 


SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Commission  basis  only.  Good 
references.  Box  1806,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WELL  SEASONED  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  with  more  than  quarter  century 
of  experience  in  all  piusses  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  seeks  new  connec¬ 
tion  with  progressive  daily.  Adept  in 
copy  and  layout.  Married.  Age  44. 
Intewted  in  locating  in  growing  com¬ 
munity  with  good  school  system.  Sal¬ 
ary  mnat  be  adequate  to  maintain  high 
standard  of  living.  Give  details  of 
civic  and  induatrial  activity  as  well 
as  pertinent  dista  concerning  publica¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  1804, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  AGREE  with  Esquire  .  .  .  I’m  se¬ 
ceding  from  Texas  I  I’ve  had  the  wide 
open  spaces  and  this  home  on  the 
range  is  too  hot  I  If  yours  is  a  pro- 
;  jresaive  newspaper,  where  it  isn’t 
^  ••’^aya  100  in  the  shade  ...  if  you 
want  an  all-around  top  ad  manager 
or  ad  man,  I’m  your  man.  For  details, 
write  Box  1927.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WOMAN  magaxine  editor — 10  years 
axperienee  heavy  research,  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Seelm  Job  women’s  service  or 
fashdon  magasine,  trade  paper,  news 
magaaine,  news  syndicate,  research 
bureau.  Box  1621,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ERI’TORIAL  ASSISTANT — Junior  Re¬ 
porter,  experienced,  secretarial  skills. 
Prefer  New  York  City  and  environs. 
Box  1860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAN  seeks  chance  to  review  and  write 
about  movies,  TV,  plays,  books,  and/or 
music.  28,  single,  a  veteran.  Recent 
MA  from  University  of  Chicago.  Write 
Box  1811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK,  rewriteman,  17  years'  well 
rounded  experience,  seeks  similar  job 
medium  daily.  Knows  makeup,  picture 
layout.  Now  employed  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Available  May  23.  Modest  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DRAFT  FREE 

STRAIGHT-FORWARD,  young  man 
seeks  beginner’s  job  with  future.  Sin¬ 
gle,  hard-worker,  doesn’t  ’’know-it- 
all.”  Prefers  sunny  clime;  but  would 
not  shun  North  Pole  lor  right  offer. 
Hesitate  to  reply,  unless  livable  salary 
paid.  Box  1844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAST,  AOCURATE  writer,  editor;  41 
years  top  daily  plus  Capitol  Hill  ex¬ 
perience,  broad  education;  81,  single, 
available  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  1821, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PENN-JERSEYITE  HAS  EARNED 
Right  to  Go  Home.  Desk  man,  31:6 
years’  sound  training  top  N.  E.  Daily; 
capable  at  general  assignment,  lavorM 
for  features.  Considering  allied  fields. 
Pay  important,  secondary  to  location. 
Philadelphia  area  best.  Family  type. 
Good  brain,  feet  still  OK,  too.  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Columbia  grad,  vet.  Write  Box 
1829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondent,  six  years  Far  East,  planning 
resign,  return  U.8.  to  give  faamily  bet¬ 
ter  environment.  Interested  in  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  good  pay  on  either 
magaxine  or  newspaper.  Has  high  re¬ 
gard  for  present  employer  but  desiree 
change.  Not  cheap  to  hire — now  work¬ 
ing  hard,  expects  continue.  Planning 
return  U.S.  midaummer.  Box  1831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  24,  features,  rewrite ; 
own  Graphic,  AB,  ear;  married,  one 
child;  about  2  years  on  daily.  Mason, 
Chart  Area  1  thru  12.  |75.  Box  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  in  my  blood — Bporta  Editor 
small  dally  (6,000)  five  years.  Some 
wire,  general  reporting  experience. 
Vet.,  27,  BJk.  1-948.  Will  go  anywhere 
in  U.S.  Box  1809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPOR.TSWRITER- EDITOR  Five  years’ 
5P'^*‘ience  papers  50.000  or  under. 
•  ow  sports  editor  Western  paper  same 
with  Sunday.  Married.  30,  on 
since  14.  college,  family,  ready 
0  settle.  Seeks  writing  job  bigger 
Wr  or  sane  editing  post.  Solid  back- 
^onnd  coverage,  makeup.  Definitely 

!iaher^““’^' 


J^^IW'ALISM  GRADUATE,  earned 
^“•t^een  periods  of  ecUve  military 
os  is*’  “rvioe  obligations, 

4od  aMe  to  travel 
reporting  experience 
“  town  weekH  or  daily  news- 

?»P«r.  Box  1618.  Editor  A  Pnblliher. 

•*«.  Experienced, 
wSfuw'”*;  Now  in  NVw  York! 

Mjto-  A  P°.%l!.°*h;;"**"'- 

Reporter  wants  job. 
^***''‘  51  or  2. 

X  1738.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

reporter,  worked  thru 
Pi  I*"".  V  correspondent  New  York 
r  “»>|y  and  New  York  bureau 
*«'’^'«e.  Draft-deferred. 

liaher^ 


COLLEGE 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

SEEKS  Summer  Internship  on  daily. 
6yi  years’  experience  in  reporting, 
spurts,  desk  work.  Has  taught,  ad¬ 
vised  publications,  handled  publicity 
in  college  7  years.  Master’s  degree 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Married,  43, 
World  War  II  Vet.  Will  go  anywhere. 
.\vailable  from  June  5  to  September 
15.  Will  also  consider  joib  for  part  of 
summer.  Will  work  for  expenses.  Box 
1915.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  17  years’  experience  for 
small  daily,  weekly.  Circulation  build¬ 
er.  Develop  picture  coverage.  Box 
19125,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  —  REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

15  YEARS’  experience;  top  references 
all  fields;  ideal  man  for  job  requiring 
veraatility,  employed  by  lar^e  printing¬ 
publishing  firm  as  copy  chief,  general 
manager;  sound  printing  background; 
experience  includes  photos  for  national 
magaxines,  managing  editor  slick  busi¬ 
ness  magasine,  reporter,  editor  on  dai¬ 
lies;  makeup,  work  all  desks;  will 
trade  city  experience  for  small  town 
life — someplace  where  a  fellow  can 
raise  a  big  family  and  get  in  a  little 
fishing  on  Saturday;  consider  reduc¬ 
tion  in  salary  to  get  kind  of  quiet  liv¬ 
ing  I  want.  Anywhere  on  Eaat  Coast. 
Permanent,  sober  family  man;  age  35. 
Will  arrange  personal  interview.  Box 
1906,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WA>NI£1> 


Editorial 


EDITING  OR  REWRITE  job  sbu^t 
by  man  available  now  due  to  merger: 
9  years’  experience,  including  wire 
editorahip  small  paper,  wire  service. 
Knows  makeup.  Married,  30,  one 
child,  B.  A.  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR — (female);  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  travel,  aviation.  Write  features. 
Publicity,  promotional  copy.  Handle 
production.  Thorough  researcher;  com¬ 
pile  reference  material.  Creative.  Not 
glamorous,  just  industrious.  Chart 
Ares  $2.  Box  1910,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDUCATION  EDITOR— 1%  years’ 
experience,  now  employed  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  (8,000).  Seeks  new  terri¬ 
tory;  preferably  Los  Angeles  area,  or 
Chart  Areas  $2,  4,  6.  iSimilar  work, 
covering  schools,  youth  activities,  fea¬ 
tures.  Take  own  pictures.  Can  act  as 
staff  photographer.  Prefer  afternoon 
dail^.  Widely  traveled,  33,  and  single. 
Available  ^ptember  1  after  two- 
month  European  trip.  Box  1929,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  and  newa- 
man,  knows  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  leeking  responsible  position  on 
good  daily.  Now  teaching  in  major 
university.  Prefer  medium  or  small 
daily  but  will  consider  anything  ex¬ 
cept  New  York  City.  Box  1930,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


I  WANT  a  job  that’ a  tough,  exciting, 
impossible.  Seven  years  weekly,  small 
dally  mansgeiment.  Skilled  writer,  seta- 
soned  editor,  promoter.  Good  academic 
record,  best  references.  Will  consider 
yonr  proposition  while  completing  law 
course.  Available  soon.  Box  1926, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


NORTHWEST  EDITORS 

WASHINGTON  native.  33,  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  5-vear  man  now  editing  drug 
trade  journal,  wants  return  to  North- 
weet.  Will  consider  anything  at  $115 
np.  WWU  and  Korea  vet.  married. 
Highest  references.  Fully  qualified  but 
prefer  desk,  management  or  promotion. 
Available  in  60  days.  Box  1M8,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  just 
discharged  from  Air  Force  seeka  job  on 
small  daily  where  veraatility  and  ability 
connt.  College  Grad.  Former  editor  of 
monthly  picture  magazine.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  $2,  3,  4.  Box  1940,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RBPOATER,  employed,  1  year  expe¬ 
rience,  29,  single,  BS  in  jonrnalism. 
Graduate  work,  KTA.  Box  1919,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 


iSPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Am  not  presenting  myself  as  the  per¬ 
fect  answer.  There  are  none.  I  do 
have  good  background.  Will  write  col¬ 
umn.  features,  color  atoriea,  know 
layout  and  tyopgraphy.  Not  afraid  to 
prove  myself  b^ore  receiving  appre¬ 
ciable  salary.  Win  present  samples  of 
work  and  letters  from  prominmit 
sports  snthorities  and  publisher.  No 
floater.  For  that  reason  interested  in 
being  with  right  newspaper  as  you 
are  finding  capable  man.  Box  1907, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26.  experienced  edito¬ 
rial.  rewrite,  proofread,  makeup,  pro¬ 
duction;  well  traveled,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Prefer  daily,  weekly  pnblicstion, 
trade  journal,  etc.  Box  1938,  Editor 
A  Pablisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  small  western  daily  seeks 
job  on  larger  morning  or  evening  dad- 
ly.  preferably  with  10.000  to  100,000 
circulation,  in  Chart  Area  10,  11,  or 
12.  BA  degree  English  two  years’ 
experience  in  bnsiness,  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  Speed  Graphic,  have  han¬ 
dled  all  sports,  general  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  no  service  obligations.  Box 
1911.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  slightly  handi¬ 
capped,  seeks  editorial  employment 
within  New  York  City.  Box  1905, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  Assistant  Editor,  Re¬ 
porter,  2yi  years’  experience  on  com¬ 
pany  pnblifhed  busineis  magaxine  and 
local  weekly  newspaper.  Festnre  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  copy  editing,  veteran. 
Prefer  New  York  City  or  environs. 
Box  1941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


fashion.  Advertising,  3  o  c  i  e  t  y» 
straight  newt  and  studio  experience. 
Own  equipment.  Stable  young  family 
man.  Excellent  refrences.  Box  1841. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAiPHER  news  and  TV. 
Still  and  Oind.  7  years’  experience, 
married.  Wish  to  settle  medium  or 
small  city  New  England,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jeriey,  or  Upstate  New  York. 
Box  1851,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


C.APABLE  Photographer-Photoengrav¬ 
er — 129,  married,  desires  job  in  South. 
Experienced  photoengraver  on  newspa¬ 
per.  At  present,  owner-manager  of 
fully  equipped  portrait  and  commer¬ 
cial  studio.  Box  1913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


freelanced  to  national  magasinea.  Rob-, 
ert  Gordon,  444  W.  l(X3nd  St.,  Ohica- 
go  38,  Illinois.  HI  5-9558^ _ 


BUREAUCRAT  WAiNTS  WORK.  Pub^ 
lie  relations  director  for  expiring  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  in  Southeast  wants  ta 
prove  he  can  do  equally  w«U  for  pri^ 
vate  enterprise.  Has  valnable  contacts 
in  every  major  Southern  city.  Topi 
previons  weekly  and  daily  exiperience. 
Came  up  the  hard  way  and  going  high¬ 
er.  Married,  38,  veteran,  sober,  rali- 
able,  etc.  Box  1827,  Editor  A  Pab¬ 
lisher. 


AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  specialist  avail¬ 
able  for  work  with  company  witiv 
African  investment.  Box  IWl,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


riT’TiZr:!  i 7Z: ■  I 


OR  PBODUOnON  MAMAOIB 
OITBRiS 

90-DAT  TRIAL  PKRIGD 
ro  AN  AGGRESSIVE  publtehar 
who  wsnU  modem  know-how  and 
methods  that  iMure  smooth  opam- 
tion  with  money-saving  roaults.  Joh 
most  offer  ehallenge.  Union  or  open 
shop.  For  experience  and  results  that 
count,  write  Box  1841,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  Publisher 
who  wants  relief  from  pressroom  wor¬ 
ries.  Pressroom  foreman,  now  em-- 
ployed,  desires  chance  to  prove  esipa- 
bility  of  relieving  this  pressnre.  Ez^- 
rieneed  both  mechanieau  and  labor  re¬ 
lations  fields.  Itox  1814,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


USE  TOUR 
Editor  A  Publiaher 
OHABT  AREA 
in  yoni  clasaUUd  ad  copy: 

fil. — ^Malns,  Hew  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Mnssnehneetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

$8. — Hew  York,  Oenneetlent, 
Hew  Jereey,  Penn^va- 
nln,  Merylend,  Wnehing- 
ton,  D.  0..  Delewnre. 
fiS.— W.  Vlrglnle,  Vlrglnle, 
Horth  OnroUnn. 

$4. — OeorgU,  South  Oerollne, 
Florlde. 

J6.— Kleelsilpyl.  Alehemn, 

Tenneaeee,  Kentucky, 
te. — Bllchlgnn,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois. 

37.  — Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 

Horth  Dekote,  South 
Dekote. 

38.  — Iowa,  Missouri,  Hshraska, 

Kaum. 

39.  — Arkansan  Louisiana,  Ok- 

lAhonifrs  TtsMs 

310.  — Oolorado,  Haw  Mezieo, 

Arlsona,  Utek. 

311.  — Montana,  Wyoming.  Ida- 

he,  Weehlngton,  Oregon. 

312.  — OeUfomln,  Hevndn. 
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_  iji  ^  ^  fiested  that  there  is  exact  meas- 

I  I  urement  of  the  most  efficient  size 

49IIw|i#  I  Wll%  lllll^y  for  a  plant  in  any  one  field.  But 

it  is  known,  on  the  other  hand. 
By  Robert  U.  Brown  ^  general  rule,  lower  costs 

are  achieved  by  concentrating  pro- 

We  always  knew  that  a  lot  of  ample,  to  the  prices  and  costs  of  duction  in  fairly  large  units  where 
people  had  the  wrong  idea  about  the  advertiser’s  competitors  whose  the  economies  of  mass  production 
the  cost  and  effect  of  advertising,  sales  were  being  diminished  by  may  be  obtained.  Advertising  may 
but  it  is  shocking  to  find  that  these  the  loss  of  customers  to  the  ad-  encourage  small-scale  production 
false  theories  prevail  in  some  sec-  vertiser?  Ostensibly  with  the  de-  (and  therefore,  higher  costs  and 
tions  of  our  federal  government  dining  turnover  the  lower  cost  prices)  by  dividing  up  the  market 
and  are  being  disseminated  from  benefits  (and  lower  prices)  of  into  small  groups  of  consumers, 
there.  large-scale  operations  begin  to  dis-  each  group  attached  to  a  different 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  member  of  appear.  Threatened  by  falling  brand  of  some  physically-inter- 
Congress  put  through  a  routine  sales,  the  competitors  proceed  to  changeable  product  (such  as  tooth- 
request  to  the  Legislative  Refer-  advertise.  Thus  a  point  is  reached  paste).  Were  it  not  for  the  irra- 
ence  Service  of  the  Library  of  where  most  firms  in  an  industry  tional  consumer  attachment  which 
Congress.  He  did  so  at  the  request  are  all  pouring  money  and  mate-  an  advertiser  has  been  able  to  cre- 
of  an  advertising  friend  and  said  rials  into  ‘selling’  their  products,  ate  toward  his  product,  consumers 
he  wished  to  make  a  speech  on  expenditures  which  might  have  would  direct  their  purchases  to- 
advertising  and  needed  background  gone  either  to  improving  the  prod-  ward  a  smaller  variety  of  any  one 
material  for  it.  nets  or  their  manufacture  (to  low-  product  on  the  basis  of  merit — 

The  Legislative  Reference  Serv-  er  cost  and  prices).  thus  encouraging  the  concentration 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


material  for  it.  nets  or  their  manufacture  (to  low- 

The  Legislative  Reference  Serv-  er  cost  and  prices), 
ice  is  a  usual  source  of  material  “Consumers  are  then  forced  to 
for  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  pay  more  for  (the  same  goods 
is  supposed  to  be  unbiased  and  which  they  purchased  at  a  lower 


product  on  the  basis  of  merit — 
thus  encouraging  the  concentration 


“Consumers  are  then  forced  to  of  production  in  larger,  more  effi- 
pay  more  for  /the  same  goods  cient  units.” 


is  supposed  to  be  unbiased  and  which  they  purchased  at  a  lower  Such  double-talk!  On  the  one 
authoritative.  The  manuscript  on  price  before  the  selling  costs  were  hand,  monopoly  effect  is  bad;  on 
the  “Economic  Aspects  of  Adver-  tacked  on.  So,  regardless  of  the  the  other  hand  it  is  good.  On  the 
tising”  prepared  for  the  member  theoretical  possibility  of  reducing  one  hand,  mass  production  doesn’t 
of  Congress  is  about  as  distorted  a  production  costs  by  expanding  pro-  produce  any  savings;  and  then  on 
picture  of  the  facts  on  advertising  duction  (to  meet  an  increased  de-  the  other  hand  larger  production 
as  we  have  ever  read.  mand  as  the  result  of  advertising),  units  are  more  efficient. 

Typical  of  comments  in  the  re-  in  every  case  the  new  seiling  costs  •  ♦  * 

port  is  this;  “The  bitter  conclu-  must  be  added  in.  Pabst  Blue  Rib-  In  conclusion,  the  so-called  “re- 
sion  is  that  American  advertisers  bon  doesn’t  televise  boxing  match-  port”  says,  among  other  things; 
are  more  interested  in  making  a  es  for  free!  Thus  the  accurate  an-  “Of  course  there  must  be  adver- 
*buck’  than  selling  a  truth.”  swer  suggests  little  possibility  of  tising,  for  it  is  as  essential  as  a 

And  the  two  concluding  sen-  advertising  leading  to  general  price  menu  in  a  restaurant;  a  consumer 
tences  of  the  4-page  single-spaced  reductions;  and  in  the  meantime  with  wants  needs  to  know  what 
report  are;  “Perhaps  the  day  may  the  waste  of  resources  is  consid-  is  available  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
come  when  advertisers  will  dis-  erable,  both  human  and  material.”  But  rightfully  his  consumption 
cover  there  can  be  bucks  in  truth.  All  this  without  citing  a  single  needs  do  not  end  there;  he  also 
But  if  that  day  is  long  in  coming,  example  of  a  manufacturer  who  needs,  for  his  greatest  wellbeing, 
shall  we  not  assume  they  have  increased  his  selling  price  when  he  to  know  how  best  to  satisfy  his 
something  to  hide?”  went  into  large-scale  advertising,  wants.  And  in  addition,  he  should 

Instead  of  “background  mate-  Never  a  word  that  Pabst  didn’t  in-  not  be  subjected  to  advertising 
rial”  on  advertising,  the  Congress-  crease  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  beer  which  creates  fictitious  wants, 
man  received  a  dissertation  on  when  it  started  television  advertis-  wants  which  cannot  possibly  con- 
what  is  wrong  with  advertising —  ing — nor  that  it  still  sells  at  the  tribute  to  his  wellbeing.” 
or  rather,  what  that  particular  same  price  as  a  lot  of  other  beers  We  would  hate  to  have  to  read 


or  rather,  what  that  particular  same  price  as  a  lot  of  other  beers 
writer  happened  to  believe  is  that  do  not  buy  television  time, 
wrong  with  it.  And  how  would  he  explain  Wrig- 


that  do  not  buy  television  time,  a  dissertation  by  this  same  writer 
And  how  would  he  explain  Wrig-  on  the  subject;  “Why  the  U.S. 


*  *  "'  ley’s  feat  of  maintaining  a  package  Has  the  Highest  Standard  of  Liv- 

Most  of  the  report  is  devoted  of  gum  at  a  nickel  through  both  ing  in  the  World.”  Certainly,  no 

to  “The  Waste  of  Resources  and  advertising  campaigns  and  infla-  credit  would  be  given  to  advertis- 

Monopoly  Effects  of  Advertising”  tion?  ing  in  building  up  an  industrial 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  9-10 — ^New  Jersey  Prea 
Association,  annual  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clinic,  Hotel  Madison,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

May  13-15  —  International 
Press  Institute,  second  General 
Assembly,  Church  House,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  England. 

May  14-15  —  University  of 
Washington,  seventh  annual 
Daily  Newspaper  Seminar 
Seattle,  Wash. 

May  14-16 — Wisconsin  Press 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

May  15-16  —  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

May  15-16 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Lycoming 
Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

May  15-16— Annual  News¬ 
paper  Conference,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

May  15-16  —  Illinois  Press 
Association,  spring  convention 
Hotel  Pere  Marquette,  Peoria 

.May  16— Indiana  Republi 
can  Editorial  Association,  an 
nual  spring  meeting,  Columbia 
Club,  Indianapolis. 

May  17-18  —  Ohio  Select 
List,  Spring  Meeting,  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  19 — N  ew  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

May  19-22  —  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  sixth  annual  Congress, 
Paris,  France. 

May  21-23— Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Advertising  Agencies 
Association,  3rd  annual  confer 
ence.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Cor 
onado  Beach,  Calif. 

May  25 — Sigma  Delta  Cbi 
national  awards  dinner,  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  25-26  —  Inland  Duly 
Press  Association,  convention, 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Monopoly  Effects  of  Advertising” 
and  presents  the  confusing  argu¬ 
ment  that  advertising  is  wrong  be- 


m?  ing  in  building  up  an  industrial 

*  *  *  machine  that  provides  more  and  one  track  down  the  author  of  tte 

“There  are  strong  reasons  to  better  goods  and  services  at  cheap-  piece  of  gobbledegook.  With  o 


cause;  1.  it  tends  to  create  monop-  believe  that  higher,  not  lower,  er  prices  than  anywhere  else  in  the  imagination  like  his  he  ought  W 


oly,  and  2.  it  encourages  the  mul-  prices  lie  in  the  pot  at  the  end  of  world. 


make  a  good  copywriter  in  some 


tiplication  of  small  producing  or  the  advertisers’  rainbow,”  it  con-  But  we  would  like  to  see  some-  large  advertising  agency. 


distributing  units. 


tinues.  First  of  all,  there  are  the 


In  other  words,  advertising  is  selling  costs  which  have  to  be  add- 
wrong  and  wasteful  no  matter  how  ed  in.  Secondly,  there  is  the  mo- 
you  look  at  it  or  what  it  does,  in  nopoly  effect.  .  .  .  Every  added 
the  words  of  this  writer  who  just  degree  of  monopoly  augments  the 
doesn’t  see  anything  good  in  it.  businessman’s  power  to  increase 
“The  usual  argument  for  adver-  prices.  The  monopoly  effect  of 
tising  holds  that  a  businessman  advertising,  then,  tends  not  toward 
will  be  able  to  lower  his  prices  by  lowering  prices  but  rather  in  the 
reducing  production  costs  through  opposite  direction  —  to  increase 
the  larger  volume  of  business  prices.  The  more  the  advertiser 
which  advertising  will  bring,”  this  can  hypnotize  his  clientele,  the 
section  starts  off.  easier  it  is  to  pick  their  pockets.” 

“Unfortunately,  this  rosy  argu-  How  do  you  like  that  language 


ment  rarely  holds  true,”  it  says  from  a  government  bureau? 
with  finality.  We  wonder  if  this  But,  now  the  writer  turns 
writer  ever  worked  in  the  business  around  and  after  talking  about 
world  outside  of  the  cloistered  “monopoly  effect”  says;  “Adver- 
halls  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  tising  often  tends  to  increase 
Here  is  how  he  attempts  to  prices  by  encouraging  the  multi- 


prove  that  statement; 

“What  would  happen,  for  ex¬ 


plication  of  small  producing  or 
distributing  units.  It  is  not  sug- 
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More  Than  8,000* 
New  Jobs  Have  Been 
Created  In  the  Scranton 
Area  .  .  .  To^  Add  To 
the  Already  High  Per 
Capita  Spending  of 
n,605.00 

^  'The  1953  Potenfiol  U  10,000 


1  U'lvn  — - 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 


Id-Telegraift 


FIRST  with  the  BEST 
of  the  New  York  market 


in  total  full-run  grocery  advertising* 


FIRST. . . 


Of  33  classifications  of  grocery  products — 

•  22  sell  fastest  in  the  higher-ineome  “A” 
and  suburban  areas  of  the  New  York 
market. 

•  10  sell  fastest  in  the  middle-income  “B” 
areas. 

•  Onli/  one  sells  best  in  the  low-income 
“C”  areas. 


These  findings  of  the  World-Telcg,ram  and 
Suns  monthly  Grocery  Inventory  tell  why 
national  and  retail  grocery  advertisers  con¬ 
centrate  on  New  York’s  profitable  “middle- 
and-np”  families  who  buy  more  of  their 


products  and  respond  quicker  to  their 
advertising. 

And  they  know  that  the  evening  Workl- 
Tele^irani  and  Sun  is  the  onh/  weekday 
newspaper  in  New  York  which  is  read  by 
the  men  and  carried  home  to  the  women  of 
these  families. 

That’s  why  the  World -Telegram  and  Sun 
is  first  in  full-run  orocenj  advertising  .  .  . 
because  it’s  first  with  the  best  of  the  New 
York  market. 


♦Media  Records,  first  3  months  1953; 
weekday,  retail  and  national  combined. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER . KockyMtn.Nawi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Hmid  HOUSTON . Pr««1 

MEMPHIS . PnifScimHar  FORT  WORTH . P'ti  | 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Comimrcio/ Appeal  ALBUOUERQUE . TribuW  j 

WASHINGTON . N,w,  EL  PASO . Htrald  Podii 

Chicago  San  Francitca  Oetrait  Cincinnati  Philadaiphia  Oallo*  1 


NEW  YORK  Wortd-Tefegram  S  The  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Pnst 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 

ONCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . Newt-Senl/ne' 

Now  York  City 


Oanoral  Advartising  Dapartmont,  330 


